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Max O'Rell one of the most acceptable of social philosophers have been given an 
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taining style. . . . Invariably amusing.' — World. 

' One of the mostentertainmg volumes one could wish to read. . . . The book is full of 
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' It is perhaps not quite up to the high level of " lier Royal Highness Woman," but 
will please the large public which delights, with reason, in all that comes from the pen of 
Max O'RelL . . . On hb own ground, in chaffing the people of this country on their weaJc 
t->ints. he is inimitable.'— ^/A/«<w<»«. 
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himself.'— ^«/^*». 

' There is cheery optimism in every Hne, and to tired, weary souls it comes as something 
of a toxac*— Military Mail. 

* Witty, amusing, and even instructive. . . . Few men observe with such keenness, 
describe with such fidelity, and write with such sustained good humour as Max O'Rell. 
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Gallic The book can be heartily recommended to those who enjoy that sort of literature, 
and they are legion.' — Empire. 

'Bright, breezy, and entertaining, as usual.' — To-day. 

' Open the book where you wiU, something pleasant and readable will be found.' — 
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* This delightfully entertaining volume. . . . There are few ty|^ of men and women, 
few phases of life and diaracter, >» hich escape his shiewd perception, and of everyone he 
gossips in the airiest, wittiest fashion. . . , ^* Between Ourselves " is chaLcming.'—Lmdys 
Pictorial. 

'Max O'Rell is a true humourist, a clever satirist, and an entirely human man. . . . 
This last wwk is certain to be as popular as '* Her Koyal Highness Woman." ' — Western 
Mail. 
' There is a huge amount <A wisdom in its pages and mudi amusament.' — WeeKs Survey. 
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'A deligfatfially amoang coinpank». . . . Max O'Rell is « Inen observer, has 
ffcaraine humour, and as a writer ne is rery anumng, because he refused to take any* 
thing seriously.'— Pk^icA. 

* In *' Her Royal Highness Woman ** Max O'Rell is, as you might expect, at his 
best and brightest.'— TVw/ii. 

' It is, indeed, an amusing volume. . . . Most of what he says about woman is true 
enough, and wittilv expressed.' — Timts, 

' I^e only Max has given us a treat in this book of selections from his best and 
most interesting sketches. His quaint, subtle humour seasons the light reading to a 
nicety, and we have not been provided with sudi neat comedy for some long time.'— 
northern Wtekly. 

' Wise and witty.'— TVdSatjj. 

' Max O'Rell has never written anvthin^ better.' — MormugPost. 

' The book is so tactful that it ought to insure Max O'Rell a still greater popularity 
than he already enjoys. ... It is a wholesome book for both husbtmds and wives to 
read. ... It is as fim as ever of the author's contagious good spirits and merry wit. 

. . The whole 250 oages . . . readslike the best of after-dinner speeches. '—^Me» 

* Max O'Rell is talking very pleasantl]^, scattering seeds of wisdom in the sun. I 
is well that the book should be as superfiaally wise and vritty as we find it '— ./ICdu^Srmt^. 

* Have you read " Her Royal Highness Woman " f If not, you have something stiU 
to live for.' — IVesttm Mercury. 

* Thb delightful volume, we have no hesitation in saying it. will teach each class 
'* how to be hapi>y thoueh married." ... A remarkably fresh and personal study dS 
the " eternal ftxakivat." --Btrmingkam Pott* 

' Never has Max O'Rell been more delightful than in his new book— delightful in 
his sense and in hb nonsense, Uiough Max O'Rell's nonsense has so much of sound 
reason in it that it is often worth more than other folks' solemnity. ... It is good 
from the first taste to the finish.'— Weekly Dispatch. 

* A book which " Her Royal Highness " should by all means ttaA.*— Outlook. 

* What Max O'Rell knows not about women you may depend she does not know 
herself. It b a pleasure to find a book to which one can give such unstinted praise.' 
— Books 0/ To-day. 

* The book teems vrith brilliant passa^ and winy sayings, all of them full of good 
sense and wisdom. . . . Altogether, this is a delightful book to dip vaXa.*— Court 
Circular. 

* He b witty and humorouS| with a genial wisdom which b not seldom epigram- 
matic Hb playfulness b delightful.' — Leeds Mercury, 

' Woman, uie problem of the aees, b an open book to Max O'Rell. . . . What Max 
O'Rell knows not, in hb cheery French way, b not knowledge.' — St. /ames's GoMette, 

' A witty and laughable collection of good things in favour of matrimony. . . . 
Full of matter for readers who can enjoy a good laugh.' — Scotsman. 

' The fearlessness of the genial author of " John Bull and hb Island " b as well 
known and liked as hb wit ; and both of them are pleasantly exemplified in hb latest 
and most broadly ttniversal book.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

'Always entertaining, often epigrammatic, not seldom instructive. Max O'Rell's 
studies form a volume destined, beyond a doubt, to figure laigely as the topic of 
drawing-room cmiversatioo throughout the coining[ ytSiSQn.*— Literary^ World, 

' Mr. Max O'Rell is always amusing, and sometimes almost instructive. . . . He b 
nothing if not a diplomatbt, but he b something more— he b the Iq^nest of observers.' 
—La4fys Pictorial. 

* A handbook to matrimony. In hb witty and wise remarks Max O'Rell deserves 
a prominent place among hb compatriots in the study of women. ... A bright and 
amusing book, with a %ooA deal of common-sense in it,*— Daily Telegraph. 

' Max O'Rell has written many excellent books, but never a better than " Her 
Royal Highness Woman." '--Atheiutum. 

Delicious. I wish I had space to find out a, few other plums from Max O'Rell's 



amusing study^ . . . shrewd and tnxt.*— Free -Lastce, 

' Should be in the hands of every wcmian.' — L^ Temps, 

' Humorous and amusing— yes ; but withal one of tat m 
studies ever published on woman and love.'— Za Ripubliq 
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' Humorous and amusing— yes ; but withal one of t^ most complete and profound 
studies ever published on woman and love.'— Za Ripublique, 
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PREFACE 

^MoNSEEUE, Madame, et Bebe,' that most delightful, 
untranslatable book of the late Gustave Droz, by its 
genial and humorous philosophy and its pretty pictures 
of matrimonial life, by its healthy teachings and its 
piquant, poetic illustrations, has taught to thousands 
of French people how to make their married lives 
happier and more cheerful. 

This unpretentious little volume of mine, which 
appears simultaneously in Paris, London, and New 
York, will not have been written in vain if it causes 
one married couple in each of the three great countries 
where it is published to study and understand each 
other better. 

I dedicate it to married men and women, and to 
young men €uid women contemplating matrimony — a 
large public indeed. 

MAX O'RELL. 

P.S. — Did I hear you ask whether I have been 
married? 

Oh yes, that's all right. 

M. OR. 
April, 1901. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE EIEBNAL FEMININB 

What do we know about women ? — Generalities on the snbjecl 
— ^I am requested to speak on some subject I know some- 
thing about. 

^I AM a man, and everything that concerns woman 

interests me,' might have said Terence, This is also 

what every Frenchman says, and why of all men on 

earth he is the one who knows women best. He is 

keenly alive to woman's influence, and woman is an 

ever-present, almost a fixed, idea with him. Whether 

he study her from the artistic, the psychological, even 

the physiological, point of view, his interest in her is 

never exhausted. And this explains why, since Aspasia 

inspired Socrates and advised Pericles, in no other 

country (not even in America) has woman's sovereignty 

been so supreme as it has always been, and still is, in 

France. 

1 
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It is true that the leaden of thought in France, as in 

. any other country, have long ago proclaimed that woman 

•• was- the oily problem it would never be given to man 

:• ^:soItei It/is true that they have all tried and all 

failed, and that they acknowledge it, but they are 

trying still. 

This characteristic of woman is probably, after all, 
what makes her ever so interesting to us. Nothing is 
more different from a woman than another woman. 
Nothing is more different from a woman than that very 
woman herself. The very moment we think we know 
her, she slips through our fingers and stands in fix>nt of 
us an absolute stranger. And so it should be. A man 
was one day complaining to a friend that he had been 
married twenty years without being able to understand 
his wife. ^ You should not complain of that,^ remarked 
the friend. ^I have been married to my wife three 
months only, and I understand her perfectly.^ 

When I come to think of it, I must confess that we 
men are sometimes perfectly lovely in our estimation of 
women. For example, you know, my dear fellow-men, 
that when we have a little cold in our head^ — ^nothing 
more — the whole household is in a perfect state of com- 
motion, and we wonder how it is that the earth still 
dares continue her course round the sun. Yet, when 
we see a woman patient, as she very generally is, of the 
most poignant physical and moral suffering, we exclaim, 
in admiration of her : ^ She bears it like a man !^ And 
what we seem to be unable to understand is, why 
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women should smile when they hear us make that 
exclamation. Myself, I could loar, while holding my 
sides. 

No man can say that he knows what a woman is 
unless he has met her in adversity. It is then that she 
can attain prodigious heights. Indeed, I believe that 
the head of a woman is much stronger in adversity than 
in prosperity. She can always surpass herself in mis- 
fortune, and often fails to stand success — I mean personal 
success, for she can associate herself to the success of a 
husband with all her heart and soul, but personal success 
is very often too much for her. How many women 
have I met during my twenty years of contact with the 
literary, artistic, dramatic, and social circles of life who 
completely lost their heads over a sudd^i personal 
success! I have seen women immediately lose all in- 
terest in home and family life; I have seen some 
abandon husband, and even children, on suddenly be- 
coming a celebrity, a famous writer, actress, or singer, 
or a * professional ' beauty. A successful man will not 
alter in his feelings toward his family because he has 
become celebrated, unless he has a wife who should keep 
amusing herself with reminding him that, however the 
great * John ' of Oliver Wendell Holmes he may be to 
the public, he is only plain * Jack ' at home. On the 
contrary, the successful man will often most willingly 
give all the applause of the public for a few encouraging 
words of praise from a devoted wife, for a few expressions 
of admiration from a loving daughter. The easily un- 

1—2 
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strung, almost h3rsterical, temperament of a woman liHll 
sometimes make her give up all the quiet enjojrment of 
family happiness and love for the noisy applause of the 
crowd. It acts on her like an intoxicating beverage; 
and if men sometimes get cured of the craving for 
drink, women, it is well known, never do. The cele- 
brated woman is seldom fit to be, or, if she is, to 
remain, a wife and a mother. She becomes an anomsJy, 
a freak. It is in womanls nature. She cannot look 
down to drop her love on a man; to love she must 
admire and look up. I would rather be the husband 
of a dmple little dairymaid than that of a George 
Sand or a Madame de Stael. 

All these are stray thoughts on the great eternal 
feminine. like my fellow-men, I know nothing about 
women. 

I quite appreciated a little scene only a few weeks 
old. I was announced to give a lecture on * Women ' 
to the students of a large ladies^ college in North 
Carolijia. A couple of hours before the lecture, three 
young ladies from the college called on me at the hotel 
where I was staying. I met them in the parlour. Three 
charming, bright, most intelligent-looking girls they 
were. After looking at each other for some time, so 
as to suggest that the other should speak, one at last 
made up her mind to be the spokeswoman of the little 
deputation. *We have called on you,^ she said, *to 
ask if you would be kind enough to change the subject 
of your lecture to-night. Our lecture course is insti- 
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tuted for the instrucidon and the general improvement 
of the students, and we thought we should like to hear 
you talk to us on a subject which you know something 
about.^ I must say that I felt fearfully small ; but I 
was delighted at the frankness of those young American 
girls, and at once acceded to their request. 



CHAPTER n 

WOMAN^S INFLUBNCB FOB GOOD AND XYIL 

A woman at the beginniiig — The first loTe-story — Different 
Tendons — *Oherohes la f enune '«-rThe influence of woman 
on national characteristioa. 

If we look back into the dawn of the world, we see that, 
from her first appearance, woman has always been a 
great power. Indeed, she had the leading part in the 
first great drama of which the literature of the world 
gives any account. A snake and a poor weak man had 
the minor parts, the snake plajdng the villain and the 
poor man the fooL ^ I have never read that story with- 
out feeling ashamed of the first representative of my 
sex.'N If I had been Adam, I would have stuck to Eve 
through thick and thin. To save, even only to shield, 
a woman (especially one I loved, or one who would have 
been as kind to me as Eve had been to Adam), I would 
tell lies by the yard and by the hour, and I admire that 
English judge who, being told so by a male co-respon- 
dent in a divorce case, replied, ^ And so would I.** 

How I prefer that story of our first parents as related 
in the sacred books of the Buddhists ! There, as in the 
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version that we know, man is tempted by woman, and, 
as in our rersion, and as he has done ever since, and 
will do for ever and ever, he succumbs. But when he is 
foimd out and sentence is to be passed on him, what 
a difference! He does not turn around and say, 
^ Please, it was not I who tempted her ; it was she who 
tempted me.' No, he acknowledges his guilt, affirms 
that he alone disobeyed, and that he alone should be 
punished. Then Eve intervenes, and she, too, confesses 
her guilt. There is a regular attempt each at shielding 
the other. Then both fall on their knees and beg to 
be punished together, and their request is granted, and 
they go forth hand in hand into exile. This is the first 
record of love and devotion, not, as in our version, a 
first record of man's cowardice and selfishness. 

From that memorable day to this. Her Royal High- 
ness Woman has been the greatest power for good and 
evil that the world has known, for ever since Adam 
and Eve there have been men and women — especially 
women. 

A beautiful woman was the cause of the Trojan 
War ; the cause of David's single siri, a woman ; the 
cause of Solomon's decadence, a woman, or rather, many 
women. A woman was the instigator of the greatest 
crime ever recorded in history, the terrible massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. A woman, who has dearly paid for 
it since, was the cause of the Franco-German war. On 
the other hand, France was saved in the fifteenth 
century by a sweet peasant girl at a time when King 
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and people had given up all hope of ever again seeing 
France a free and independent nation — but that was a 
long time ago. 

There is no country where the influence of women 
over men is so great as France, and the famous phrase 
^Cherchez la femme^ — ^Seek the woman ^ — emanated 
from the lips of the greatest jurisconsult France ever 
produced, President Dupin, in the reign of King Louis 
Philippe. And it is a fact that among French prisoners 
who belong to the better classes, there are ninety-nine 
out of every hundred who have committed murder, 
foigery, embezzlement, theft, for the sake of a woman. 
The English people (and the Americans, too, I believe) 
say that drunkenness is responsible for the great majority 
of crimes committed in Great Britain and America. 
The expensive ways of French women are responsible 
for the majority of crimes and ofiences committed by 
men in modem France, as these expensive ways of women 
are responsible for their own downfall nine times out 
often. 

On the other hand, a man owes all his best qualities 
^to the influence of the first woman he has known, his 
mother. A man will be what his mother has made him. 
A man does not learn how to be a gentleman at school, 
at college, or at the university. There he may improve 
his manner, but his mind is formed at home much earlier 
than that. 

It is woman, and woman alone, that makes society 
polite. Men togetiber can talk or chat, but it is only 
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when women join them that they can ccmsevy an 
equivalent for which the English language does not 
possess. And why? Simply because Englishmen do 
not as a rule care for the restraint that results fix)m the 
presence of women. 

Thanks to the tact, the brilliancy, and the high in- 
tellectual attainments of American women, one can 
axuaer in America, and the vocabulary qf the language 
used in the United States ought to be richer by one 
word, a good equivalent for this French verb which both 
^ to talk ' and * to chat ' most imperfectly translate ; for 
causer means ^to chat with wit, humoiu:, brilliancy, 
and great refinement.^ 



CHAPTER in 

MAXniS FOB THE MAN IN LOYK 

How to deal with your girl— 'Avoid oatohing oolds in your 
head — How women with humour can be saved. 

Nevee go down on your knees to declare your love; 
you will spoil your trousers and feel very uncomfortable. 
Bather give the lady an opportunity of denying that 
you were on your knees before her, for the simple reason 
that she was sitting on them. 

Never put your hand near your lady'^s waistband or 
round her neck. Place it about the middle of her back ; 
there are no pins there. 

K she asks you to fasten her bracelet, never forget to 
apply a kiss on her arm. Ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, that is what she wants and why she does not 
secure her bracelet with a little chain. 

Never call on your lady-love while you have a cold in 
your head. If you begin your declaration, you will 
never be able to resume it after a fit of sneezing. A 
cold in the head inspires pity neither in the heart of 
man nor in that of woman, and sneezing is fatal if the 
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lady possesses the slightest particle of humour. Re- 
member that, with a cold in your head, you will have 
to say to her : ^ I lob you, be darling. Oh ! I hab such 
a cold id be dose.' No romantic love, my dear fellow, 
could survive that. 

I knew a man who once eloped with a married woman. 
They were deeply in love with each other. When they 
arrived at their destination, they went to the hotel 
where they had engaged rooms. It was a bitterly cold 
day, and they had forgotten to give orders for fires. 
The rooms were dull and chilly. They fell in each 
other^s arms. ^ At last, my darling !^ he exclaimed. ' At 
last, my own beloved one!^ He could say no more. 
He was seized with a violent fit of sneezing. The 
misled lady came at once to her senses. In no time the 
trunks were sent back to the station, and that same 
evening «he had returned safe and sound to the con- 
jugal roof. The ^saving grace ^ of humour has done 
still more for women than for men who owe so much 
to it. 

The woman who has a keen sense of humour is a 
terrible one to Inake love to. The romantic one will 
find charms in all your shortcomings, but the other is 
inexorable. She is constantly on the look-out for 
something to laugh at ; nothing will escape her. And 
you know that, if you laugh, love-making is out of the 
question. 

I know a woman who was radically cured of her 
ardent love for a man because he had, near the tip 
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of his nose, a tiny little wart which turned alternately 
white and red while he got passionately engaged td^hig 
her the sincerity and intensity of his love. 

If you are bald, never make love to a woman taller 
than you. Looked at from below, you are all right. 

Never let your lady-love see you without a collar, 
no, not even the very wife of your bosom. A man'^s 
head without a collar is like a bouquet without a 
holder. 

Never let her see you asleep. Maybe you sleep with 
your mouth open. K you are married, let your wife 
sleep first. When you are quite sure she is ofi^, let 
yourself go— -and be careful to wake up first in the 
morning. 

Never tell your lady-love that you are very steady in 
your affections, and that every time that you love a 
woman it is for ever. If you think she will enjoy the 
joke, you overrate her sense of humour. 

K your wife or sweetheart be in love with you to such 
a degree that she tells you she could never survive you 
if you happened to die, reassure her and tell her that 
there is a way out of the difficulty — her setting out 
first. 

Don^t let your wife see you shave. Your idiotic, 
cowed look, your gaping mouth and grimaces are as 
many infallible remedies for love. 

Never indulge in any little objectionable trick before 
the woman you love. Great affections should never be 
trifled with. Madame Bovary, in Gustave Flaubert's 
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famous novel, took a dislike to her husband and went 
helplessly wrong, because the latter, after eating, used 
to clean his teeth by {»X)menading his tongue inside 
his mouth. I sympathize with the poor woman and 
feel rather inclined to forgive her. 



CHAPTER IV 

ADVICB TO THE HAN WHO WANTB TO MARBT 

What ahoald attract him in matrimony— At what age should 
people get married ? — ^Be snperior to your wife in every- 
thing. 

When you are dead, once said a cjmic, it^s for a long 
time ; but when you are married, it^s for ever. 

Therefore, before entering into the holy estate of 
matrimony, a man could not be too careful in the 
choice of his partner. 

Now, what should influence him most in that choice P 
Money ? Never — oh, never, unless it be out of philan- 
thropy and on reflecting that, after all, it would be 
very hard on rich girls to feel that they cannot marry 
because they have money, and I do think that they 
want to marry as well as others. Beauty, then ? No ; 
beauty passes away. Ugliness? Certainly not; ugli- 
ness remains. What, then ? An altogether of physical, 
moral, and intellectual charms which fit in exactly with 
all the ideals of that man, and, above all, a similarity 
of tastes. ) 
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After all, what is beauty, considered as an incentive 
to love ? A man has in himself a hundred beings to 
every one of which a different kind of beauty can appeal. 
If he be an artist, the women of Raphael will inspire 
him with the purest sensations of love, those of Titian 
with the loftiest sentiments of admiration and respect. 
Those of Watteau will make him believe that he could 
live on candies and choux cL la crime. Those of Teniers 
would reconcile him to the idea of a quiet life over a 
pipe and a tankard of beer. Some heroic beauty will 
inspire him with the most chivalrous sentiments ; some 
melancholy one with dreams of a refined poetic life. 
Some sedate beauty, with her hair dressed i la vierge^ 
will suggest to him a regular humdrum life, mid-day 
dinners, retiring and rising early, and will inculcate in 
him an immoderate desire to be the father of a large 
family. That same man, however, might become a 
criminal under the influence of some poisonous beauty. 
Some Bostonian girl educated beyond her intellect might 
induce that very man to spend the rest of his life study- 
ing Browning. 

Now, my dear man, if beauty should influence you 
in the choice of a wife, never decide on a woman before 
you are absolutely sure that, whatever happens, you 
will be happy with her as your wife knitting by your 
side, while, under a veranda covered with jasmine and 
honeysuckle, you play with the babe on your knees. 
If a woman does not possess that kind of beauty, she is 
not fit for matrimony, and don't marry her. 
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Now, a woman should marry yotiQg, very young 
even, so that her husband should enjoy idTthe different 
phases of her beauty, fix>m the beauty of girlhood to 
that second youth, or matronly beauty, which to my 
mind is perhaps the best of all. The Watteau of 
eighteen will become a Rubens at forty. It is, perhaps, 
at forty that a woman is most strikingly beautiful, and 
she ii almost invariably so when she has taken care of 
herself, and has been loved and petted by husband and 
children alike. It is then that she knows how to make 
the best of herself, that she best understands how to 
exerdse her gifts and charms in the most effective 
manner. 

It is at forty that she enjoys the grace of perfect 
self-possession. She has tact, and dresses faultlessly. 
Her knowledge of the world, her experience of life, all 
help to make her a more delightful companion than 
ever. The love she has inspired is written on every one 
of her features. Her eyes sparkle with joy, her mouth 
expresses the ecstasy of past and present bliss, and also 
gratitude for the kisses that have been impressed upon 
it. Yes, the woman of forty is a joy, an intoxicating 
and an incomparable joy, to a husband. That woman 
is even more beautiful physically than she ever was, and 
her beauty is of such a different type fix>m what it was 
at twenty that I can very well understand how a husband 
can seriously fall in love with his wife a second time. 
All this is truth, my dear fellow. And don^t even be 
afraid of white hair. With a good complexion, a 
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cheerful expression, and two big black eyes, nothing 
goes better than white hair, and the whiter it is the 
better. 

And, you will say, at what age should a man marry ? 
Well, at all eyents, never before he is quite prepared 
to provide for a wife, whatever her position may be. 
When this indispensable conditicm is satisfied, I shall say 
never, or seldom, before thirty. Never try matrimony 
as an experimenir— that is to say, never before you are 
absolutely certain you will prefer it to all the rest. I 
heard the other day a very good piece of advice, which 
I should like to repeat here, as I endorse it thoroughly : 
A man should mar^ry a woman half his age, plus seven. 
Try it at whatever age you like, and you will find it 
wcxrks very well, taking for granted all the while that, 
after all, a man as well as a woman is the age that he 
looks and feels. 

Never marry a woman richer than you, or one taller 
than you, or one older than you. Be always gently 
superior to your wife in fortune, in sisse, and in age, so 
that in every possible way she may appeal to you for help 
or protection, eitiber through your purse, your strength, 
or your experience of life. Marry her at an age that 
will always enable you to play with her all the dliFerent 
characteristic parts of a husband, a chum, a lover, an 
adviser, a protector, acid just a tiny suspicion of a 
feither. 



CHAPTER V 

ON THB SELECTION OF UFB PAETNEBS 

Be as oarefol in ohoofiing your ptrtnen as yon wonld in 
choosing yonr ancestors — Oonnt yonr change before enter- 
ing, as mistakes cannot be recognised afterwards. 

In choosing their partners for life, people should be as 
careful as in choosing their ancestors. To give advice 
in the matter, however, is a very delicate task to under- 
take. 

You see, there is no probation allowed by the laws 
and customs of civilized nations, and we have to put 
aside at once the best piece of advice that could be 
given on the subject, which is : ^ Go and have a try, and 
if you don't like it, why, give it up ejxd try something 
else.' What a progress it will be, what a guarantee 
for the improved happiness of the human race, when 
couples will be allowed to associate on trial, say, for a 
few months! Yes, but how many will remain married ? 
And then, what will become of the human race ? 

This not being legal now, < or, if you prefer, not 
accepted by the rules of proper society, let us examine 
the case a bit. 
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Should couples study each other'^s characters during a 
long period of engagement P Alas ! how could they be 
hopeful of success when, after ten years of married life, 
they often discover they were not made for each other ? 
I have known English couples who had been engaged 
ten years trying to find out if they were fit for each 
other. Poor couples! they might have been engaged 
fifty years without any more chance of success. Life 
during an engagement means tibe daily repetition of an 
old story: sentimental walks. The sky is serene, the 
sea is smooth. As I say elsewhere, they will never 
know they are good sailors until they have been together 
on board the same boat in a good big storm — ^no, not 
until midbrtunes have come to try them, not until they 
have been confronted with bills for meat and coal and 
the price of butter. Besides, long engagements should 
be avoided, because if they do not end in matrimony 
the prospects of a woman may be ruined. 

Make your inquiries about your possible future 
partners, about their antecedents, their family, their 
social and financial position. If your partner is heeilthy 
(make sure of that), make up your mind quickly. 
Marriage is a lottery ; go in for it at once and take 
your chance. 

A woman should avoid accepting a man who has been 
particularly successful with women. At the same time, 
she should look for one to whom woman is not an 
enigma, and who is a man of the world and of strong 
character, so that she may feel sure that when he chose 
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her, he said to himself: *I know my mind; happiness 
fpr me lies there/ On that man she will be able to 
depend and lean safely. 

As peace and security are the guarantees of happi- 
ness in matrimony, a man should not choose a lovely 
rose who will attract the attention of all tibe men, 
but look for a modest violet in some retired, shady 
spot. The violet is the emblem of peaceful and lasting 
love. 

A woman should avoid marrying a man who at 
home is the favourite of many sisters who constantly 
dance attendance on him. That man is spoiled for 
matrimony. He will require his wife to bestow on 
him all the attentions he received from his sisters, 
besides those which he has a right to expect from a 
wife. 

I should advise woman to shun a dragon of virtue like 
fire : she should prefer a dragoon rather. A man may 
be good, but he must not overdo it. He that has no 
wickedness is too good for this world; not even a 
nun could endure him. Fancy, my dear lady, a man 
being shocked by you ! The male prig is the abomina- 
tion of the earth, and should be the pet aversion of 
women. 

Let a man avoid marrying a woman who has won the 
applause of the public. The life of a successful woman 
unfits her for matrimony and its peaceftd joys. Of 
course there are, and I have known, many exceptions. 
If you marry a well-known singer, you will so<hi discover 
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yourself in the act of canying her roll of music. Ah, 
if you are a great singer yourself, well and good ! But 
then, take care that if you both appear at the same 
concert, one does not get more encores than the otiber, 
or peace will be destroyed. 

Don't marry women who have big bouquets of roses 
and orchids sent to them, or your daily little bunch of 
violets or lilies-of-the-valley will soon run the risk of 
being despised. 



CHAPTER VI 

MAXIMS F0& THB MARRTKD MAN 

Keep your wife in order — ^How to deal with her (oonfideittial). 

If at the beginning of his married life a man cannot 
have enough control over himself to see that his wife 
does not get her own way in everjiiiing, and that he 
does not make himself her abject slave, he will never 
be able to recover his liberty, and he is done for, 
condemned to subjection for the rest of his natural life. 
The beginning of wisdom is to keep your wife in 
order. 

No Government has ever been known to successfully 
suppress, or even reduce, any liberty or privilege pre- 
viously granted to the people. If a man capitulates on 
the threshold of matrimony, he will never be able to 
recover one inch of the ground he has surrendered. In 
fact, a man has to be as careful to avoid spoiling a wife 
as he would a child, and that for her sake as well as for 
his own. 

To be happy, for instance, a woman does not require 
the constant presence of her husband. On the contrary, 
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she will enjoy his company veiy much more if he and 
she are not always thrown together. 

I know men who, from the b^inning of their married 
lives, visited their dubs, ^oyed men^s company, while 
remaining very devoted to their wives and making them 
very happy. 

But if a man waits ten years to decide on belonging 
to a club, he will soon discover the terrible mistake he 
has mada His visits to that dub will be treated like 
perfect acts of unfaithfulness, reproaches will begin, 
followed by sulking, and the famous sentence will be 
uttered, * You love me no more.' 

To be happy, matrimonial life must be uniform. 
Every change must be discreet, gradual, and for the 
better. You have to keep a fire alive for the length of 
your natural life ; see that your cellar is well stocked 
and the fiiel used discriminately and economically. 

Control your love and your ardour. If at the be- 
ginning you are too attentive, and do such things as 
you know you cannot do for ever, look out! The 
slightest inattention will take the most gigantic pro- 
portions. 

Some men, good diplomatists, carry this principle the 
length of objecting to being their wives' lovers, simply 
because they know they cannot always be lovers, and 
that the day they cease to be lovers they will be con- 
sidered perfect criminals. 

Therefore, my friend, control yourself sufficiently to 
restrain your ipanchemtnts so deverly that your wife 
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may be led to believe that you love her more and more 
every day. Remember that you enter the holy estate 
of matrimony with a certain capital of love. The whole 
happiness of your married life will depend on the way 
you use that capital 

Live on the interest. 

If you touch the capital, you are bound to become 
bankrupt sooner or later. 

Married life is a comedy (sometimes, alas ! a tragedy) 
in several acts. Like in a play, avoid putting into the 
first act of your married life all your strongest situations 
and all your smartest dialogue, for fear lest the interest 
should go on flagging steadily to the end. 

The clever dramatist is invariably satisfied with 
writing a quiet and sober first act. No situations of 
any strength are required. He makes his audience 
thoroughly acquainted with his characters. 

Hien the action begins, and the climax is never 
reached before the end of the last act but one. A 
genius sometimes gives it in the last act. 

The intelligent husband should bear this in mind and 
do the same. 

The first act of matrimony should be a careful and 
sympathetic study of character, the lajdng down of a 
little plan of campaign full of considerate concessions 
and well-conceived resolutions. 

It is only after at least t^i years of matrimony that 
a climax should be reached, when the man is above 
forty, in the full possession of his manly powers, when 
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the woman is above thirty, in the full possession of her 
glorious womanly charms, when both are sure of each 
other and tried friends. 

Then, and then only, they can allow themselves to be 
lovers in the fvll meaning of the word. Hiey will be 
able to enjoy that great bliss if they have not made the 
mistake of trying too soon. 

The epicure, like the diplomatist, is the one who 
knows how to wait. 

In matrimony it is not ^ All is well that ends well ^ : 
it is All is well that begins well, and not too well. 
» » » » » 

Don^t read at mealtime in the presence of your wife, 
not even the newspaper at breakfast. Converse with 
her pleasantly ; it will help to make her cheerful for the 
day ; it will also help your digestion. The market may 
have gone down, and the reading of your newspaper 
may spoil your appetite. 

If at night yoiu- room is lighted by the means of one 
lamp only, don^t bring that lamp just behind you in 
order to read your paper comfortably. See that your 
wife is not compelled to do her needlework in the dark. 
You do not perhaps realize that women are not all cats 
and cannot all of them see in darkness. 

Let your wife show and prove she loves you, but 
never let her tell it you. On the contrary, tell her all 
day long, if you choose. She will never tire of hearing 
you telling her ; she will spend her life listening to you 
telling her. 
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K your wife loses her temper, keep cool as a cucumbet 
and enjoy the scene. The effect will be marvellous and 
instantaneous. 

K you are of a jealous disposition, take all the pre- 
cautions in the world that your wife may not see it, for 
it will make her so proud that she may give you serious 
reasons for indulging in it. If you are suspicious, be a 
diplomatist and hide it fix>m her ; for if she does not 
deserve your suspicions, she will naturally resent it, and 
if she does, it will only make a hypocrite of her. 

Quarrel with your wife, but never bore her. Never 
fidget, never fuss, and never sulk. If she is late keeping 
an appointment, don^t scold, don^t make yourself un- 
pleasant. Tell her it^s much better to have her late 
than not at all. Next time go without her. The cure 
is infallible. 

If she is late coming down, take it for granted that 
she is trying to look her best for you. Feel flattered 
and show your gratitude. Remember that the modem 
comi/ng woman is the one who says she will be ready in 
ten minutes. Laugh at it, make fim of it, crack a joke 
on it, but never let a woman suppose that, in your 
manly grandeur, you can lose your temper, even your 
equanimity, for such trifles. ^ 

Never appear to be idle in your house, in the morning 
especially. K you have nothing to do, go to your 
study, your library, or any other * growlery ' ; inform 
your wife that you have to be very busy all the morn- 
ing, and will she be kind enough to see that you are 
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not disturbed? Then lock the door, light a cigar, 
and take a paper or a book, and be feaifolly busy 
all the time. Your wife, being busy herself all the 
morning, giving orders and preparing the programme 
of the day, will be grateful to you for being out of 
the way, and think all the more of you for being so 
busy. 

Whenever you do your wife a favour, make her a 
present, etc., never remind her of it. Gratitude, like 
love, is not to be had for the asking. What a woman 
admires most in a man is generosity, and to remind 
anyone of a favour is not generous. It looks like asking 
to be paid for a service. 

When you lend money to yoiu* wife, never ask for the 
return of the loan. She would think it shabby of you. 
K she should return it (there are some extraordinary 
women), give it back to her in the shape of a jewel or 
any other thing that may be a fair representative of the 
value. She will say of you, ^ My husband is a gentle- 
man,^ and this will cost you nothing, as you had made 
up yoin: mind to the loss of that loan. 

When your wife puts on a new gown, a new hat, or 
any new garment, never fail to notice it at once. She 
will appreciate an act which proves to her that your 
interest in her is keenly alive. 

Never do unto your wife what, as a gentleman, you 
would never think of doing to any lady of your ac- 
quaintance, such as to enter a room before her, meet 
her in the street without taking off your hat, etc. 
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If your wife should ever appear in your presence with 
curlers on, or in any way she would sternly refuse to 
appear before a stranger, do not reprove her, but shame 
her by the irreproachableness of yoinr appearance. 
Therefore, treat her as you want her to treat you. If 
she is intelligent, she will take the hint at once. Never 
put on slippers, a smoking-cap, spectacles, and such 
remedies for love. Always be freshly shaved, and let 
your negligi at home be as carefully put on as your best 
dress coat. Love feeds on even such trifles as these in 
the case of people of a refined and artistic tempera- 
ment. 

Never interfere with the liberty and independence of 
yoiu: wife, and never allow her to interfere with yours. 
Let her correspondence be sacred to you as yours to her. 
Mutual confidence and ^ Liberty Hall ^ should be the 
motto of matrimony. 



CHAPTER VII 

MAXIMS ]?OB THE MARRIED WOMAN 

A wife should follow and obey her husband, especially follow 
him — ^Feed the brute. 

The Roman and !foitish Empires were founded by men 
who did not allow themselves to be led by women. The 
gentle submission of woman to man is the basis of every 
solid social system. But the appearance of it is all that 
is needed. 

« « « « • 

Never tell your husband that you give him this or 
that for dinner, and not what he asks for, because you 
know what is best for him. A man will willingly yield 
to the woman he loves, he will make any sacrifice she 
may require, but he will generally draw the line at 
being told what is good for him. Of this he will beg 
to remain the best judge and tell you so frankly and 
firmly. 

Kyou suggest to your husband that he should go for 
a walk, and tell him that he must take to the right and 
go up the hill, because the air is much purer that way 
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and will make his walk much more profitable, take it 
for granted that, if he is a man really worthy of the 
name, he will take to the left and go the other way, not 
at all to annoy you, but simply to assert his liberty 
and make himself believe that, although he is married, 
he is still a free man, able to go where he likes. 

The whole being of a man craves for liberty. If he 
is not in real possession of it, give him sometimes a 
chance of fancying he is. He wiU be grateful to you 
for this delicate act of consideration, and boast in his 
club that he is one of the lucky married men absolutely 
free to do as they choose. 

Never complain of your husband because he now and 
then criticises your dress or your new hat. On the 
contrary, return grateful thanks that he takes notice of 
what you wear. There are husbands who allow their 
wives perfect freedom in this respect, for the simple 
reason that they care absolutely nothing whether they 
have a garden of flowers or an old saucepan on their 
heads. Be grateful that your husband is none of those. 

If you want to be quite sure that he will like at least 
one dress of yours, take him with you when you choose 
it and let him believe that you entirely submit to his 
taste. He will always be sure to admire that dress, 
especially if he has had the privilege of paying for it. 

Never allow your husband to frequent your dressing- 
room and poke his nose into all your little jars and 
bottles, for fear he should discover the secret of your 
beauty and of your lovely complexion. Remind him 
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that Balzac said that a man most be a philosopher or a 
fool who enters his wife^s dressing-room. 

Cheerfulness is the keynote of happiness in matrimony. 
Never take life, and never let your husband take life, 
too seriously, if you happen to have the good fortune 
to be in easy circumstances. Indulge in little fads and 
yield to hundreds of innocent temptations. Your life 
will one day be worth remembering on account of the 
thousand and one little follies you will have indulged in 
and enjoyed. 

If your husband has a hobby, encourage him in it ; 
never snub him for it. If he brings home a little picture, 
an engraving, a set of books, a few bits of china he has 
taken a fancy to, admire his purchase, and don^t tell 
him he has spent his money foolishly. Probably he has 
earned that money himself. Besides, reflect that there 
are men who spend their money in drink or at the 
gambling-table, not only their spare cash, but often the 
money that would buy the necessaries of life for their 
wives and families. 

I know men who dare not change the place of a 
picture in their own house, for fear of being sneered at 
by their wives. Let your husband ^ potter^ about his 
house to his hearths content. Let his study be a lovely 
picture of disorder, and every time you enter that room, 
don^t begin to turn up your nose at the door, and look 
everywhere to see if there is a little dust on the furniture. 

When you have decided to go in for the spring-clean- 
ing of your house, choose your time well and see that it 
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fits in with one when your husband can have a littie 
holiday. Spring-cleaning indulged in indiscriminately 
has been the cause of more disturbance in temper and 
language than all the immorality of the world put 
together. 

Let the man smoke and the children romp all over 
the place. Don^ compel them to withdraw, like 
culprits, one in some undeiground den, the others in a 
nursery at the top of the housa If some stuck-up prig 
of your acquaintance should call on you and spread the 
report that your house is not kept on the strictest lines 
of order and propriety, plead guilty, and show that 
woman, to obtain ^extenuating circumstances,^ the 
marks of the kisses of your husband and children 
engraven on your cheerful, happy face. 

Dotft lavish yourself too much on your husband. 
Always leave something to be desired. If you saturate 
him with love, he will get tired of you. 

When lots of people require your attention in your 
house and you have to reply to all in succession, do not 
exhaust your stock of sweetness, patience and gentleness 
on your friends, your relatives, your children and your 
servants, so that, when your husband^s turn comes, yoa 
may not have to say to him wiih a frown : * Now, what 
isitP 

He should be served first and best. Perhaps he 
deserves it. If not, your consideration for him may 
put it into his hea4 to tiy and deserve it. 



CHAPTER Vm 

THE GENTLE ART OF BULING A HUSBAND 

The role of women over men is the snTYival of the fittest. 

The best thing that can happen to a man is to be 
ruled by his wife ; but she should rule him so discreetly, 
so diplomatically, that he could almost boast that it 
is he who rules her. At all events, he should remain 
very undecided which of the two it is that rules 
the other. And when a man is not quite sure 
that it is he who rules his wife, you may take it for 
granted that it is she who rules him. Of course, I 
start from this indispensable, fundamental element, that 
there is love between husband and wife. Without love 
existing in matrimonial life, no rule can be laid down, 
no advice can be given on the subject. 

How is the art of ruling a husband to be learned ? 
The American and the French girls are at a good 
school ; they have only to study how Mamma does it. 
I have traveUed all over the world, and so far I have 
discovered two countries only in which the men are in 
leading-strinjgs and the women are the leaders — my own 

8 
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beloved one and the United States of America. Jn 
these two privileged nations the women lead the men 
by the nose; but in America the women 1)oast of it, 
and I do not think they should. In France the women 
do not boast of it, but they do it, and with a vengeance. 
Yet, before the people a Frenchwoman will always 
say: ^Oh, I do so and so because it pleases my 
husband.** Dear little humbug! does she, though! 
Butter would not melt in her mouth when she says 
that 

Now, the rule of the women over the men, both in 
France and in America, is simply the survival of the 
fittest, the power of the most keen and intelligent; 
but for all that, and perfectly as he may realize it, a 
man objects to his submission being obvious to every- 
body. In public he will let his wife pass first ; in the 
elevator with her he will take oflF his hat ; in the street 
car he will give her a seat and remain standing. All 
this is not submission ; it is merely politeness. He 
behaves, not like a henpecked husband, but only as a 
gentleman, and a man should always be as polite to 
his wife as he would to any lady he comes in con- 
tact with. A French gentlemcm, who meets his wife 
in the street and stops to speak to her, remains 
with his head uncovered until she begs him to 
put on his hat. A French son does the same to his 
mother. 

This leads me to the first and the most important 
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principle of the art of ruling a husband, and that is, 
never to allow him to do to her, or before her, what 
she knows he would never think of doing to or before 
any lady of his acquaintance — at any rate, without her 
permission. Hie day on which either a husband or a 
wife says, * Oh, never mind ; it^s my husband,^ or * Oh, 
it^s only my wife ; I can do as I please,^ on that day, 
that awfiil day, Cupid packs up his traps, and when 
that little fellow is gone he never comes back ; he is too 
busy visiting. 

To rule a husband it is not at all necessary that the 
wife should be the more clever of the two, unless by 
clever you mean intelligent, much less that she should 
possess a better education than he. The latter quali- 
fication would probably lead her to rule him in an 
assertive and aggressive manner, which would be fatal 
to their happiness. Very few marriages are happy 
when the wife is the superior of her husband. I know 
very clever men, scientific and literary men of prodigious 
ability, who are completely ruled by charming little 
geese who are fortunate Plough to possess the most 
enviable of gifts— common-sense, delicacy, refinement, 
consideration, amiability, devotion, unselfishness, and a 
good temper. Hiese men enjoy the rule of their wives 
thoroughly. 

God save you, my dear fellow-man, from the con- 
ceited woman who cannot do wrong! You will find 
that you cannot live up to that. If the day after you 

8—2 
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are married you discover that your wife is perfect, run 
away for your life. Perfection in a woman ought to be 
a cause for divorce. In fact, never have anything to do 
with angels this side of the grave. 

How I do love that simple, fascinating little woman 
who gently puts her arms round her husband^s neck, 
kisses him, and confesses that she was wrong ! What a 
brute that man is if he does not at once take that dear 
creature in his arms and make all the apologies he is 
capable of for behaving in such an ungentlemanly way 
as to force his wife to acknowledge that she was in the 
wrong ! That man, if he is a gentleman, a man even, 
will spend weeks and weeks after such a confession 
attending to the smallest wishes of his wife. I would 
lay all I am worth in this world at the feet of a woman 
who would acknowledge that she was in the wrong. 
Most of them will argue and talk you deaf, dumb, 
blind, and lame, until, for peace^ sake, you will say: 
*Yes, dear, you are right, of course. How could I 
imagine for a single moment that you were not?^ 
Then a ray of satisfaction flashes across her face, which 
seems to say to you: *I knew you would have to 
acknowledge it.' 

To rule your husband, my dear lady, do exactly as 
you please, but always pretend that you do as he 
pleases. That is where your ability comes in. 

Men are ruled, as children are, by the prospect of a 
reward. The reward of your husband is your amia- 
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bility, your sweetness, your devotion, and your beauty, 
of which you should take a constant care. Love has 
to be fed constantly. And always let him suppose 
that it is for him only that you wish to remain 
beautiful. 

* m m m m 

The woman who believes that she is asserting her 
independence every time she puts on a hat particularly 
displeasing to her husband is as intelligent and clever 
as the Irishman who buys a return ticket at a railway 
office, and, on entering his compartment, says to his 
fellow-passengers : ^ I have played a good joke on the 
company, I have bought a return ticket — but I don^t 
mean to return.'^ 



CHAPTER IX 

AET IN LOVB 

Pleasure and happiness — Loye is the poetry of the senses — ^The 
artistic temperament — The instroment and the instm- 
mentalist — The defence of monogamy on artistic principles 
— ^Polygamy vernu monotony. 

Pleasure is a passing sensation. What the soul craves 
for is a permanent state. Pleasure is the satisfaction 
of the moment ; happiness is the security of the morrow. 
Nothing but happiness gives satisfaction to the sOuL 

Thomas Carlyle spent his life in scolding the human 
race for trying to be happy. His diatribes should 
have been aimed only at those who are foolish enough 
to try to find happiness in pleasure. 

Happiness is to be found in congenial work, in a regular 
and well-spent life, in obscurity and retirement, in sound 
and true friendship, and especidly in the love of a man 
and a woman who thoroughly appreciate each other. 

For instance, Carlyle abused money -ma]cing, that 
chief pccupation of modem life which most people 
pursue in order to attain the great end, happiness. 
But men may find pleasure in money-grubbing, not 
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happiness. Carlyle mistook pleasure for happiness. 
His dysp^tic state prevented him from enjoying any 
pleasure, and his sour disposition any happiness ; and, 
just as a man who cannot eat a dinner loves to lecture 
another who enjoys a good digestion, he scolded and 
snarled. Now, mankind has never been improved by 
scolding, and that is why his writings have passed over 
the heads of the human race and done no good. Man 
has ever been, is, and ever will be, in search of the 
solution of the great problem of life, happiness ; and 
what they want is thinkers, writers who will help them 
to find it. Carlyle treated the human race very much 
as he treated his wife : he wrote beautiful love-letters 
to her, but never said a kind or sweet word to her 
which might have helped to make her happy. 

Ttere is always something very unsatisfactory and 
inconclusive about a blind man discoursing on colour, 
or a dyspeptic one on pleasure and happiness. 

No doubt the greatest source of happiness in this 
world is to be found in the love and devotion of a man 
and a woman. You may find it in every sphere of life, 
but more particularly in that little cottage covered with 
ivy, jasmine, and honeysuckle which seldom attracts the 
attention of the passer-by. Happy the one whose nest 
is hidden far from the crowd ! 

Now, what will especially help a man and woman to 
find happiness in love P Many, many things will help, 
but most especially the artistic temperament — ^that tem- 
perament which can be cultivated and developed, and 
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which will cause the man and the woman to always look 
for the beautiful, for the enjoyment of the soul and the 
heart at the same time as that of the body. 

Love is the poetry of the senses. It reveals its secrets 
and its ecstasies only to those who can so mingle their 
thoughts, their hearts, their souls, as to transform two 
beings into one— only to pec^le of refinement and of 
artistic disposition. 

The French, for example, are neither more moral nor 
more immoral than the English or the Americans : they 
are di£Ferent in their morality, di£Ferent in their im- 
morality, as they are in their tastes, customs, and 
habits. But what I am perfectly sure of is that they 
are the happiest people on earth, simply because of 
their artistic temperament, which makes them take all 
their pleasures in discreet moderation, like epicures, 
and, by making the companionship of man and woman 
most pleasant and attractive, enables them to enjoy 
domestic relations in all their beautiful fulness. 

But, some people will say, is not an artistic tempera* 
ment conducive to imfaithf ulness ? Will not a man 
with an artistic temperament, for example, constantly 
have new ^ artistic'^ aspirations, and constantly fall in 
love with beauty ? Not at all necessarily. If you will 
allow me to repeat an expression, of which I cannot 
say I am particularly proud, but the truth of whidi I 
insist on, that woman is a beautiful instrument and 
man a good or a bad instrumentalist, I will answer: 
No, not at all necessarily. I am not aware that Sarasate 
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or Joachim require more than one violin to give their 
marvellous performances on, and I know that when 
Faderewski goes on tour, he insists on always playing 
on the same piano, which follows him everywhere. 

It is not only on moral but on artistic grounds that 
I object to polygamy, and that I advocate monotony 
— ^I mean monogamy. And on this subject another 
question might be put: Should a woman prefer to 
marry a man to whom woman is an enigma ? I know 
that most people who belong to the retinue of Mrs. 
Grundy will at once exclaim : Most decidedly a woman 
should expect to find the man as he expects to find her. 
Hiere goes again the old saying : ^ What is good for 
the goose should be good for the gander."* 

Well, there is something in that ; but when I consider 
that the whole happiness of a married life may depend 
on the start, I would fain reply : Remember that the 
first time a man whispers words of love he is a fearful 
stammerer. 

Mrs. Grundy is a very moral person for whom I 
cannot help feeling some respect ; but she is the cause 
of a great deal of happiness being missed in Anglo- 
Saxon lands. My greatest grudge against that lady is 
that she is the bitter, implacable enemy of the artistic, 
the beautiful, and the truthful, of which she has suc- 
ceeded in denuding art, literature, and life itself. Anglo- 
Saxon intelligence — ^^the intellectuals,' as we call them 
in France, are dead against her, loathe her, but the 
masses of the people are crawling on their knees before 
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her. All the oonventioiialities of English life have been 
invented to suit her tastes, and to please her the most 
innocent pleasures have had to be transformed into 
funereal functions. Everything suggests impropriety 
and indec^icy to her distorted mind, and she is the 
cause that, in England, and also to some extent in 
America, art, literature, and life, have to lie in order 
to avoid running the risk of deserving her frowns 



CHAPTER X 

80BB TRIALS FOE PEOPLE IN LOVE — WILL LOVE TEIUMPH 
OVEE THE AFFLICTIONS OF THE BODY ? 

A pathetic story — Could yon whisper words of love through an 
ear-trumpet? — The case presented on the stage — Take 
care of the woman you love. 

The following reflections were suggested to me by a 
pitiful story that I heard a few days ago only. A 
young, beautiful girl, belonging to the best society, was 
engaged to be married. During her lover'^s absence 
she had typhoid fever. She recovered and is now quite 
well, but (the ^ but ^ is terrible) she has not a single hair 
left on her head. Of course, she wears a wig, but she 
has tried every possible thing, consulted the most 
eminent specialists, to no avail. Her lover is returning 
very soon. He knew she was ill, but does not know 
the terrible misfortune which has befallen his beautiful 
jUmcie. Will he marry her? Will his love be 
powerful enough to overlook the loss of woman^s best 
ornament on his sweetheart's head ? Will he be able 
to behold her with the wig off, and say to her : ^ I love 
you just the same T In a melodrama he would, but 
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will hef I dare not answer the question. We do not 
live in heroic times nowadays, and you must not ask 
too much of man. 

As physical beauty is an appanage far more precious 
to a woman than a man, the question may perhaps be 
better put in the following manner : If a man loves a 
woman, will her disfigurement — the loss of a limb, the 
loss of her hair, deafness, blindness, or any other 
calamity of this sort which may afflict her — destroy the 
love of that man for that woman ? 

It is all very well to say that love is the yearning of 
the soul, but it must be admitted that the man himself is 
closely associated with it, and that the face is the means 
of expressing what the soul feels. You can softly 
whisper ^ I love you ^ in a woman^s ear ; but if the poor 
thing is deaf, you cannot shout these three words at her, 
much less blow them through a trumpet. If you doubt 
me, try it in a play, and you will see the effect it will 
infallibly produce on tiie audience. Why, they will 
roar. Deafness is terrible, so dull, so prosaic, so sug- 
gestive of old age ; I have sometimes heard men wish 
their wives were dumb, but deaf never. 

I remember once seeing a play at a Paris Boulevard 
theatre, frequented by the emotional portion of the 
Parisian public, in which the heroine, in the fourth act, 
appears with a thick veil over her fa^e. She has had 
small-pox and she is sadly disfigured for life; she 
expects her lover, who is returning from the war. A 
year has elapsed since the curtain went down over the 
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third act ; she has just received a letter announcing his 
arrival safe and sound. She is happy, radiant; then 
she looks at herself in a glass and weeps bitterly ; she 
has told him of her illness, but not of her misfortune ; he 
knows nothing about it. Will he love her still when he 
sees her, or will he go away from her ? The suspense is 
awful, and the situation dramatic. At last he appears on 
the threshold of the door, and stretches out his arms to 
her ; she remains speechless, motionless, and the audience 
breathless. He rushes up to her to take her in his 
arms. With a dramatic gesture of the hands she bids 
him stand back. Then she tells him what has happened ; 
but he is one of those worthy, undaimted heroes of the 
Boulevard melodramas whose love can triumph over all 
obstacles. He swears that it will make no difference 
to his sentiments ; she lifts up her veil ; then he falls 
at her feet and exclaims from the depths of his heart : 
* I love you j ust the same, my darling.'' (Tableau, cheers, 
and applause.) Of course he does not say to her that 
he finds her more beautiful than ever, and that the 
marks suit her style of beauty and all that sort of thing, 
but he swears again that his love has not altered, and 
the audience applaud this lofty sentiment, and the 
women say : ^ That's a man !^ 

ITm ! is it, though ? 

A friend who was with me on that occasion, and who 
is a bit of a cynic, said to me : * There was only one 
possible dhumement for that play to give satisfaction to 
an audience that must go home perfectly persuaded that 
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the hero and the herome will be happy and in love with 
each other for ever and ever. The author missed a 
fine dramatic curtain. As iiie small-pox marks cannot 
be taken away, that man should have carried his love 
for that girl further than he did. He should have torn 
his eyes out in her presence. The sacrifice would have 
gone straight to her heart, and would have made the 
continuation of his love possible.^ 

* Well,' I said, * yes, I see what you mean, but how 
do you know that the girl would have cared to marry a 
blind man P Maybe her love would not triumph over 
the difficulty.' 

I may tell you that I knew a loving married couple 
who ceased to love eadi other, he because her hair 
turned white, and she because his turned outwards. 

This is a psychological subject that may well puzzle 
the best sociologist. 

I have not tried to answer the question, but merely 
intended to offer it for discussion. 

However, this I will say to my fellow-men : ^ I know 
how truly and deeply you love your wives and sweet- 
hearts, but let me advise you : Dont try the experiment ; 
don't put your love to so severe a test. Take the 
greatest care of the said wives and sweethearts, and see 
that no accident happens to them, that no disease dis- 
figures them or permanently injures their health. This 
is wisdom.* 



CHAPTER XI 

HAN VEBSUS WOMAN IN LOVS 

How many times can a man and a woman loye ? — They loye 
differently — A delicate question — 'Lncky dog!* — The 
inexorability of the virtuous woman. 

Man is capable of love as earnestly as woman is ; but 
love is not the whole business of his life, whereas it is a 
womanV When a child, she loves her doll ; when a 
girl, her mother ; when a woman, a man. She can feed 
on love and die of it. When a mother, she loves her 
children ; when she dies, surrounded by beloved grand- 
children, she may say that her life has been well filled. 

I believe that a woman can love more than once. I 
have known widows remarry, and love their second 
husbands with the same devotion as their first. 

A man really loves once only. I knew a man under 
fifty who was married three times. He was a good and 
devoted husband to his three wives, but he never really 
loved but the second. If he dies suddenly without 
having time to take all his precautions, the portrait of 
his second wife will be found on his heart 
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The reason of this is that men and women love in 
different ways. A man loves because his whole being — 
heart, soul, and body— craves for a woman. A woman 
often gives herself to a man because it pleases her to be 
loved by him. For a man, love is the pleasure he feels 
in the company of a woman ; for a woman, it is the 
enjoyment of the pleasure she gives to a man. A 
woman is proud to call hersdf a reward, and that is 
why all heroes appeal to her so much. Mirabeau was 
the plainest of men, with his face covered with small- 
pox marks, yet no man ever made so many conquests 
among women. Successful generals, explorers, great 
orators, authors, artists, singers, all appeal to women. 
They may not love them personally, but it affords them 
great pleasure to be loved by them. There is in every 
woman a craving for a man superior to herself, and tiiat 
is why women who try to dominate men are such dismal 
failures. 

m * ^ m 

To a woman love is sacred, her food, her life. 

Never have a sneer at a woman or at a child. When- 
ever you feel sarcastic, exercise j^ur talents on some- 
thing else. 

Never profane the words, *I love you'; they may 
seal the fate of a woman ; but when you have uttered 
these three words in great earnestness, and the woman 
has answered with that great religious, almost sad, 
smile that Victor Hugo called * the smile of angels,'' 
when, in a word, she is yom-s, place her on a pedestal. 
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on an altar, and worship her. The world has nothmg 
better to oflFer yauu ; 

* * \\ ♦ ♦ 

A man can cure a woman of a man. Nothmg can 
cm:e a man of a woman, miless it be that woman herself. 

While cm the subject of love and tender relations, let 
me ask a question of my lady readers : Which would 
you rather know, that the man you love had broken his 
all^iance to you, but kept his heart faithful, or that 
he had lost his heart with another woman, but kept his^ 

* monastic ' vows ? A clever woman once answered me 
in the following manner : *If that man was my husband, 
I would much rather know that his heart had gone from 
me for a time. If I was not married to him, I would 
prefer to know that his heart had remained faithful.' 

Only I must warn you that if a man put this question 
to his wife, she would probably say to him at once : 

* Jack, which of the two are you guilty of?' 

*In ninety cases out of a hundred,' says Paul 
Bourget, ^ for a woman to play her heaxt in the game 
of love is to play at cards with a sharper, and gold 
against counterfeit pieces.' How true! for when the 
game is over, society (which ought to be ashamed of 
itself in its treatment of men and women) says of the 
man, * Lucky dog T but mocks at the woman who has 
given way, puts her outside the pale when she forgets 
herself for the moment, and turns away from her when 
she gives way to despair. Poor woman ! She cannot 
rebel, for if man is the cause ol her downfall, it is 

4 
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woman who becomes her bitterest enemy. There is no 
pity in the breast of a woman for the woman who has 
fallen, unless she herself has had the same sad experi- 
ence. The virtuous woman is inexorable, although her 
virtue is very often like a fortress which never had to 
capitulate for the reason that it never was attacked. 

If I were a woman, oh, how I should hate women ! 

Madame de Stael said that what consoled her to 
know that she was a woman was that she would never 
have to marry a woman. 



CHAPTER Xn 

COUBTINO IN FBANCS AND KNOLANB 

Kneeling and sitting — ^The piqnanoj of Treaaeb, oonrting — The 
nse of the second person singular — The sealing kiss. 

The art of courtship as practised in France and 
England leaves the amorous Gaul sometimes at a 
decided disadvantage, and sometimes at a marked 
advantage, by comparison with the Briton. On the 
whole, I think honours are easy. Take the declaration 
of love. In France the foolish animal has to go on his 
knees at the feet of the adored one, who through her 
modestly drooping eyelashes can make an inventory of 
the suitor^s least defects — of the bald spot on his crown, 
his languishing eyes, with their white turned up in the 
ardour of passion, maybe of the little wart which will 
obtrude itself for observation, esjiecially at such a 
moment. The poor Frenchman is obliged to run the 
risk of making himself very ridiculous. 

But now turn to England. There, if you would 
a- wooing go, you sit down comfortably, very much at 
your ease, with the beloved object of your dreams at 

4—2 
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your side, or sitting on a cushion at your feet. Thus 
situated, you can murmur your soft whispers of love 
into her ears without any risk of dislocating your spinal 
column. The ladies will possibly think that the busi- 
ness is more nicely arranged in France, but they will 
hardly get the other sex to agree with them. 

In America I never was able to make any observations 
on the subject. Those provoking Yankees invariably 
waited until I had left their houses to proceed to busi- 



What adds, however, to the diarm of the French 
system of making love is that French girls do not 
enjoy the same freedom as English ones, and that the 
declarations of love are made in the sweet moments 
stolen from the watchfulness of their parents. 

What, for instance, would an English girl, or for that 
matter an American one, think of the young lady in 
M. Victorien Sardou^s comedy of * Old Bachelors,^ who, 
finding herself alone with her lover — a lover to whom she 
is engaged to be married — ^reproaches him with having 
ventured into her presence when he knew that there was 
no one with her ? 

* NTest-ce pas que c'est bon d'etre ensemble ?' pleads 
the young man. 

* Je n'ai pas dit que oe ne f&t pas bon,' replies the 
young lady in good epigrammatic style ; * j'ai dit que ce 
nMtait pas bien.' 

To the Anglo-Saxon people who have not familiarized 
themselves with French customs and modes of thought, 
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it seems simply inconceivable that a girl who intends to 
entrust to a particular man the happiness of her life 
should think tiiere could be danger, indiscretion, im- 
propriety of any, even the slightest kind, in talking to 
him for a few moments without the presence of 
witnesses. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I have always pitied the English-speaking people for 
using the second person singular only when addressing 
the Almighty. 

I am not speaking of poetry, of course, but of every- 
day conversational prose. This second person singular 
seems to me indispensable for the due expression of love. 
Where is the Frenchwoman who does not remember 
with a thrill of pleasure the never-to-be-forgotten 
moment when her lover, after many times saying to her 
^ Je vous aime,^ got emboldened enough, by her return 
of his deep affection, to diange that ^ Je vous aime ^ into 
*Je t'aime'? 

She knows that this change of person sealed her fete, 
that fix)m the very moment that second person singular 
was used she became his. ^Je vous aime'' will, of 
course, always appeal to the woman who loves the man 
who utters these words; but when *Je t'aime' is 
whispered into her ears, she will close her eyes in ecstasy 
and be transported to heaven as if f(H' eternal bliss. 

Iliis use of the second person singular in love affairs 
is not the only superiority that the French have over 
the Anglo-Saxons in the expression of the tender 
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feelings. In England, and t believe also in America, a 
woman is kissed on the lips by her £Either, mother, 
brothers and lady and girl friends. Of course her lover 
will do tiie same, with more ardour, manb expression, 
more ^ impressions ;^ but in France this ik very seldom 
the case. Girls are kissed on the fordnead by their 
father, and on the cheeks by all their otner relatives and 
friends. Even a tiny little girl, on being asked for a 
kiss, will offer her cheeks, never her mc^th. The lips 
are entirely reserved for Cupid. 

A French philosopher has said that when a woman 
has surrendered her lips she has surrendered everything ; 
but he is right only as £ur as his countrywomen are 
concerned. Even after saying ^Je vous aime,^ the 
Frenchman will not dare kiss his sweetheart on the lips. 
It is only after risking the sacred second person singular, 
^ Je t'aime/ that he will venture to do so, and thus 
stamp her his. 

Well, after all is said and done, I have no doubt that 
Britons and Americans find that the second person 
plural, for want of the second person singular, answers 
the purpose well enough. And for ever and ever men 
and women will love without attempting to discover 
new methods or adopt foreign ones. The old story will 
ever be told ; the old method will ever do. 



CHAPTER Xra 

THB WOMAN-HATBB 

Should a woman marry a woman-hater? — The portrait of a 
woman-hater — ^The risk a woman rons in marrying a 
woman -lover — Take your chancQ, don't oast your pearls 
before swine. ^ 

Should a woman marry a woraan-hatcsr ? Yes, some 
people say, because he will pay no attention to any 
other woman, and will be a faithful husband in all the 
force of the expression. A woman-hater is far excellence 
a one-woman^s man, and just the scxrt of man that a 
woman should wish to marry. 

No, other people say, the woman-hater is a no- 
woman^s man. A woman should many a lover of her 
sex, and feel proud to know that it is she whom he 
prefers to all and loves best of all. Of course, they 
admit that she will have to be careful and ever- watchful 
in order to keep alive the interest which her husband 
takes in her and the affection which he feels for her. 
But a woman-hater is a prig, and the male prig is the 
last man that a woman should care to marry. 

I think the latter are right. The woman-hater hates 
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all women, and will never be capable of any love for his 
wife any more than for any other woman. Only the 
sense of ownership will make him value her. He may 
like her, be a good friend to her, a hard-working and 
devoted husband, but he will never be a lover to her ; 
and the husband who, during at least the first fifteen 
years of his married life, cannot now €md then be the 
lover of his wife fails to give to that woman that bliss 
which is a perfect compensation for all the troubles and 
miseries of that which the Popes are fond of calling the 
Vale of Tears, and Mrs. Gramp * the Wale of Tears.' 

The woman-hater is a man who has never petted his 
mother, who has never been the ' chum' of his sisters, 
who as a boy has despised girls, and as a young man 
has treated them with disrespect and even contempt. 
This kind of man has never once in his life given a 
thought to woman, has never deemed it consistent with 
his dignity to devote a minute to the study of her 
character. He has never given way to her charms, he 
has never felt her influence, he has never learned to 
smile kindly at her little foibles €md fads. The idea 
has never occurred to him to indulge her, to treat her, 
in turn, as a beloved child, even sometimes a spoiled 
one, as a friend whose advice is worth following nine 
times out of ten, as a sweet companion either for 
moments of pleasure or for those of studious retirement. 
For him woman is a necessary evil. He puts up with 
her, and is always glad when she is gone. She annoys 
him, provokes him — ^nay, even shocks him, and her 
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frivolity is for him a constant source of torment. He 
breathes more freely when at last he is left alone or 
finds himself in the company of men at his club. 

He is seldom generous, and is not infrequently a 
miser. 

The woman-hater is always conceited, and most 
generally selfish, and conceit and selfishness ai^ the two 
worst, the two most objectionable, pieces of furniture in 
the household of a married coupla The woman-hater 
is also dull, and often sulky, which is worse still. With 
him there can be no cheerfumess in the house, and 
dulness is the bitterest enemy of happiness in matri- 
mony. 

The woman-hater has not a redeeming fault or foible 
which may enable his wife to get hold of him. He has 
no weaknesses to make him lovable or even tolerable. 
He is ironclad, and a woman cannot come near him 
without getting a bruise of some sort or other. He will 
ever stand before his wife a perfect model for her to look 
up to, and all her pretty little womanly ways, being a 
closed letter to him, will be wretchedly wasted on him. 

like all conceited men, the woman-hater has no 
humour in him. He cannot for the life of him see a 
joke. A frivolous remark will make him fix)wn. He is 
a moral man with a vengeance, but all his morality and 
all the gold in the world are not worth the smile of a 
genisJ, cheerful husband. And, worst of all, the woman- 
hater is generally dyspeptic, and if a woman marries a 
dyspeptic man she is done for. 
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The man-flirt is the most despicable creatmre on 
earthy but the woman-hater is undoubtedly the most 
objectionable. 

Yes, my dear lady, avoid the womaa-hater, and, 
above all, don^t marry him. Have to your wedded 
husband a lover of women, full of foibles and weak- 
nesses, a man who understands and appreciates women. 
It will depend upon you whether that man will make 
the best of husbands or not. 

With a woman-lover marriage is a risk; with a 
woman-hater it is a certainty. With the latter you 
will be casting pearls before swine. 

Marry the former and take your chance. 
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fession-books which I have this moment mider my e;res, 
and in which is to be found the question, * What defect 
do you hate most in man?^ eighteen women have 
answered, * Meanness."* That is just what you would 
expect, now, don^t you think so ? 

Of course, there are women of whom it might be 
said, however preposterous the remark may sound, that 
they are not only perfect ladies, but also perfect gentle- 
men. These are glorious women. Now, dont smile; 
I know what I am saying. When you say of a woman 
that she is a perfect lady, the remark chi^y refers to 
her manners, the way she dresses and behaves in society, 
etc When you say of a man that he is a perfect 
gentleman, it means that he is a man of considerate 
feelings, generous, magnanimous even, a man who 
could not do anything mean if he tried. 

A woman who receives an anonjrmous letter about 
her husband, puts it in the fire, and never mentions the 
fact to him, behaves like a gentleman. A man who 
receives an anonymous letter about his wife and shows 
it to her is a cur. 

In a pretty play, the name of which escapes me just 
at present, a woman has compromised herself with a 
man. A letter from that man is delivered to her before 
her husband. The latter knows whom the letter is 
from. His wife hands it to him. 

* My dear, this letter is addressed to you. I have no 
right to open it,^ says the husband. ^ Don'^t you want 
to read it yourself?' 
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The wife cmswers that she does noiy^ 

* Very well,' he says ; * then ther^is only one thmg 
to do.' ^ 

And before her he throws it into the fire. 

All the women in the audience applaud. So they 
should; but how many of th^n would behave in the 
same manner if such a letter -from a woman came to 
their husband ? 

Meanness in a man is revolting to woman; but 
although many women cannot be accused of the defect, 
it must be admitted that it is often found in them. 

Many a man who was sure that his wife was in 
earnest love with another man would be found ready 
to sacrifice himself and give his wife to that man. A 
celebrated English writer did it. Under similar cir- 
cumstances a woman would rather give her husband or 
lover to the tiger of Mr. Frank R. Stockton. 

A man will admit the possibility of his wife loving 
another man and being loved by him. He may grieve 
over it, but he will not despise her for it, or necessarily 
impute any low or degrading motive to her. But a 
woman will never admit that her husband can have 
fSedlen in love with another woman. She will only accuse 
him of being too amorous, and in her eyes that other 
woman can only be a ^ low creature.' She will not stop 
a moment and reflect that by lowering that * creature ' 
she lowers herself, since her husband, for a time at any 
rate, may prefer that woman to her. 

It will not ent^ her head that, maybe, her husband 
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goes down on his knees and prays that he may forget 
that woman, but is conquered in the struggle, and 
cannot resist the fascination. No ; for her the woman 
IS an abandoned creature and her husband a blackguard. 
Every day in the novels she reads, she will give her 
8]rmpathies to a man who has met with the misfortune 
which has befallen her husband and hersdf . 

She will forget that if there was no passion in this 
life, no human weaknesses, no pits and falls in the path 
of man and woman, there would be no drama, no great 
poetry — ^in fact, no literature, no art. 

She wiU admit that no heart (man^s or woman^s) is 
free from the danger of being lost She will admit that 
this may happen to any man, but not to her husband. 
You may give her to read and study all the works of 
Balzac, of Alexandre Dumas the younger, and of all 
the greatest dissectors of the human heart; she will 
learn nothing. The mind of a woman is a mixture of 
obstinacy and prejudice. When she reads the accounts 
of the proceedings of the Divorce Court, she exclaims 
of the respondent, if she be a woman : ^ Poor thing ! 
romantic, I suppose.** When the respondent is a man, 
she dismisses the whole thing with: ^Man^s a beast.'' 
She sometimes sjrmpathizes with a co-respondent. 

What women admire particularly in men is in- 
dulgence, the spirit of forgiveness, magnanimity. Their 
hero is the man of the play who, when his wife, falling 
at his feet, shrieks, ^ I €un not guilty !^ takes her gently 
by the hand, embraced her, and whispers softly in her 
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ears, like Dr. Primrose to his misguided daughter: 
^And if thou wert, child, am I not here to protect 
thee, to comfort thee ? And, true enough, the situation 
is pathetic, thoroughly human, and that husband^s role 
is sublime ; but in real life not one woman out of a 
thousand would play that part. 

For, even when woman forgives, it is out of con- 
sideration for her children — ^for her own sake, as it were, 
in order to avoid a scandal, an open avowal of the 
situation. She may forgive, but she will not foiget. 
It is true that in Mr. Arthur Pinero^s beautiful play, 
^ The Profligate,^ the wife forgives, cmd tells her husband 
she will help him bear it. But the ofience was com- 
mitted before the marriage. She has not been per- 
sonally wronged or deceived, except in her estimation 
of the man she has married. Therefore she may forgive, 
although I do not envy that man^s future in matri- 
monial life. 

Conclusion : If a man should be unfortunate enough 
to deviate fix)m the path of virtue after entering the 
holy estate of matrimony, let him follow the advice 
given by a great French jurisconsult to all prisoners 
about to appear before their judges : * Never confess.' 
Only a very lofty woman will take him by the hand 
and, putting in the scales all he has done for her in 
life, will say : * It leans on the right side."* A rara aim 
this woman. 



CHAPTER XV 

CAN GBATETDDB ENGENDER LOVBP 

Expecting gratitade is asking for the prioe of a semoe— Love 
keeps oat of it. 

Has love anything to do with gratitude? In other 
words, does gratitude engender love? No; to kill a 
woman^'s love for him a man has only to keep on 
reminding her of what he has dcme to earn her gratitude, 
and by the same means a woman will obtain the same 
result with a man. 

A woman will often hate a man who lavishes money 
upon her, and wiU love the first man who comes along 
to whom she will owe no gratitude, simply because the 
former degrades her by paying for her favours, whereas 
the latter enables her to regain her independence and 
to raise herself in her own estimation. 

A man who marries below his rank in society may be 
loved by his wife, not because, but although, he has 
raised her to his rank. And a man wiU seldom love a 
wife whom he has married for money, because by so 
doing he has to a certain extent sold himself, and love 
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never goes abreast with either feelings of self-degradation 
or absence of respect for the other party. This is why 
mesalliances, as a rule, turn out to be very imhappy 
marriages. The best guarantee of happiness in matri- 
monial life is the equal footing on which a husband and 
wife will go through the years of their association. 
Neither of them must have a feeling of owing anything 
to the other. It must be a partnership into which each 
party has brought the same amoimt of capital. 

Gratitude will engender afiFection, devotion, great 
friendship, but not love. Nay, I will go further and 
risk the following statement : Not only gratitude does 
not engender love, but it will stand in its way. 

A woman does not love a man because she feels it is 
her duty to love him. Love has nothing to do with 
duty. You cannot help falling in love any more than 
you can help becoming gray or bald, and you may fall 
in love against all the interests of your life. The more 
you argue against love, the more you love. Love has 
nothing to do with arguing and reasoning, any more 
than it has with duty and gratitude. You cannot 
command love to come or go, and many a woman has 
been on her knees praying that she might love a man 
to whom she owed a debt of gratitude, but the prayer 
has seldom been heard. A woman will remain faithful 
to a man out of duty or out of gratitude, but all that 
will not make her love him. 

No, no ; and I will also say that for a man to feel that 
he has to be grateful to a woman is injiuious to his 

5 
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love for that woman. He so hates hunself for bemg 
unable to do for her all he would like to do, that he 
curses himself and fails to love her more for all her 
patience, for all the devotion she shows to him through 
the hardships of life. A man loves a woman all the 
more for all he can do for her, and so does a woman a 
man. This is the natural consequence of the fact that 
we often love people (not necessarily of the opposite 
sex), not for what they actually do for us, but for 
what they allow us to do for them. M. Perrichon, in 
* Le Voyage de M. Perrichon,^ by Labiche, a play worthy 
of Moli^, had a daughter whose hand was sought by 
two suitors. One saved his life; the other, mare 
cunning, pretended to have his life saved by him. 
Perrichon prefers the latter, simply because the first 
reminds him that he cannot ride, and made a fool of 
him, while the second one made a hero of him by 
enabling him to boast that he had saved a man'*s life. 

Now, this does not by any means show the better 
side of human nature. But we are not writing a 
panegyric of man or woman : we are philosophizing a 
bit, and seeking to speak the truth and our mind. Of 
course it is possible, and I hope it is a fact, that a lofty, 
exalted nature may love through gratitude ; but lofty, 
exalted natures axe the exception. 

A man may win the love of a woman by ridung bis 
own life to save hers ; but in this case it is not only 
gratitude that engenders love ; it is an act of heroism, 
and an act of heroism will always appeal to a woman. 
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On the other hand, a wounded soldier may Ml in love 
with a woman who nurses him ; but in this case it is 
the sweet ministration of a tender woman, nursing — 
that most womanly role, that of an angel — that will 
appeal to man, not gratitude pure and simple. 

I have known men £eJ1 in love with girls ci low 
character, have them educated — physically, mentally, 
and intellectually — and marry them, with the most 
disastrous results. 

Of course, when people already love, gratitude will 
increase their love for the one they owe it to ) what I 
mean to say is, that if love does not exist, it is not 
gratitude that will engender it. 

Love is inspired by an exaltation that makes us feel 
better or greater. Gratitude, like pity, makes xa look 
smaller; that is why gratitude does not, and cannot, 
engender love. 

A cynic once remarked that ingratitude was the in- 
dependence of the heart. He might have added that 
gratitude, by attempting to force the heart, fails to 
touch it in the tender relations between man and 
woiQan. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

DOES MA&BIA6S HELP A MAN? 

In social life— In commercial life — ^In literary and artistic life 
— Matrimony is a highly respectable institution. 

Does marriage help a man ? 

Well, if he marries a rich wife, of course it does ; 
but, you see, money helps wherever it comes from, and 
so we must put this consideration out of the question 
altogether. 

Let us also say, and at once, too, that if a man finds 
happiness in matrimony, marriage will help him, what- 
ever his position may be ; but happiness helps wherever 
it comes from, and so we must put this consideration 
out of the question also. 

And before answering the question, or rather, before 
presenting arguments both in the affirmative and in the 
negative, we must examine the different positions that 
a man may occupy in life. 

In commercial pursuits marriage will help a man. 
If money-making is the chief concern of his life, an 
attentive* interested, saving wife will enable a man to 
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devote all his mind to business, and, by a careful 
management of her house, will also enable him to amass 
wealth. 

If a man holds a post of responsibility — a Grovem- 
ment one, for example, in the Diplomatic Service, in the 
Civil Service, in the Church, in the university professions 
— a wife, possessed of attractive charms, amiable and 
tactful, will help him; for let us remember that in 
England, as well as in all countries where it is sought to 
always appoint the right man in the right place, before 
deciding on a candidate for any important vacant post, 
the first question that is asked is, * What kind of a wife 
has he got T The kind of wife that will help such a 
man is the one that will help him socially and diplo- 
matically — ^by wire-pulling, if you like. 

Now, if interviewers set any value on their comfort — 
nay, on their lives — I advise them to avoid this topic ; 
for the question is not only a very big one, but a very 
uncomfortable one indeed, considering that the very 
men who are called upon to answer it must naturally 
be married men. 

To prove this, I will, in a few words, put down a 
little conversation I quite recently had on the subject 
over a cup of tea with a charming English lady. 

*But,' she said, ^you do not answer my question—* 
Does marriage help a man ? 

^Sometimes yes, sometimes no. It depends a 
great deal on the profession, or the calling, of the 
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natural depth of a poet^s emotions to fall in love with 
every lovely woman. The higher we rise in the 
intellectual scale, says a modem writer, the more varied, 
complex, and deep are the emotional groups whidi 
delight and torment the soul. Mental work does not 
extinguish passions ; it feeds the flames, on the contrary, 
and unfits the brain-owner for matrimony. Only people 
who have uneventful, almost humdrum, lives are good 
subjects for matrimony and perfectly happy in marriage.' 

* Then you do not admit the existence of the man 
who needs the quiet sympathy of a good domestic wife 
before his art becomes fully articulate ?' 

* No, because the artist constantly wants stimulants, 
and a domestic life is not stimulating. Now, do not 
misunderstand me. Marriage can make a man very 
happy, including the man with the strong artistic 
temperament, but I don'^t think that it helps him. I 
have come across hundreds of cases where artistic and 
literary efforts have been checked, and sometimes killed 
outright, by the petty cares and worries of domestic 
life. The brain-worker is very easily irked and tor- 
mented by the most trivial things. He is irritable and 
most sensitive. I have known literary men put right 
off their work for days simply because devoted wives 
came into their studies, and, after giving them an en- 
couraging kiss, carried off their pens to make out their 
washing list. I have known painters whose fSeu^ulties 
were positively benumbed by the presence of their 
wives. I have known dramatists who could never set to 
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work in earnest before they had sent their fietmilies into 
the country or had themselves left home far behind 
them; and^ mind yoti, these men were all fond of their 
wives.' 

^ You are not encouraging.'' 

* Will you have a cup of tea?' 

* Thank you, with pleasure ; but does marriage ^ 

* Do you take sugar ?' 

^ If you please ; but are there not case s ^ 

* And cream ?' 

* Please. Now, tell me '* 

* What I think of the Paris Exposition ? 

^Before I go, can't you say something nice about 
matrimony P 

^ Yes, mculame : Matrimony is highly respectable.' 



CHAPTER XVn 

THE GOOSE AJTD THE GANDER 

The case for man, the defendant — Freemasonry between women 
— Which is right? — ^Inflaence of plumage — The female 
bird — ^Man is not invariably wrong — *What is good for the 
gooM ifl good for the gander' — But there is a difference 
between the goose aiui the gander. 

WoMZK, wbo sdidom miss aa opportunity of picking 
one aootber to pieces, invariably stand shoulder to 
shonkler (as much as the shape of their sleeves will 
allow them to do) when the question to decide is 
whetiher it is a man or a woman who is in the wrong. 
The freemasonry between women goes as far as that 
and no further. 

The Queen of Roumania, well known to literary 
fame as Carmen Sylva, declares that the reason for a 
wife^s infidelity is to be laid at her husband'^s door, and 
the assertion is laid down as a rule by the royal 
authoress. In so sayings the Queen of Boumania makes 
herself ihe mouthpiece of her sex ; for most women, if 
not absolutely all, are of her opinion, that the wicked- 
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ness of man is respcmsible for all the vices, faults, and 
even shortcomings of woman. 

On the other hand, I have always heard men say that 
a man will stay at home if his wife makes his house 
attractive and cheerful, and herself pleasant in it. 

It is the same story, the eternally same story. 
CThe man stays at his club and returns home at 
one o^clock a.m. because Madame is dull and sulky. 
The woman is dull and sulky because Monsieur stays 
at his club and does not retium home before one 
o''clock. 

Now, which is right ? or rather, Which of the two 
began ? A prejudiced person of the male gender will 
say: 

< It 10 the women's fault.** 

A prejudiced person of the female persuasion wiU 
answer: 

* No, the men's, of course.' 

(Women in thdr arguments always add, * Of course.') 

A fair-minded person of either sex will probably 
say : ^ Out of that equal number of men and women, 
half the women are right, and half the men are not 
wrong.'^ 

All tins leads us to a very serious question : Of man 
or woman, which is the more responsible of the two for 
the continuance and eventuaUy the long duration of 
happiness in matrimony ? 

And as women are ever airing their grievances on the 
subject, let us try to plead a little the cause of that 
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poor, often too much abused creature that Madame 
Sarah Grand delights in calling ^Mere Man/ and let 
us do so in a friendly spirit, in an unconventional, 
intimate sort of way. 

If women have their grievances against Nature, men 
have theirs, too. Nature has, indeed, treated men in 
a far less generous manner than the other male members 
of the animal kingdom. The female bird, for instance, 
is plain. She has no voice and no glorious feathers. 
All the fascinating power of beautiful song, gorgeous 
plumage and graceful demeanour was given to the male. 
It is he who has to win, and Nature, knowing this, has 
endowed him with the means of conquest. Not so with 
us. Man is about the ugliest creature of all that 
breathes on the face of the earth, and woman was 
intended to attract and charm him, and, in order to 
enable her to do so. Nature has given her a beautiful 
face, a divine figure and a taste for attractive plumage. 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries men 
paid attention to their dress, which, in many respects, 
was as attractive and fascinating as that of women. 
But now ! Man is a guy, a cure, a remedy for love- 
sickness, and I sometimes wonder how it is that women 
think his conquest worth making. To make himself 
lovable, man has to turn himself inside out ; for only 
his moral and intellectual qualities can help him to get 
at a woman'^s heart Soldiers are supposed to be more 
successful with women than any other men because 
their profession appeals to the minds of women ; but 
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I can'^t help thinking that their uniform has a great 
deal to do with it. 

Now, if Nature has endowed woman with the powers 
of charming man by her amiability and winning grace^ 
who is to blame if she does not avail herself of all these 
advantages, and does not use them carefully, discreetly, 
skilfully, to prevent love from flaggi^ and cooling in 
matrimony ? 

Of course, intelligent women feel, after the wedding 
ceremony is over, that a man's love is not secured by a 
few sacramental words pronounced by a priest in solemn 
tones and in the presence of many witnesses. She soon 
discovers that man is not like woman ; she under* 
stands, as the male bird does, that plumage has a great 
deal to do in order to excite happiness and keep it alive 
in matrimony, and that her cheerfulness and tactful 
ways "will obtain what remonstrances and sulks will 
invariably fail to secure. 

There is no doubt that many women, women spoiled 
by loving husbands, by lover - husbands especially, 
become dull and irritable when the husbands do not 
exactly detach themselves from their wives, but, 
through circumstances too numerous to enumerate^ 
pass from the stage of lovers to that of friends. 

Women are, as a rule, the embodiment of prejudice, 
and they will not understand. There is seldom any 
philosophy in them, and, when they do understand, 
they will not resign themselves cheerfully to the in- 
evitable, and either make a careful study of the position 
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and see the only possible way to reyive what appears 
to be dying, or make the best of what, after all, is still 
worth having, the fiiendship and the protection of a 
devoted husband who has worked for them and made 
their life secure. No, they will sulk and make things 
wretched and hopeless. 

Man is not invariably wrong, and he is not to be 
blamed for his coldness any more than he is to be 
blamed or scolded for his want of appetite. Perhaps 
if the dinner had been prepared with more care, he 
would have eaten it with avidity. 

A great French poet says that happy nights make 
happy days in matrimony. I do not think that he is 
right I rather believe in the reverse : Cheerful days, 
spent in delightful companionship, will make later 
meetings perfectly delicious. But it is on the woman, 
much more than on the man, that this happy result 
depends. There is no conceit on the part of a man in 
saying so. This line of conduct is dictated by the 
difference which, exists between a man and a woman. 

I am ready to admit that women have grievances in 
this respect ; but they are not of man^s making, they 
are of Nature^s, and no blame can be attached to man 
for it. How many couples, wretched and miserable, 
could be happy if women could, or would, realize the 
truth of this statement ! But, as a rule, they will not. 
Their motto is, * What is good for the goose is good 
for the gander.^ 
But it isn^. 
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Non, madame, the gander, unfortunately for your 
sex, is not constituted like the goose, and it is for him 
an impossibility to eat the dish you offer him if his 
appetite is not tempted. You can, but he cannot. 
The whole problem of happiness in matrimony lies in 
this nutshell. 



CHAPTER XVra 

]K>£S JEALOUSY COME FEOH TEUE LOVE? 

The different kinds of girls that men seek in matrimony — 
Jealousy is intensified^ not created, by love— Why should 
not a married man continue to admire women ? — ^I want to 
knock down a newly-married woman's husband— * Who 
would ** polyg " with him ? 

Theeb are men who would not think of courting a 
woman with a view to marrying her if they knew she 
had been engaged before. On the contrary, there are 
others who marry women who have spent their girl- 
hoods in flirting and have been engaged a dozen times. 
These women seem to have a special sort of attraction 
for men who feel proud of winning a ^ prize ^ that has 
been so much sought after, and who are very much like 
those people who do not know the value of a picture 
until, at a sale, they hear men bid higher and higher for 
the purchase, and conclude that the picture must be a 
priceless treasure. So they bid higher still, and get it. 
As a rule, these men are remarkable neither for their 
intelligence nor for their appreciation of true woman- 
hood. 
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This remark, however, would apply to Englishmen 
or Americans rather than to Frenchmen, because in 
France, when a girl has been engaged, she has only met 
her Jianci in the presence of her parents, whereas in 
England or America the young people have had lonely 
and sentimental walks together, indulged in many little 
fieuniliarities — ^proper, no doubt, but still familiarities, all 
the same; and the young Anglo-Saxon girl who has been 
engaged is a flower whose bloom has been a little rubbed 
off. In the eyes of the real, true man, she has lost — 
indeed, she must have lost — some of her value, a bit of 
her innocence, as it were. How can a man marry such a 
girl and run the risk, when he gives her a kiss, of hearing 
ker exclaim : ^ Oh, Jack used to give me much better 
kisses than that !^ He must be a very brave man, one 
very sure of himself, who is not afraid of competition, 
or a very conceited, if not a very foolish, one. 

Not only are there men who court women because 
they are run after, but there are some who never really 
ts31 in love with their wives until they have some serious 
reasons to be jealous of them. Then, cind then only, 
do they seem to realize that their wives must possess 
some attractions, since other men are attracted by them. 
But this sentiment I should not care to call love, but 
rather false pride, because that man might have exactly 
the same feeling toward a horse or a dog the possession 
of which other men envied him. Mcmy a man, on hear- 
ing the beauty of his wife praised, has said to himself: 
^I wonder if it is true. I must have a look at her.^ 

6 
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I have heard many men and women say that there is 
no love without jealousy — in fact, that jealousy is the 
natural consequence of love. St. Augustine said : ^ He 
that is not jealous is not in love.^ I believe these 
people are wrong, including St. Augustine, before whose 
authority on love and women I decline to bow. There 
is no room for jealousy in the heart that loves really 
and truly. There is no real love where there is no 
abandon and complete confidence. 

Jealousy may be intensified by love, but not created 
by it. Jealousy is a characteristic of men and women 
which manifests itself in love as it does in friendship 
and in every phase of life. Love gives it a special 
opportunity, but it existed before the man or the woman 
was in love. Such mai and women, who are jealous of 
their wives and their husbands, were jealous before of 
their brothers, sisters, or acquaintances, whenever they 
imagined that they were displaced by them in the 
affections of the family or of their friends. 

That man who is jealous of his wife because he 
imagines, rightly or wrongly, that she receives and 
accepts the attentions of other men, will also probably 
be jealous of her if his children show preference to her 
or bestow more attentions on her than on him. Othello 
is a jealous brute who might have murdered a Gleneral 
in the Venetian army who had been promoted to a 
rank he would have considered himself entitled to. 
^And when people are jealous in love, what fools they 
are to let it be seen ( What an idiot that man is who 
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lets his wife suppose that he thinks she could prefer 
another man to him ! Suggestions are terrible. What 
a poor diplomatist that woman is who does not let her 
husband think that she takes it for granted no woman 
could have in his eyes the charms she possesses! 
Jealousy can only suggest to men and women actions 
which would revolt them if they had absolute con- 
fidence in each othe^ 

In love, however, jealousy should not be condemned 
too severely. A little of it, just a little, adds piquancy. 
It then becomes an emotion, a stimulant, that rouses 
desire, something like that short absence which the 
Italians call the dolce piccantCy and which many artisti- 
cally constituted lovers will take now and then merely 
to increase the pleasure of reunion. Epicures will do 
it, and invariably with success. A diplomatist, who 
loves his wife, and is sure to be loved by her, may cure 
her of a passing little coldness by openly paying inno- 
cent attentions to another woman. And who is the 
man who is such a strict monogamist that he cannot 
admire — ^in a platonic way, of course — other women 
besides the one he loves ? And who is the woman who 
is not aware of that ? I remember, a few years ago, 
greatly admiring a beautiful American girl, daughter of 
a great friend of mine. When, the following year, I 
went to America again, she introduced me to her 
husband. Did I admire that girl? Yes, immensely. 
Did I love her ? Certainly not. Yet my first impidse 
was to knock down her husband. That is all I 

6—8 
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mean by saying that very few men are strict mono* 
gamists. 

« » » » » 

A little anecdote, a propos of polygamy, to finish. 

Not long ago one of the most popular novelists of 
England was calling on a lady, one of the most popular 
novelists of America. That Englishman is, perhaps, 
the plainest man I have ever set my eyes on. He, too, 
held, in conversation, that every man was bom a poly- 
gamist. The lady said nothing. But when he had 
gone, she turned towards her guests, and said : * Well, 
I should like to know who would " polyg ^ with him P 



CHAPTER XIX 

lK> WOMEN DRESS TO PLEASE MEN? 

The female attire— Women dress for breakfast and undress for 
dinner — ^You don't know them from Eve — Society likes to 
be exposed — ^How French, English, German and American 
women dress — Simplicity in dress the coquetry of some 
women — ^What would happen if two women remained alone 
on the face of the earth. 

Never in the history of femcde attire have women 
dressed so exquisitely as they do in this year of grace 
1901. The figure is gracefully accentuated; all the 
sculptural lines are discreetly indicated without any 
exaggeration. No more bustle, no more outrageous 
sleeves, na more deformities of any sort Many a 
woman would have been in despair if Nature had made 
her as fashion has often made her appear. 

To-day it is the female form divine, beautifully 
draped in beautiful limp materials of soft, delicate hues, 
gracefully relieved by lovely lace and refined trimmings^ 
the whole with a touch of simplicity that never fails to 
enhance the beauty of the wearer. No, never since the 
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classical days of Athenian dress have women looked so 
beautiful as they do now. 

VJThe majority of us men are, I believe, conceited 
enough to think that women dress and try to look as 
beautiful as possible to please us. My firm conviction 
is that women dress to please themselves-— or to kill 
other women with envy. To the question, Do women 
dress to please men ? I answer most emphatically, No, 
they do not. Quite the contrary. N 

And now, may I be permitted to remark that when 
I reflect that Eve, after eating an apple, discovered that 
she was naked, I cannot help thinking that a little bite 
at that fruit might be of service to many ladies before 
they leave their dressing-rooms to go to a ball, a theatre, 
or a dinner party ? Is it that the fashion of the day 
requires the train to be so long that there remains no 
material to make a corsage with ? From the way in 
which women dress in the evening, you might almost 
mistake them for Eve. 

The fact is that it is practically impossible for you 
to say what it is that the women wear aroimd 
a dinner -table. Women dress for breakfast and 
undress for dinner. As for the sight offered to 
our gaze from the boxes at the opera, we might 
as well be in a Turkish bath. And the most 
amusing and edifying part of it is that this fashion is 
more flourishing in puritanical England than in any 
country I know, and that most of those beautiful 
daughters of Albion whom you see so much of are the 
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v&j same ones who are presidents, vice-presidents and 
secretaries of the societies for the suppression of the 
nude in the public parks, the museums and art-galle^es 
and other British institutions for the su^estion of 
indecency. 

Who says that the world is sad ? 

^ Society ought to be exposed/ I once remarked to a 
beautiful member of the English aristocracy, ^ for giving 
that bad example.^ ^ You are quite right,^ she said; 
* but that will do no good, because I believe that there 
is nothing that English society enjoys more than being 
exposed.^ ^Evidently T I thought, as I looked at the 
glorious shoulders exposed to my gaze. 

I was quite right when I once exclaimed : * Provided 
an English woman does not show her feet, she is safe 
and feels comfortable.^ 

In the way of dressing, of all the women of Europe 
and America, the Germans are the worst, the French 
the best,and the Americans the smartest. The German 
women are covered, the English clothed, the Americans 
arrayed, and the French dressed. I am not now speak- 
ing of high life — ^these people are the same all the 
world over ; and whenever a writer publishes a criticism 
on the life and mcumers of any nation he ought to 
place the following epigraph at the top of every page 
he writes, so that the reader may not lose sight of it : 
'All civilized nations in the world are alike in <me 
respect: they are composed of two kinds of people — 
those that are ladies and gentlemen, and those that are 
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not/ Then there could be no misunderstanding about 
what he writes. 

I think it is acknowledged that the French women 
are the best dressed women in the world, and that 
French dressmakers are the authority on what should 
be worn and how it should be worn. Next I should 
say decidedly the American woman. In the United 
States the latest French fashions are worn in all their 
freshness and glory, but too often with exaggeration. 
And, when the French fashions are already outrageous 
in their extravagance of style and size, then the Lord 
help the American women ! I shall never forget the 
remark that that most delightful of men and writers^ 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, made to me some years ago, as 
we were talking on the subject of women'*s dress : * By 
the time a French milliner has been six months in New 
York she will make you a bonnet to frighten a Choctaw 
Indian.** But then, Dr. Holmes was a refined Bostoniait. 
Crhe French woman, at an afternoon or evening party, 
may be as beautifully and stylishly dressed as you like, 
there is always about her dress a certain little touch (^ 
simplicity that will make you think that somewhere in 
her wardrobe she keeps some frock or gown still more 
beautiful, stylish and expensive. Very often at break- 
fast-time an American woman will make you think that 
she has on her very best and smartest dress. I have 
seen some at the leading hotels of Jacksonville and 
St. Augustine, Florida, with diamond brooches and 
bracelets at breakfast. The American woman has a 
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supreme contempt for what is not silk, satin, velvet or 
GT^pe de chine. She generally looks dressed for con- 
quest. With her it is paint and feathers and hooray 
all the time ! On board a steamer across the Atlantic 
she wears silk and fifty-dollar hats. But, of course^ 
these ladies do not belong to the Oljrmpian sets. . 

I have mentioned all this because woman^s character 
is very much the same all over this little planet of ours. 
Now, of all thes^ women, the Americans are those who 
devote most time and spend most money over their 
appearance, and as they would be least of all accused of 
thinking for one moment how they look for the sake of 
the men, I say I have proved my answer to be rights 
that women do not dress for men. 

Indeed, if the end of the world were to witness the 
presence of two women only on the face of the earthy 
eadi would be discovered striving to outshine the other 
and look the better dressed of the two. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE FRENCH WIFE 

Her keenness and common-sense— Her power of obsecration and 
her native adaptability— Her graceful ways — ^Her taot-^ 
Her artistic refinement — ^Monsienr et Madame — 'Did I 
hear you knock at my door, dear ?' 

The wealthy classes of society in every civilized nation 
in the world are so much alike in their manners, habits, 
and customs, that they offer very little food to the 
observer of national characteristics. The men follow 
the London fashions, the wom^n the Paris ones. They 
all cultivate sport, art, and literature ; they all enjoy 
the same luxuries of life, they all have good cooks, they 
all have discovered the same way of living. If you 
want to see how differently people live in France, in 
England, in Germany, in Italy, in America, wherever 
you like, live among the middle and lower classes. Once, 
in South Africa, I spent a whole day in a Zulu kraal, 
living with the natives and like the natives, and I found 
that day spent in a far more interesting manner than if 
I had spent it among the hosts of the Faubourg Saint* 
Germain, Mayfair, or Fifth Avenue. 
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France is the only cotintry that I know where, outside 
of the aristocracy and the wealthy classes, you can find 
people who live daintily. The French labours eats a 
more appetizing dinner than English and German well- 
to-do shopkeepers eat and than is served in the hotels 
of the small Ammcan towns. That French labourer 
would refuse to swallow, and even to look at, that 
wretched meal which I have seen English working-moi 
eat at noon, when resting their backs against a wall or 
fence on the road — ^bread and pickles, or a slice of some- 
thing looking very much like catVmeat, and stale beer 
that had been stewing for hours in the sun in a badly- 
corked can. 

^ ♦ ♦ » » ♦ 

The French wife, immensely superior to her husband 
in intelligence, in shrewdness, in savoir vivre and savoir 
fairCj thanks to her common-sense, her knowledge of 
financial matters, her instinct for good order and 
management, her artistic refinement, her keen power of 
observation, her native adaptability, her talent for 
cookery, makes a husband enjoying but a small income 
lead the life that a rich foreigner might envy. 

She may have two dresses and one hat only to her 
name, but, by coilstant skilful changes, the little 
humbug will make you filllieve that she possesses a well- 
furnished wardrobe. It is not the cowl that makes 
the monk any more than it is the dress that makes the 
woman. A woman is stylish or not, according to the 
manner she puts her clothes on, and that is where the 
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French woman is irresistible. To lift her dress 
modestly, graoefolly, and daintily as she crosses a 
muddy street, she has not her equal in the world. She 
has a little bustling, fluttering way about her that will 
always keep your interest in her alive. She is cdwajrs 
tidy and smart, her hair well dressed, her hands well 
gloved, her stockings well drawn, and her dainty little 
feet well shod. When she speaks to you, you can 
seldom guess, from the way she is dressed, from the way 
she behaves, from the language she uses, whether she 
is the wife of what society calls a gentleman or not. 

She has the knack, the inborn g^iius, for getting 
twenty sou worth out of every franc she spends. She 
is no snob, does not play at At Homes, and saves her 
tea and sugar, which in France are expensive luxuries. 
She does not play the piano, and saves her husband^s 
ears. She makes her own frocks, and saves dressmakers'* 
bills ; she eats light, healthy meals of her own make, 
and saves cooks^ wages; she goes to bed early, and 
saves her candles. She is rich, as most of us might be^ 
not in what she actually possesses, but in what she 
knows how to do without. Thanks to that woman, a 
Frenchman who has «^100 to spend in the year lives 
like an Englishman who has an income of <f 500. 

In the most modest little flat she has her dressing- 
room, out of which she issues in the morning neatly 
trimmed, a perfect transformation. She will do without 
a drawing-room, but never without a dressing-room, f<Mr 
she understands to a supreme degree that poetry of 
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matrimony which has not two years to live if the apart* 
ment does not possess a dressing-roonu 

Better than that, the French wife of that class will 
play at being an aristocrat, if you please. She will 
insist on having Monsieur^s apartment and Madame^s 
apartment quite separate, so that they shedl not be 
•compelled to impose their society on each other if they 
don't feel in the mood. 

And in that very humble class of French society I 
know men who are trained to knock at the door of their 
wives' apartments in good Faubourg Saint-Germain 
style, when they wish for the company of Madame. 

And if Monsieur should Mi to knock at Madame^s 
door when the latter would be pleased to receive his 
attentions and enjoy the pleasure of his company, it is 
just possible that she would go to her husband^s ap* 
partementSf knock at his door gently and discreetly, and 
whisper : ^ Did I hear you knock at my door just now^ 
dearP 

' Silly nonsense !^ some people will say. 

Well, my dear friends, let me tell you that happiness 
is made up of thousands of little foolish trifles of that 
fiort 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE ENGLISH WIFE 

Her position — Family life less attractive and piqnant in 
England than in France, bnt more solid — The English wife 
is the goddess of a beantif nl home. 

The Englishman is no doubt cut out to make colonies, 
but less to make love, for the simple reason that he does 
not know how to forget himself, and spends the greater 
part of his life standing sentry at the door of his 
dignity. 

The Englishman loves in his own fashion, in a true 
and manly way, according to his peculiar organization, 
which enables him to bring to the choice of a wife 
the very same cool reflection, care and discernment 
that he brings to all the other actions of his life. 
In a word, he seldom allows himself to be ^carried 
away.' 

This is a great superiority he has over the Frencih- 
man, because this cool and reflective way of loving has 
established the English family on a most solid basis. 
The Englishman does not seek beauty in a wife. After 
being married he wants to enjoy a perfect peace of 
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mind, and, to do him justice, I will add that money 
will seldom make him take a wife who does not possess 
those moral and intellectual qualities that ai^ the 
foundation-stone of happiness in matrimonial life. A 
cheerful face will attract him much more than a 
beautiful one. It is a cheerful and useful com- 
panion he wants, not a legal mistress or a well-dressed 
doll. 

His honeymoon lasts a month. When he settles at 
home, he prepares to keep his wife in order and discipline, 
€uid to give her occupations to fill up all her time — a 
house to keep and a large family to bring up. Devotion 
and friendship are nowhere deeper than in the English 
family, but poetry and piquancy shine by tiieir 
absence. It is a prosy life among the masses of the 
people. 

Among these masses, even the well-to-do masses, of the 
people (I don't mention the upper tens, who are alike all 
the world over) there is no privacy between them — ^why, 
very often, not even a dressing-room. 

The ' nonsense,' as I once heard an Englishman call 
the poetry of matrimony, is soon knocked out of them. 
One says, * Oh, that's all right. It is not a man ; it's 
only my husband ' ; while the other says, * I would not 
do this or that before a woman for all the world ; but 
this is the wife : it's all right.' And it is that kind of 
life that so often causes Englishwomen of the middle 
class to appear so unattractive. The blame is to be 
laid at the door of their husbands. In love the English* 
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man is a little adfish. He foigetB tliat the sweetest 
pleasures are those we gtre. 

» # » • » 

When the French girl marries, she gains her liberty ; 
when the English girl marries, she often loses hers 
{when the American girl marries, she retains hers). In 
France the wife is the friend and confidante of her 
husband and often his mistress. In England she is the 
mistress of the house only. And this is not always a 
sinecore ; for she becomes something more than a house- 
keeper in point of rank, but at the same time something 
less, if we consider that no wages are due to her and 
that she cannot give notice to leave. 

In England the wife is the pai^||lrof her husband at 
home only. In France she is his partner in business. 
It is she who keejj^ his books and his cash-box, and 
neither was ever euhrusted to better guardianship. 

An Englishman gives his wife so much a month for 
housekeeping and so much for dressing and podcet 
money. One mining he tells her they are going to 
remove to a sumptuous home. She did not know he 
was making his fortune. Or maybe he will tell her at 
breakfast: ^I have lost everything. We mustgctto 
Australia and start a new life.** She did not know they 
were on the way to ruin; so she merely replies: * Very 
well, John. Give me time to put on my hat.^ 

When things are prosperous and matrimonial life 
happy, the Englishwoman makes the best of wives. 
Her mission, which she understands so well, is to cheer 
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her husband in the comfort of his home and make him 
forget the worry, annoyance and heartburnings that 
beset him out of doors in his public, professional or 
commercial life ; to provide for him a retreat in the 
soothing atmosphere of which he can find rest and 
renovated strength; to do the honours of his house 
with that liberality, that provident and l£U*ge-hearted 
hospitality, which is only to be foimd in England. Such 
is the mission of the English wife. * The companions of 
John Bull are beautiful, healthy girls, perhaps a little 
too bold ; virtuous wives, perhaps a trifle too respected ; 
excellent mothers, perhaps a little too neglected ; above 
all, women whose ingenious attention to all the minor 
comforts of existence can tiun the humblest cottage 
into a little palace of order, cleanliness and well-being.'* 
The more I examine the constitution of the English 
family, the more deeply convinced I become that it is 
the very pedestal on which stand solid the prosperity 
and the greatness of the British Empire. 

« < John Bull and his Island.* 



CHAPTER XXn 

THE BRITISH MAT&OV 

The English woman the most charming of women — The 
British the most ridionlons one — ^English and British—- The 
British matron is the produce of British soil— -Her ways — 
Her fads and inconsistency — Her knowledge of French 
literature and her judgment thereol 

When an Englishman, speaking of a woman, says, 
^ She is. a thorough Englishwoman,^ that is the greatest 
compliment he can pay to a coimtry woman of bis. It 
means the embodiment of all that is refined and ddicate 
in a woman, of all the best domestic virtues, and of a 
style of beauty not so piquant, perhaps, as that of the 
belles of America and Southern Europe, but the beauty 
of delicate, regular features, dear skin, classical, 
sculptural outlines and an expression of repose^ of 
modesty, and of healthy simplicity of life. In the eyes 
of English people the words ^English ^ and ^perfect^ are 
synonymous. For once they are fairly right. I have 
said it elsewhere : * When an Englishwoman is beautiful, 
she is beyond competition, she is a dream, a perfect 
angel of beauty/ When she is ugly— the Lord help 
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her! — she has not a redeemiiig feature, not even that 
intelligent, bright expression whidi saves the plainest 
American woman from hopelessness. 

When an Englishman, speaking of a woman, says, 
^She is a regular British matron,^ that means the 
embodiment of all that is ridiculous in a woman — of all 
the British fads, social, religious, artistic (or, rather, 
inartistic), the everlasting laughing-stock of all the 
comic papers in the world. The English people call 
themselves Britons or Britishers when they want to 
make fun of themselves. In their eyes, the words ^British* 
and ^ridiculous' are pretty nigh being synonymous, except 
when the word * Britii^' is used as a patriotic adjective. 
They say the ^British Empire,' a ^British soldier,' a 
* British General,' but they would not say a * British 
bishop.' No, they would say * English ' — it sounds more 
sober and respectful |o their ears. ^English Society^ 
means the upper ten, the pick of society. On the other 
hand, an English author who had failed to be appreci- 
ated by the public might say : * What can you expect 
fix)m the British public ?' And he would mean, like in 
the song, ^ that pig of a public, that ass of a public' 

The British matron is not necessarily old, not even 
elderly.. She is a product of the soil, not an evolution 
or a^rfesult, and she may be blooming at thirty. 

Cant and inconsistency are the characteristic traits of 
the British matrcAm. It is she who writes to the papers 
to demand of the Town Councils the exclusion of statues 
<rom the public parks, and of the museum curators the 

7—2 
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exclusion of the nude from the picture and sculpture 
galleries; and it is she who, at balls, theatres and 
dinner-parties, astonishes the world with the display of 
her charms. It is she who holds up her hands in holy 
indignation at the sight of men and women bathing in 
Continental and American seaside resorts, forgetting 
to observe and mention that at those places both sexes 
are dressed exactly alike, in dark, thick serge costumes, 
which invariably have a skirt ; and it is she whom you 
may see on English beaches bathe in light, clinging, 
salmon-pink calico tights. I hope that my readers of 
puritanical proclivities will feel obliged and grateful to 
me for not giving that attire the name that would 
describe it best, that of an article of underclothing 
which you may see on the ladies^ washing-Ust. 

The British matron is a keenly sensitive person. 
She may not take any notice of such pieces of news as 
cases of starvation in the midst of London, of cruelty 
to wives, of Turkish or Chinese atrocities, and all that 
sort of everyday intelligence which she may read in the 
daily press ; but she will air her Ho^ieric indignation if 
she hears that an operation has been performed on a 
rabbit without giving anaesthetics to poor * bunny.' 
She is the champion of dogs, cats, horses, rabbits, birds, 
and is invariably a member of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, a society which 
includes neither men nor women among its prot^ges» 
In spite of that, the British matron witnesses pigeon*- 
4$hooting matches, eats pdiS de fine firas (which i» 
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obtained by slowly killing a gooi^* InSiild *« hbt oVailF, ' 

wears furs which can be obtained only by skinning 
animals alive, sealskins among them, and trims her 
hats with the dead bodies of the most beautiful 
birds. 

If you were to remark before the British matron that 
the trousers of Mr. So-and-so are always irreproachable, 
you would run the risk of creating a panic, and the lady 
might go into a fit. But you may see her watch men'^s 
races at Athletic Sports meetings. For all covering on 
their skin, the competitors have a thin flannel jersey, 
and drawers of the same material about the size of fig- 
leaves. Saturated with perspiration, these elementary 
cuticles of clothing will cleave to the human form as if 
the wearers had come straight up out of the water. 
The British matron looks on, applauds, and does not 
turn a hair. Her ears are most easily shocked, but not 
her eyes. She objects to the word, not to the thing. 
In her way she is a realist. The thing speaks for itself, 
it is the truth, whereas the word suggests to her 
fantastic imagination the most objectionable ideas. 

The French and the American women call on you 
and, when they think they have stayed long enough, 
they shake hands and go. Hie British matron * thinks ^ 
or * is afraid she must be about going.'* 

What you have achieved does not amount to much 
to make a gentleman of you in her eyes. If your father 
is a gentleman, you may be in it; if, besides, your 
grandfather was a gentleman, then you will be o/ it. 
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* ^e'BrKisli'ili&tibii generally belongs to ThackeraylB 
feunily of snobs. 

Her knowledge of French literature is marvellous. 
She has read or heard of all the novels of M. Zola, and 
her verdict is that modem fiction in France is the abom- 
inati(m of desolation. Edmond About, Andr^ Theuriet, 
Anatole France, Greoige Sand, she does not know. 

Two young girls of my acquaintance, both aged 
about sixteen, were speaking of the books they had 
lately read. One mentioned that she had just finished 
^ Strathmore,^ by Ouida, and that her mother thought 
it was quite the sort of novel a young girl could read. 

^ Axui what have you readP she added. 

^Last week I read ^UAnii Fritz,^ by Erckmann* 
Chatrian,^ replied the other girl. 

Now, this little idyll is about as proper and moral as 
the top lines of schpol copy-books. 

* Oh !' said the first young giri, ^ does your mother 
allow you to read French novels? Mine never does.^ . 

Truly a strange being, the British matron ! 



CHAPTER XXm 



THE AMEEICAN WOMAN — ^I 



A new ooat-of-arma for America — The Amerioan woman — Her 
ways — The liberty she enjoys — *0h, please make me an 
American woman I' 

If I were asked to suggest a new coat-of-anns for the 
United States of America, I would propose a beautiful, 
bri^t, intelligent-looking woman, under tbe protection 
of an eagle spreading its wings over her, with the 
motto : Place aux Darner — * Honour to the Ladies ' ; 
or, if you prefer a freer translation, * Make room for 
the Women.' 

The Grovemment of the American people is not a 
republic, it is not a monarchy: it is a gynarchy, a 
government by the women for the women, a sort of 
occult power behind the scenes that rules the country. 

It has often been said that a wife is what a husband 
makes her. I believe that the women of a nation are 
what the men of that nation make them. Therefore, 
honour to the men of the United States for having 
produced that modem national ideal the American 
woman. 
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I have been six times all over the United States. I 
have spent about three years of my life in America, 
travelling from New York to San Francisco, from 
British Columbia to Louisiana. If there is an impres- 
sion that becomes a deeper and deeper conviction every 
time that I return to that country, it is that the 
most interesting woman in the world is the American 
woman. 

Now, let us compare her with the women of Etux>pe. 
The English woman, when beautiful, is an ideal sym- 
phony, an incomparable statue, but too often a statue. 
The French woman is the embodiment of suppleness 
and gracefulness, more fascinating by her manner than 
by either her face or figure. 

The Roman woman, with her gorgeous development, 
suggests the descendant of the proud mother of the 
Gracchi. The American woman is a combination, an 
ensemble. 

I have never seen in America an absolutely, help- 
lessly plain woman. She is always in the possession of 
a redeeming something which saves her. She may be 
ever so homely (as the Americans say), she looks intelli- 
gent, a creature that has been allowed to think for 
herself, that has never be^i fiat upon. And I know no 
sight more pleasing than an elderly American woman, 
with her white hair, that makes her look like a 
Louis XV. marquise, and an expression whidi reflects 
the respect die has inspired during a well and usefully 
spent life. 
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When women were born, a faiiy attended the birth 
of eveiy one of them. Each woman reodved a special 
gift. The American woman arriving late, the fairies 
gathered together and decided to make her a present of 
part of all the attributes conferred on all the other 
women. The result is that she has the smartness and 
the bright look of a Frendi woman, and the shapely, 
sculptural Hues of an English woman. Ah ! but, added 
to that, she has a characteristic trait peculiarly her own, 
an utter absence of affectation, a naturalness of bearing 
which makes her unique, a national type. There is not 
in the world a woman to match her in a drawing-room. 
There she stands, among the women of all nationalities, 
a silhouette bien dScoupSe, herself, a queen. 

Allowed from the tenderest age almost every liberty, 
accustomed to take the others, she is free, easy, perfectly 
natural, with the consciousness of her influence, her 
power; able by her intelligence and education to 
enjoy all the intellectual pleasures of life, and by her 
keen powers of observation and her native adaptability 
to fit herself for all the conditions of life ; an exquisite 
mixture of a coquette without affectation and a blue- 
stocking without spectacles or priggishness ; the only 
woman, however beautifrd and learned she may be, with 
whom man feels perfectly at his ease — a sort of 
fascinating good fellow, retaining all the best attributes 
of womanhood. 

Now, if this should sound like an outburst of enthusi- 
asm, please excuse me. I owe to American womea 
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mick pleasanty nerer-to-be-forgotten hoars that on 
merely hearing the mention of the American woman 
I take off my hat. 

Of all the women in the world, the American woman 
is the one who receives the best attentions at the hands 
of men. The IVenchman, it is true, is the slave of his 
womankind, but he expects her to be his thorough 
partner — ^I mean, to share with him his labours as well 
as his pleasures. The American man is the most 
devoted and hard-w<»rking husband in the world. The 
poor, dear fellow! He works, and he works, and he 
works, and the beads of perspiration from his brow 
crystallize in the shape of diamonds all over the 
ears, the fingers and the neck of his interesting woman- 
kind. 

He invites her to share his pleasures, but he saves 
her the trouble of sharing his anxieties. The burden 
of life from seven in the morning till seven in the 
evening rests on his shoulders alone. 

Yet, in spite of all this, I have seldom discovered in 
American women the slightest trace of gratitude to 
men. The American woman expects a triumphal arch 
to be erected over each doorway through which she has 
to pass — and she gets it. 

Well, she deserves it. 

Almost throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States, you hear of women seeking to extend 
the sphere of their influence, women dissatisfied with 
their lot. But there is no satisfying spoiled children^ 
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If they see the moon reflected m a pail of water, they 
must have it. 

I am perfectly convinced that the American woman 
has secured for herself the best, the softest berth that it 
was possible to secure in this world. 

Let me finish by repeating an exdaination I uttered 
after my first visit to the United States, twelve years 
ago : ^ If I could choose my sex and my birthplace, I 
would shout to the Almighty at the top of my voice : 
^ Oh, please make me an American woman !^ ^ 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE AMERICAN WOMAN— -n 

She walks first, Jonathan behind her — The educational system 
of America explains the idiosyncrasies of the American 
woman. 

The first time that I was in America, some twelve 
years ago, I one day mentioned to a newspaper reporter 
that I could not find a cup of tea to please me any- 
where in America. The next day a paragraph about 
me appeared in liie paper, headed, ^ Max is going to 
abuse everything in America.' 

A few days later I had an opportunity to mention to 
another reporter that, however bad meals were in some 
hotels in liie small cities, I could everywhere get a cup 
of coffee quite as good as in France, if not even better. 
The next day a paragraph appeared headed : ^ Max wants 
our dollars.' 

I have many times lectured in the United States on 
women, including a sketch on American women. 
After the lecture I have generally been introduced to 
some ladies of the audience, who kindly expressed the 
desire of shaking hands with me. 
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Almost every time one or two have taken me aside, 
and said: ^I have read in your books and your 
magazine articles and heard in your lectures all you 
have to say about American women ; but now, tell me, 
what do you really think of them P 

My dear ladies, there are some men who do occasion- 
ally speak the truth, or what they believe to be the 
truth, and who do say what they mean, and mean what 
they say. 

The English, long ago, warned me that I would not 
be able to do in America what I had successfully done 
in England, because the Americans, they said to me, 
were much more susceptible and sensitive than the 
English. They were mistaken. 

No doubt the Americans had resented, and justly, 
too, the criticisms of TroUope and Dickens (the latter 
had to write a permanent apology in the preface of 
* Martin Chuzzlewit"*). Criticism that never offends, 
and praises that never flatter, are, I believe, everywhere 
acceptable when they are taken in the spirit of fairness 
and good-humour in which they are expressed. I 
believe, and firmly believe, the American women to be 
the most interesting and the most brilliant women in 
the world, and I do not see why I could not proclaim 
it fix>m the house-tops if I like, even in Americia. 

They are picturesque, vivacious, natural, stylish, 
smart, clever, unconventional, and the best educated* 
They are typical, perfectly labelled. 

Take me to a drawing-xoom in Paris or in Londoiv 
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and, without being introdooed to anyone, I think I 
should be abk to pick out all the American women in 
the loom. 

« • • • « 

Once, after a lecture in England, I received the card 
of a young American lady who wished to speak to me. 
She came and brought in her mother, and also a man, 
who all the time stood in the rear. When we parted, 
she left, followed by her mother. Then I discovered 
the man, who said to me most meekly, ^ Fm the father.^ 
Poor dear man ! he looked so small as he emerged from 
thebackgroimd! 

I cannot help thinking that there exists in some 
American women a little mild contempt for tibat poor 
creature that is called a man. 

And how is that in a countiy where the women 
receive such delightful, and, for that matter, well- 
deserved attentions at the hands of the men, and that 
throughout the length and breadth of the country ? * 

Well, I think the educational system of America 
explains the phenomenon. 

In Europe the sexes are kept apart in youth — ^t 
mean at school, and, in France especially, }roung boys 
and young girls entertain for one another very strange 
feelings, most of them founded on ignorance. 

In Europe even now the education received by girls 
cannot be compared to the education received by boys. 
That^s being changed now — some say improved. ITm ! 
we shall see. 
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It was not a long time ago that, in England and in 
France, when a girl could read, write, add, and sub- 
tract, name the capitals of Europe, and play *The 
Maiden'^s Prayer "* on the piano, her education was 
finished ; she was prepared for the world and ready for 
her husband — ^and her neighbours. 

Very often I have been invited to be present at the 
distribution of prizes in large English public schools 
and colleges. When I was in a girls' school, I never 
once failed to hear those poor girls told, and by men, 
too, that practically the only thing they should think 
about was to prepare to become one day good wives 
and good mothers. 

I have been many times present at the distribution of 
prizes in boys' schools in England, and I know that I 
never heard those boys told that now and then they 
might think of preparing to become one day decent 
fathers and tolerable husbands. 

In America things are different. In every grade of 
educational life, among the masses of the people, boys 
and girls are educated together, side by side ; on each 
bench a boy, a girl, a boy, a girl. 

Now, the official statistics of the Education Depart- 
ment declare that in every State of the Union the 
number of diplomas and certificates obtained by girls 
is larger than the number obtained by boys. 

When I heard that statement, I said this to myself 
(kindly follow my little argument): ^Is it not just 
possible that the young American boys, when they saw 
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what those girls next to them could do, said to them- 
selves, " Heaven ! who would have thought so ?^ ' 

Is it not also possible that the young American girls, 
when they saw what those boys next to them could do, 
ezdaimed, ^ Good gracious ! is that all P^ 

Does not that, to a certain extent, explain to you the 
respect that young boys acquire at school for young 
girls, and perhaps, also, that little mild absence of 
respect that girls get for boys P I believe there is some- 
thing in it. 

Ah, my dear European men, who clamour at the top 
of your voices for the higher education of women, be 
careful ! You will be found out, and, like your fellow- 
men of America, by-and-by you will have to take the 
backrseat 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE AMEBICAK WOMAN — ^m 

OpinioBB and ImpresfiioDB — ^An answer to ciiticunii. 

Whenever I read a testimonial given to a candidate 
for some vacant post, I invariably take it for granted 
that the candidate does not possess the virtaes, attain- 
ments, or qualities which are not mentioned in that 
testimonial. 

This must have evidently been what that clever 
American writer, Mrs. Winifred Black, thought when 
she read an article of mine on American women which 
appeared in the Editorial section of the New York 
Sunday Jofwmal some time ago. My admiration for 
American women is, I think, pretty well known to the 
public, but more particularly to my most intimate 
friends. In that article I said: *I firmly believe the 
American women to be the most fascinating, the most 
interesting, and the most brilliant women in the worid ; 
find I do not see why I could not proclaim it from the 
housetops, if I like, even in America.' And after men- 
tioning the respect which woman inspires in Ammcan 

8 
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men of all classes, the liberty she enjojs, the attentions 
that are lavished upon her, I concluded the article by 
exclaiming : ' If I could choose again my sex and my 
birthplace, I would shout to the Almighty at the top 
of my voice : ^^ Oh, please make me an American 
woman T ' 

' Now,' exclaims Mrs. 'Winifred Black, * look between 
the words of that cleverly constructed sentence, and he 
who runs may read that Max OHell means to say in the 
still small voice of his innermost convictions : " Make 
me anything on earth except an American man ^ ' 

^ And,' she goes on, * our friend is covering himself 
with well-earned glory, telling us all about the American 
woman. "She is beautiful, clever, adored, a queen **; 
but he does not mention that she is good, honest, true» 
unselfish, loving. Not a syllable about her heart and 
her souL Do you know why? Because Max O'^Rell 
thinks that the American woman has neither heart nor 
soul.' 

Oh, oh ! my dear lady, how quickly you set to work 
and jump at conclusions ! 

Mrs. Winifred Black evidently believes that when I 
propose the toast, *The American ladies — God bless 
them !' I whisper under my breath all the time : * The 
gentlemen — God help them !' 

Now, madam, let me tell you that this is witty^ 
smart, but not fair criticism. If I ever should have the 
Jtionour of being introduced to you, I would say to you : 
* When a foreigner attempts to describe the character ot 
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the peopleJie visits, he dther reoeives impressions, if he 
keeps his eyes fairly well open, or he forms opinions, if 
he resides in that country for a long time or happens 
to be a bom conceited idiot. Impressions are not 
opinions. Impressions mean nothing more than this : 
how a nation strikes a foreigner who pays a short visit 
to it. You see a town for a day, you meet a person 
for ten minutes. That town, that person, has left an 
impression on you, but you hold no opinion on either. 
I know a charming little book on Denmark, honestly 
entitled by its author, * A Week in Denmark.' Now, 
surely you would not expect to find in such a book a 
study of the institutions of Denmark or opinions on the 
idiosyncrasies of the Danish people. You would not 
expect the writer to tell you whether the Danish women 
have or have not a heart and a soul. No, you would 
expect to find an impression such as the following, 
which I find in that delightful, chatty, and unpretentious 
little volume : ^ The Danish women wear the national 
colours of France — ^blue eyes, white complexion, and 
red lips.' I have been six times in the United States. 
I have seen the whole continent from New York to San 
Frandsco, from British Columbia to Louisiana, but all 
the time I have been on the move, seldom spending two 
dsLjs in the same town. How could I form opinions 
worth repeating ? 

The qualities which, for instance, I may have dis- 
covered in American women are superficial ones — I 
mean outward ones, those that would be noticed by the 

8—2 
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casual visitor — ^brilliancy, conversational power, beautiful 
figures, attractive, intelligent faces, smartness in dress, 
gait, and carriage. To get at their hearts and their 
souls, I should have to settle in the country, and for 
years and years live among the people. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

TBE HUSBAND OF TH£ AM£BICAN WOMAX 

The telephone and the ticker — The most osef nl of domestio 
animals — Monej - making — ^Loneliness of the women — A 
remimsoence of Chicago. 

On the whole, I believe that there is no country where 
men and women go through life together on such equal 
terms as in France. The wife follows her husband every- 
where ; she is the companion of his pleasures as well as 
of his hardships. She works with him, takes her vaca- 
tion with him, and when they have amassed a little 
fortune that insures independence, they knock off work 
together and enjoy life quietly for tjjl^ rest of their days. 
In business, the wife is the derk of her husband, often 
his cashier, alwajrs his partner. She is consulted by him 
in the investment of their savings. It is a little firm — 
Monsieur, Madame and Co. 

In England, the wife does not share the hardships 
of her husband, and not always his pleasures. She is 
seldom consulted in important matters. 

What often astonishes us in Europe is to see a crowd 
of handsome and clever women, whom America sends to 
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brighten up society, and who reappear in London and 
Paris every year with the regularity of the swallows. 
The London season, from the beginning of May to 
July 26, the Paris season, from the beginning of April 
to June 10, are absolutely run by them. You meet 
them everywhere, at dinner-parties, * At Homes,' and the 
play. You conclude that they must be married, because 
they are styled Mrs. and not Miss, but whether they 
are wives, widows, or divorces, you rarely think of 
inquiring, and you go on enjoying their society, even 
their friendship, year after year, without knowing 
whether there exists, somewhere in America, a Mr. So- 
and-so or not. 

It was in America only, on calling on my lady friends 
whose acquaintance I had made in Europe, that I dis- 
covered the existence of their husbands. I found them 
very much alive, having for the companions of their joys 
and sorrows the telephone and the ticker. 

Now, an impression (not an opinion, much less a con- 
viction) to be formed from all this is that the American 
woman, with all her physical beauty and intellectual 
attainments, is not always a woman whose charac- 
teristic traits are devotion, unselfishness, and self-sacri- 
fice. But it is not her fault if this should be the case^ 
and I have no reason to suppose that it is. In a com- 
munity, woman is what man makes her. So long as 
men's first consideration is business and money-making, 
so long as they consider dubs the proper pLetce to seek 
relief in from the pursuits and hardships of everyday 
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tife, 80 long as wives are practically left to themselves 
to make the best of the long leisures of the day, the 
women will study how best they can arrange for them- 
selves a life of comfort, ease and pleasiure. Is there any 
other country where you will find women able to enjoy 
life without the companionship of men ? They have 
come to an understanding among themselves* They 
will have lunch, dinner-parties, where no male guest 
will be seen, and they will have a grand time. They 
try to please each other, and an American woman 
will use as much coquetry to win a woman as a 
French woman will use to win a man. Is there 
any other country where you see so many women's 
clubs ? 

Women's clubs ? The idea ! 

Yet that American woman has mcde friends. She is 
a delightful chum and good fellow, the only womaiL 
in the world who can have such male friends, *pals,' 
without the least misconstruction, the least objection- 
able whisperings on the subject. She calls those male 
friends by their Christian names in speaking of them, 
although she invariably mentions her husband as Mr. 
John B. Smith. 

The American men are the most devoted of husbands, 
but they are not under the influence of their women. 
They indulge them in all their whims and luxuries, but 
their status in life is to be their women's husbands — ^I 
will not say upper servants, but domestic animals, not 
pets, of undeniable usefulness, who work at the sweat 
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of their brows to keep in luxury the most lovelj, 
interesting and expensive womankind in the world. 

Some years ago, I was spending a Sunday afternoon 
in the house of a young married man in Chicago who, I 
was told, possessed twenty millons. The poor fellow ! 
It was the tweniy millions which possessed him. He 
had a most beautiful and interesting wife, and the 
loveliest little girl of three or four years of age that I 
ever set my eyes on. That lovely little girl was kind 
enough to take to me at once — ^there'^s no accounting 
for taste ! We had a little flirtation in the distance at 
first. By-and-by, she came toward me, nearer and 
nearer, then she stopped in front of me, and looked at 
me, hesitating, with her finger in her pretty little 
mouth. I knew what she wanted, and I said to her : 
^ That's aU right ; come on.' She jumped on my knees, 
settled herself comfortably and asked me to tell her 
stories. I started at once. Now, you imderstand, I 
was not allowed to stop ; but I took breath, and I said 
to her: 

^Does not your papa tell you long stories on 
Sundays ? 

That lovely little round face grew sad and quite long. 

* Oh no,' she said ; * papa is too tired on Sundays.' 

A few weeks after I left Chicago that man was taken 
iU with a disease not uncommon in America, a disease 
that starts at the top of your head and takes two or 
three years to kill you in a lunatic asylum, among 
drivelling idiots and imbeciles. 
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A couple of years later^ being in Chicago again, I 
made inquiries and learned that the poor fellow was 
expected to exist a few weeks, perhaps a few months 
longer. 

What a pity, I thought, that beautiful woman had 
not enough influence over that good man to stop 
him! 

Do not offer me twenty millions at that price. No 
twenty millions can cure the disease which a£9icted that 
American. 

Put a little girl of three on my knees on Sundays^ 
and I will tell her stories from sunrise and go on tiU 
sunset, even if I thus run the risk of being prosecuted 
by the Lord^s Day Observance Society. 



CHAPTER XXVn 

PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT 

Description of all the Ajiglo-Saxon fada. 

I LOATHE the domination of woman, but I ever crave 
for her influence, and I believe that any man of refine- 
ment and thmking, that any lover and admirer of 
woman, will echo this sentiment. 

I know of one country only where the government 
by woman was given a real trial, and that is New 
Zealand. The law was passed and the experiment was 
made. The law, I believe, had to be repealed after six 
months. The Grovemment had taken stndi a tyrannical 
form that that loveliest of spots on the earth was on the 
eve of a revolution, of a desperate struggle for liberty. 

Things were pretty badly managed in a small Ohio 
city when I was visiting it four years ago. The follow- 
ing year women put up their names as candidates for 
the City Council in every ward, and were all returned. 
They did manage the dty. The following year the 
experiment had been made, and not one woman was 
returned again. 
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The American men are so busy, so long absent from 
home, that many of then: womankind have to find out 
a way of using the leisure time left at their disposal, 
with results that are not always altogether satisfactcary. 
Some devote that time to literature, to the improve- 
ment of their brilliant native intellect ; some spend it 
in frivolities ; some indulge in all the fads of Anglo- 
Saxon life. 

The women of good society in America are what they 
are everywhere else — satisfied with their lot, which con- 
sists in being the adored goddesses of refined house- 
holds; but there exists in that country among the 
middle — ^perhaps, what I should call in European par- 
lance, lower middle — classes, restless, bumptious, ever- 
poking-their-noses-everywhere women, who are slowly, 
but surely and safely, transforming that great land of 
liberty into a land of petty, fussy tyranny, and trying 
—often with complete success — ^to impose on the com- 
munity fads of every shape and form. 

If there is one country in the world where the women 
appear, in the ^yes of the foreign visitor, to enjoy all 
manner of privileges and to have the men in leading- 
strings, that country is America. You would imagine, 
therefore, that America should be the last country 
where the New Woman was to be found airing her 
grievances. Yet she is flourishing throughout the 
length and breadth of that huge continent. She is 
petted by her husband, the most devoted and hard- 
working of husbands in the world; she is literally 
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Goveared with precious stones by him ; she is allowed to 
wear hats that would ^fetch^ Paris in carniyal time or 
start a panic at a Corpus Christi procession in Paris or 
a Lord Mayor^s Show in London ; she is the superior of 
her husband in education and almost in every respect ; 
she is sunoimded by the most numerous and delicate 
attentions, yet she is not satisfied. 

The Anglo-Saxon New Woman is the most ridiculous 
production of modem times, and destined to be the 
most ghastly failure of the century. She is par excel- 
lence the woman with a grievance, and self-labelled the 
greatest nuisance of modem society. The New Woman 
wants to retain all the privileges of her sex, and secure 
besides all those of man ; she wants to be a man and to 
remain a woman. She will fail to become a man, but 
she may succeed in ceasing to be a woman. 

And now, where is that New Woman to be found ? 
Put together a hundred women, intelligent and of good 
society ; take out the beautiful ones ; then take out the 
married ones who are loved by their husbands and their 
children, and kindly seek the New Woman among 
what is left — ^ugly women, old maids, and disappointed 
and neglected wives. 

Woman has no grievance against man. Her only 
grievance should be, I admit, against Nature, whidi 
made her different from man, with duties diftrent, 
physically and otherwise, almost always to her disad- 
vantage. The world exists and marches on through 
love. I pity from the bottom of my heart the good 
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woman who is not to know tlie whispers of love of a 
good husband or the caresses of little children, but I 
«m not prepared to see life become a burden for her 
fiake. 

There is no possibility of denying or ignoring the 
fact. The purpose, the raison d^^re, of woman is to be 
a mother, as the raison d*Stre of a fruit-tree is to bear 
fruit. And woe to the next generations, for everybody 
knows that only the diildren of quiet and reposed 
women are healthy and intelligent. 

The woman question will only be solved by the 
partnership in life of man and wife, as it exists in 
France, where, thank Grod ! the New Woman is un« 
known; by the equality of the sexes, but each with 
different, well-defined duties to perform. 

The New Woman is not to be found outside of Great 
Britain, where woman is her husband'^s inferior, and of 
the United States, where she is his superior. 

The woman who devotes a good deal of her time 
to the management of public affairs is a woman who 
is not required to devote much of it to private 
ones. 

Show me a woman of forty. 

Look on this picture: Eyes bright, beaming with 
joy and happiness, complexion dear, rosy, plump, not a 
wrinkle, mouth smiling. See her lips bearing the 
imprinFof holy kisses, and her neck the mark of her 
little children's arms. She has no grievance. Ask her 
to join the New Woman army. ^ No, thanks,' she will 
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say, with a smile of pity ; * the old style is good enough 
for me.* 

And on this : Thin, sallow complexion, eyes without 
lustre, wrinkled, mouth sulky, haughty, the disgust of 
life written on every feature. That woman will join 
the ranks of every organization which aims at taking 
the cup of love away from the lips of every happy 
being. 

But all this might take the shape of a long digression. 
Let us see how some American women devote part of 
the time which they are not probably wanted to devote 
at home. 

I think that of all the grand fads indulged in by 
some women in America, the palm should be given to 
the compulsory water-drinking work. That is a colossal 
illustration of what women can do when left entirely to 
their own resources. 

Now I will lay down as a sort of principle that the 
^temperance* woman and the teetotaler are not to be 
found in refined society, and I don*t think that in 
'^ying so I shall run the risk of being contradicted. 
X Iwve often been a guest at the Union Club, the 
Union League Club, the Manhattan, the Century, the 
Players, and many other good clubs. I have dined in 
the best houses of the great American cities, and 
nowhere have I met teetotalers in those circles of 
society. Refined, intelligent people of good society, 
artists, literary men, are not teetotalers — ^that will be 
granted by everybody. I don't mention pditicians. 
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even of the best class, who have at times to be tee- 
totalers to catch votes in a democracy. 

The smaller towns of America— and that is/America 
proper — are ruled by fussy, interfering faddists, fanatics 
of aU sorts, old women of both sexes, shrieking 
cockatoos, that will by-and-by make life well-nigh in- 
tolerable to any man of self-respect, and make him 
wonder whether he lives in a firee country or not. 

Take two lively illustrations. A few years ago I 
was in the town of E— — (Kansas). There was a 
mayor who was married, and the happy pair had a 
little boy. That little boy was a wicked little boy. 
One day he was caught smoking a cigarette. Now, 
what should be done by sensible parents to such a 
wicked little boy? Why, he should be turned over 
and given a good hearty— -you know. This is not at 
aU what was done. Tbe^tmayor^s wife called up a 
meeting of women, made a violent speech on the 
pernicious habit of cigarette - smoking, and it was 
decided to petition the mayor and ask him to forbid 
the sale of cigarettes within the precincts of hisgb 
jurisdiction. For the sake of peace and happiness %t^ 
home, the worthy mayor published an edict prohibit- 
ing the sale of cigarettes in his district. However, 

cigarettes can be had in the town of E , but you 

have to walk nearly a mile, jiust outside the limits of 
the mayor'^s jurisdiction, to find a store where a roaring 
trade in cigarettes is done. AU the same^ you must 
admit that it is a nuisance to be obliged to walk a mile 
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climate at all, but enjoys a moderate one, neither too 
hot nor too cold. 

These same Anglo-Saxons should not despise, but 
admire and envy, those who can enjoy, like men of 
understanding, like gentlemen, the glorious gifts of 
Grod to man without ever making fools of themselves. 
For these the law should be made. 

If your husband or son, dear lady, would like to have 
a glass of wine or beer with his dinner, let him have it 
in your sweet and wholesome presence. Don^t make a 
hjrpocrite of him. Don'^t compel him to go and hide 
himself in his club, or, worse, in a saloon, or, worse 
still, don'*t allow him to go and lose his manhood'^s 
dignity by crawling on all fours under the counter of a 
drug-store. 

There is no virtue in compulsion. There is virtue 
only in liberty. 

Ah! how I remember admiring in the hot days of 
blue-ribbonism in England that free Briton I once met 
who had a yellow ribbon in his button-hole ! 

^ What^s that you have on ?^ I said to him. 

^That's a yellow ribbon,'' he replied. *I belong to 
the Yellow-Ribbon Army.'' 

* Ah ! and what is it the Yellow-Ribbon Army do ?"* I 
inquired. 

* What do we do ? he said. * Why, we eat what we 

likes, we drink what we likes, and we don^ care a d 

for nobody !'' 

There are well-meaning, most highly estiinable, and 
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talented ladies who go about the world preaching 
temperance — that is to say, total abstinence, not 
moderation. 

Now, as a rule, these ladies have special reasons for 
so doing. Very often they have led a life of sorrow and 
misery with wretched husbands, and they should be 
pitied. But hundreds of thousands of women have 
good husbands who have not to be cured of habits which 
they never in their lives indulged in, and who would be 
condemned to deny themselves every little luxury that 
helps make life cheerful when used with moderation and 
discretion, if the preachings of these often unfortunate 
ladies were to take the shape of laws. 

I have often had to listen to self-confessed reformed 
drunkards who preached to me, who never was once 
drunk in my life. The thing is ludicrous. 

There exist, among the Anglo-Saxons, people to 
whom the strains of Wagner and Beethoven^s music say 
absolutely nothing, to whoa the Venus of Milo is 
indecent. They declare music wicked, unless it is out 
of tune, dancing absolutely shocking, and the fine arts 
immoral, and if they had their way, they would close 
the concert -halls and the museums on every day 
of the week. Because their minds are distorted, 
they would condemn people with lofty and artistic 
minds to never hear a masterpiece of music or behold 
a masterpiece of painting or statuary. I have met 
people who declared they would never again set foot 
inside the walls of the Louvre and of the British 
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Museum. And if the Anglo-Saxcm fanatics, thos6 
arch-enemies of art, make a little mcie progress, the 
future of that great institution is not safe. 

As everybody knows, there exist in Great Britain 
and in America thousands of people who declare the 
stage to be a most wicked and immoral institution. 
For them a theatre b so contaminated a place that 
they would not go inside one even to hear a Bishop 
preach a sermon from the stage. For instance, in 
several colonial cities I appeared in the principal 
theatre; but my manager, on a return visit, always 
made me appear in the town-hall, or some other place 
of the kind, to attract the portion of the population 
who would not have come to hear me lecture inside a 
theatre. 

All these moT^nents, headed by women, are in the 
wrong direction. They interfere with the liberties of 
a great people, and punish thousands and thousands of 
good, orderly, well-behaved people to reach a score or 
two of bad ones, whom they often fail to reach, and 
oftener still fail to cure. I repeat it : There are many 
thousands of good people in this world (or a very few 
thousands of bad <mes. The laws should aim at readi- 
ing the former and protecting them. This world is 
considerably better than the fanatics of all denomina- 
tions and superstitions wcHild make us believe. For 
seventeen years I have travelled all ov^ the world, and I 
have never met any but honourable people to desd with. 
For instance, I have given ^300 lectures in my life, and 
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only once did I come across a man who bdbaved dis- 
honestly towards me. He ran away with the cash 
while I was speaking ; but then it was on Sunday, and 
some good pious people said to me that Providence, 
in its wisdom, had puni^ed me for my wickedness. I 
must say that I never could see very clearly why Provi- 
dence, in its wisdom, should have allowed the thief to 
safely run away with the money ; but tl^ wap of 
Providence are inscrutable, and its decrees should 
not be discussed. I might add that the lecture was 
more of a harmless address — almost a little sermon — on 
the duty of cheerfulness; but two or three times it 
caused the audience to smile, and this is simply too 
awful to think of. 

Yes, the world is good, very good, in spite of the 
calumnies that are constantly hurled at its face by the 
Pharisees of Anglo-Saxondom. Yes, full of good men, 
crammed with good women, and the excellent ladies of 
the philanthropic societies of America should take it 
for granted that there are many, many good and 
virtuous people besides themselves. 

You don't cut down an apple-tree because there are 
two or three bad apples on it. You cut down the two 
or three bad apples, and all your efforts tend to see 
that the himdreds of good ones are made healthy, happy, 
and comfortable. 

I have no hesitation in declaring, after six visits to that 
great and most hospitable country, that the American 
women of good society are probably the most intelligent, 
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bright, and brilliant, and certainly the best educated 
and the most interesting, women in the world. 

But when I see what some American women can do 
in public life, outside of the beautiful sphere in which 
they were intended to reign supreme, I feel ready to 
appreciate and echo the remark that Frederick the 
Great was wont to make when he met a woman alone 
in the streets of Berlin : 

^ What are you doing here ? Gro home and look after 
your house and your children !^ 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE UBERTY OF ANGLO-SAXON WOMEN 

The nustakes made by foreigners — Misconstraotions — Ednoa- 
tional systems — Girls do not lose their charm by inde- 
pendence. 

Continental men visiting England and the United 
States do not, as a rule, understand the comparative 
familiarity with which they are treated by women 
to whom they have been properly introduced. They 
are often in danger of misinterpreting their kindness 
of manner, and regarding as affectionate advances 
or invitations to flirt what are meant as only polite 
attentions. 

This awkward error is one into which not only 
Frendunen, but all men of Continental Europe, are 
very apt to fall, unless they happen to be men of fine 
perceptions, in other words, perfect gentlemen. Young 
girls in France are kept so much to themselves, and 
young men are so completely separated from them, that 
when one of the latter finds himself, through some 
accident or fault of supervision, alone in presence of 
one of the former* he feels c€dled upon as a man to 
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make himself particiilarly pleasant, if not actually to 
make a declaration of love* 

Of course, there is not in France anyone, not even 
the most conservative provincial mother, who does not 
admire, above all in America, that sweet liberty which 
is enjoyed by the women, married or unmarried. There 
is not one of those French mothers who would not like 
to give that same liberty to her own daughters. But 
how can she ? Who shall be the first to do it ? 

It takes many generations to accept such a revolution 
in a system of education. People will have it that this 
Anglo-Saxon system would never do in France. Others 
even affirm that French people are incapable of shaking 
off perpetual thought of the relations between \h.e 
sexes ; that in France men are always thinking about 
women and women about men — in fact, that it is in 
the blood. The proof that these people are wrong is 
that young men and girls, sons and daughters of French 
fathers and mothers, but educated from a tender age 
either in England or America, do behave absolutely 
like English or American youths. It is not in the 
blood : the different systems of education alone accoimt 
for those different modes of thought. 

And what a difference between the French girls of 
my boyhood and the French girls of the present day ! 
Not that they are yet * Daisy Millers,' but at any rate 
they are no longer 'Eugenie Grandets.** Thirty years 
ago, a French girl well advanced in her twenties could 
not have, even in the early morning, gone across the 
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street to see a friend or buy a pair of gloves without 
being accompanied by an elderly lady of the family or 
a ladyVmaid. Thirty years ago, in my little native 
Brittany town, where a child of tender years would 
have been absolutely safe, an unmarried woman between 
forty and fifty would always be accompanied by a 
servant, even in daytime. 

It was the correct thing to do. Indeed, a woman 
not married would always act in this manner as long 
as she thought that she was fit to be looked at by men. 
And very few women make up their minds to the loss 
of their charms. It even takes some of them a long 
time to become aware of that loss. 

The French girl of thirty years ago, who was only 
allowed to read children's books, and never to set foot 
inside a theatre, now reads M. Zola's novels, and goes to 
see the plays of Alexandre Dumas fils, and as she discusses 
these plays she comes to the conclusion that they are 
very clever and interesting, but hardly such as to take 
her mother to. 

French women are now getting freer every day, and, 
with the use of liberty, will lose the little defect they 
sometimes possess — affectation. They will become 
more and more natural and unaffected, and they will 
acquire that most charming and eminently American 
quality in a woman — unconventionality. They are 
now moving, not in the direction of innocent frivolity, 
but in that of greater independence. The time is soon 
coming when French gi^rls will cease to regard marriage 
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as a sort of emancipation, and will perhaps look upon 
it, as an American lady novelist of my acquaintance 
does, as a rather hard way of making a living. 

Those French girls will not lose their charms by the 
enjoyment of greater liberty and independence. The 
American women have thus improved theirs. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WOMEN HAVE NO LOVE TO 
SPARE FOB ONE ANOTHER 

England and America are two branches of a family who once 
quarrelled — For their common interests they may make it 
up, but there will never be any love lost — There are no 
snch quarrels to patch up as family ones. 

I HAVE heard a great deal about ^ our kith and kin,' 
* our cousins across the Atlantic,^ * blood is thicker 
than water,' *the Anglo-Saxon race,' Hhe English- 
speaking people,' ^the Anglo-American alliance,' and 
other more or less venerable platitudes with which 
music-hall managers in England have for some time 
succeeded in bringing down the gallery, on Saturday 
nights especially. I have heard all that, and, in com- 
pany with most Americans, I have laughed in my 
sleeve. 

During their war with Spain, the Americans were 
grateful for English sympathy and moral support. 

During the Transvaal War, the English, finding 
themselves isolated and blamed by the whole of Europe, 
hoped for American sympathy. 
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* I scratched your back, you scratch mme.^ 

This sjrmpathy the English did not obtain, or, if 
they did, in a very small measure, and only among the 
inhabitants of Fifth Avenue and the * Four Himdred ' 
of a few large Eastern cities. I was in America for 
three months at the beginning of last year, and every- 
where, fix)m New York to New Orleans, I found ninety- 
nine Americans out of every hundred sympathizing with 
the Boers in their plucky and determined struggle for 
liberty and independence. Their skill and bravery 
appealed to a nation who, some hundred years ago, 
themselves fought successfully (or their freedom. 

Yet, as I had many times the opportunity of telling 
American audiences, ^ In the Anglo-Boer struggle, it is 
not the Boers, but the English who are %hting for 
what your ancestors fought for so successfully during the 
War of Independence — ^the liberty of the citizea and 
good and honest government. I have sympathy for the 
Boers on account of their ignorant patriotism and 
Inravery ; but, for the sake of humanity and civilizaticm, 
I hope the Epglish will win.' 

It is true that I got applause for this statement, it is 
true that the presidents of many American universities 
thanked me for putting the truth and the facts of 
the question plainly brfore the students; but I am 
afraid I made very few converts to the pro-English 
cause, although I believe I was more successful on the 
platform in America than in France, where I got, en- 
thusiastically hissed and had several narrow escapes of 
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being mobbed for expressing my rather pro-English 
sentiments. 

The more charitable of my compatriots said it was 

only fair for a Frenchman who had long enjoyed the 

hospitality of the English to speak well of them abroad. 

. Some went so far as to suggest that I was probably in 

the pay of Mr. Joseph Chamb^lain. 

However all this may be, my point is this : I don't 
care what a few American millionaires, who prefer 
England to America, who crawl on all fours before the 
Engli^ aristocracy, who would think it beneath their 
dignity to give their daughters to honest Americans, 
and prefer to get some English noblemen^s coats-of- 
arms out of pawn with their daughters and their 
dollars — I say I don'^t care what these people may say 
to the contrary, my firm conviction, more and more 
absolute every time that I travel throughout the United 
States, is that there is very little love to spare in 
America for the English people. And this state (^ 
things will exist as long as the Americans build their 
patriotism on their successes of 1776 and 181S against 
the English, and so long as school-books published in 
America teach Am^can children that the English are 
the hereditary foes of their country. 

Add also to this that not one-third of the population 
of the United States are of English extraction. The 
Germans and the Scandinavians are not ^ kith and kin," 
and the Iridi are tooth and nail. Now, if you don't 
believe me, let me mah you had been in America, as I 
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was, daring the Veiiezaelan squabble, some five yean 
ago, and yoa will be coiiTmoed of the truth of my 
statement. 

But I most leave aside all these political considera- 
tions, and also the question whether American and 
English men love eadi other or not, for I was very near 
forgetting that the sabject of this chapter is ^ What 
American and English Women think of each other."* 
Here again, as in the case of the men, we must not 
speak of the aristocracy and the plutocracy of the two 
countries. Those people are cosmopolitan ; besides, they 
travel and they get rid of their international prejudices. 

But what about the good, worthy masses of the 
people, say, at least nine-tenths of the populations of 
America and England ? 

Well, I should like to tell what I think to be tiie 
truth frankly and plainly. I am not a rich man — ^£eu: 
from it — ^but I now see my way to easily paying my 
butcher's bills for the rest of my life, and I can afford 
to say what I mean. K you don'^t like it, and want 
something else, please apply elsewhere for compliments, 
platitudes, and falsehoods. 

I am absolutely convinced that most American women 
despise English women, and that most English women 
cordially hate American women. And as it is much 
more flattering to be hated than to be despised, it is 
the American women who seem to me the better served 
of the two. 

In the eyes of the English women who have not 
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travelled in America or had the good fortune of mixing 
in Europe with the best American women, and who, in 
good womanly fashion, stick fast to their prejudiced 
notions, the daughters of Brotiier Jonathan are bump- 
tious, vulgar, overdressed, loud, assertive, indifferent 
mothers, selfish wives, bad housekeepers, or else unbear- 
able prigs and blue-stockings. And you will hear them 
deliver judgment in a way that seems to admit of no 
appeal. 

In the eyes of ihe American women who have not 
lived the home-life of the English or mixed with the 
women of good English society, and who have been fed 
on ideas and opinions given in some American books or 
published in the newspapers of the smaller American 
cities, the English women are silly, sat-upon, ignorant 
creatures, seedy and dowdy, badly shaped, badly 
dressed, and who can only talk of their babies and their 
servants. 

Among that class of women in both countries, the 
only concessions I have heard them make are the fol- 
lowing : English women admit that their American 
sisters are freer and smarter than they are, and the 
American women envy the complexion of \h.e daughters 
of John BuU. 

How amiable women can be ! 



CHAPTER XXX 

THK WOMAN I HATK 



indb— The bauded lady— The 
ini-fiddle— Ladj doetoca— La^ kwyots— Lady speech- 
makeia — ^Proaunent wobmo — A. pnity pietore. 

Ernest Rsnan, irtiooi nobody would dieam of charging 
with frivoIHy^said that the fiist duty of wcHuan was to 
lock beantifiiL Victor Hugo onoe said that it was to 
look pleasant. In mythology we find that the gods 
fell in lore with VennSy but never with Minerra. 

Hie fimctions of woman are to inspire and to guide, 
not to lead or command, and I think that the saddest 
spectacle of the latter end of the nineteenth century was 
the supremely ridiculous efforts made by some women 
to usurp functicms which by Nature w^e intended for 
men to perform. Poor womenVrighters ! They cannot 
be men, and they want to cease to be women. Men 
and women are like electric fluids. When of the 
same name, they repel each other; when of different 
kinds, they attract each other. Now, womenVrighters 
are seldom beautiful, very seldom attractive. A manly 
woman is as objectionable a sight as an effeminate man. 
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The blue-stockings are mostly of the 'undaimed 
blessing ' sisterhood, and very few of them set up for 
professional beauties. The blue-stocking fascinates me 
as much as the bearded lady of a Chicago dime 
museum. 

When a woman is beautiful, she is generally satisfied 
with playing a woman's part. The tedious women'^s- 
righters embrace the thankless career of exponents of 
women's grievances because they have never found any- 
thing better to embrace. And, for that matter, these 
excellent ladies must not put it into their heads that 
they have created the part, for it existed in the days 
of Aristophanes. Praxagora was neither more nor less 
ridiculous than most ot the {present champions of 
women's rights. 

I hate the woman who appears in public. I hate 
the woman who lectures in public or in private. I hate 
the woman who rises to make a speech after dinner. I 
hate the woman who speaks about politics, and would 
like to sit in Parliament so as to transform it into a 
Chatterment. I hate the scientific woman who lectures 
on evolution or writes on natural philosophy. I hate 
the lady physician, the lady lawyer, the lady member of 
the School Board, the lady preacher, the lady president, 
the lady secretary, the lady reciter, even the lady who 
conducts an orchestra. I hate the prominent woman. 
And, although I don't see her, I hate the woman who 
writes a book, and feel almost ready to exclaim with 
Alphonse Kair : ^ One book more and one woman less !' 

10 
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Compared to all these, how I love the pretty woman 
who dresses well, smiles pleasantly, parts her hair in the 
middle, and has never done anything in her life! * Ahf 
will exclaim the hateful woman, * but see, she wears the 
collar of servitude/ Nonsense ! The marks that you 
see on her neck are not those of a collar of servitude, 
but those made by the arms of the husband and the 
children that clasp her round it. 

Women, priests, and poultry have never enough, but 
in wishing to extend her empire woman will destroy it. 

Now, ladies, what do you want? I hear you con- 
stantly loudly demanding the emancipation of your 
sex. You say you can do without us, and as for our 
protection, youll none of it. For you, in times past, 
have we drawn the sword ; to-day you hold us scarce 
worthy to draw cheques at your bidding. You would be 
man'^s equal, as if you ought not to be content with 
being incontestably his superior. You have graces of 
body and mind, and men pay you a homage that falls 
little short of worship. Your first duties are to be 
tender, sweet, and beautiful. You have every intention 
of continuing to be the latter, we have no doubt, but 
you mean to be tender and sweet no longer. In a 
word, you mean to strike, as your sisters did in the 
good old dajm of Aristophanes. 

* You want to be learned ? But you are learned in 
the heart's lore by Nature. You want to be firee ? But 
we are your slaves confessed. You want to make the 
laws? But your lightest word is law already. And, 
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besides, between ourselves, do you not practically make 
your husbands vote pretty much as you please in all 
the parliaments of the world? You want to have 
more influence in 1;he higher councils ? But are you 
not satisfied with knowing that it was a woman who 
was the cause of the fall of the human race ? that a 
woman has been the cause of every great catastrophe, 
from the Siege of Troy down to the Franco-Prussian 
War? that, in a word, woman has ever inspired our 
noblest actions and our foulest crimes ? The rights of 
woman ! What a sonorous platitude !^ 

You are proud of saying that to your sex belonged 
Joan of Arc, Charlotte Corday, George Sand, Greorge 
Eliot, Charlotte Bronte, Madame Roland, Madame de 
Stael. Quite true ; but could you find many men who 
would have been happy by taking to wife any one of the 
ladies I have just mentioned ? 

If you give a boy the education of a girl, or a girl 
the education of a boy, the result will be an unsub- 
missive or degraded being. It is always this result 
which must be reached by all who, believing that they 
are protesting against laws and usages, are really in 
rebellion against Nature. * I dream of a society,' said 
Jules Simon, ^ where women would be the mistresses in 
their own household, and would figure in public afiairs 
only through the intermediary of their fathers and their 
husbands. I would like to sacrifice myself for woman, 
but not to obey her. I repel her domination, but I 
crave for her influence.' 

10— « 
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The name of woman will ever be glorious so long as 
it is sjmonymous with beauty, tenderness, sweetness, 
devotion, all the sacred troop of virtues. It will be 
glorious, thanks to the Lucretias, the Penelopes, the 
Cornelias, ancient and modem, the devoted daughters, 
the loving wives, the adorable mothers, to the thousands 
of obscure heroines, who remind us, in the words of the 
great poet of antiquity, that the best women have been 
those whom the world has heard least of. 

The loveliest picture in the world is that which 
represents a soldier lying on the battlefield with a 
woman kneeling by his side tending his wounds. 
I jet the field be that of the everyday battle of life. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE KIND OF WOMAN I LOVE 

Another answer to critics — Distorted minds — The portrait of 
a womanly woman. 

I ONCE wrote an article on * The Woman I Hate,* which 
brought me an avalanche of letters, not all very pleasing 
reading. Many of them conveyed to me the wrath of 
viragos, women'*s-righters, petticoated males, trousered 
females, misunderstood and unclaimed women, ripe, 
spectacled spinsters, cockatoos of all sorts and con- 
ditions, who happened by the irony of fate and freaks 
of nature to be bom of a sex of which they failed to be 
an ornament. 

One of these correspondents accused me of * possessing 
a nasty mind' for sneering at lady doctors. *You 
insult women,' she says. * Can you imagine, for in- 
stance, a respectable woman submitting to an exami- 
nation by a man ?' My dear lady, I am afraid I must 
return you the compliment. Let me assure you that, 
just as an artist will see nothing in a female figure 
beyond beauty and perfect harmony of lines, and will 
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admire her with as cool a mind as he would a statue, 
just so a doctor will examine a woman as he would a 
piece of anatomy, and your mind must be fearfully dis- 
torted and impure, if you imagine for a moment that a 
single objectionable thought will pass through the mind 
of this man of science. 

If you really do think so, let me assure you that I 
pity you, or even must despise you, from the bottom of 
my heart. And, while on this subject, allow me to 
remind you that an eminent American man exclaimed 
only the other day : * In our country we have a great 
many female doctors, female lawyers, female journalists, 
female orators, female preachers, and females in all 
classes and professions and trcules, but what we want is 
a good many more female women.^ 

The woman I love is the female woman that I would 
protect and dierish in return for all the sweet attention 
she would pay me, and whidi would enable me to cheer- 
fully fight the battle of life. How to describe her I 
hardly know. 

Should she be beautiful ? Not necessarily. Pretty ? 
Yes, rather. Good figure ? Decidedly. Clever ? ffm 
— ^yes. Cheerful ? By all means. Punctual ? Like a 
military man. Serious ? Not too much. Frivolous ? 
Yes, just a little. Of a scientific turn of mind? 
B-r-r-r ! no ; I should shudder at the idea of it. Of 
an artistic nature, then, with literary tastes? Yes, 
certainly. But, above all, a keen, sensible, tactful little 
woman who would make it the business of her life to 
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study me, as I would make it the business of my life to 
study her ; a woman who could be in turn, according 
to circumstances, a housewife, a counsellor, a * pal,^ a 
wife, a sweetheart, a nurse, a patient, the sunshine of 
my life, and always a confidante, a friend, and a 
partner. 

In a little Normandy town I have a dear lady friend, 
Parisienne to the core, whom I have known and loved 
from childhood. She is not far from sixty, but, upon 
my word, I think she is still very beautiful. She was 
in succession a loving, devoted daughter, an excellent 
wife, and an adorable mother. She has now lost all 
she loved in the world, and she devotes her time culti- 
vating a lovely garden of flowers and attending all the 
church services of the parish. A beggar never passes 
her without receiving a little contribution, and she 
helps many a poor family. In a word, the gay life of 
Paris is all forgotten, and you would imagine that my 
recluse friend was a hermit, a sort of lay nun, as it 
were. 

Well, yes, she is all that; but isn't she a woman 
still, though ! * Do you see,' she was saying to me one 
day, *I have renounced all my worldly ideas? My 
flowers, my books, my poor friends, that's the only 
thought of my hfe now. I am old ; I don't care how 
I dress or how I look. Anything does for me now. 
The Parisienne that you used to know, my dear friend, 
is dead and buried.' 

* What a charming dress you have on !' I remarked. 
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*' I do admire the material and the colour, and the cut, 
too. And how beautifully made and finished ! Did 
you have that made in this town ? 

The expression of her face was a study. 

^ My dear friend,^ she exclaimed, * you do not imagine 
I would get a dress made in this stupid little hole of a 
town. They make bags here, not gowns."* And she 
almost looked indignant, the dear ! at the idea that I 
could suppose she had not her dresses made in Paris. 
I smiled, and said nothing. 

And, as I looked at the book-shelves in her boudoir, 
I saw * limitation de J^sus-Christ.' The volume next 
to it was * Les Secrets du Cabinet de Toilette." I could 
not help making a little sarcastic remark to my dear 
old friend. 

*Well, man cher amiy she said, *do you think the 
bon Dieu would give me a better reception if I pre- 
sented myself with a face covered with wrinkles ? By 
the way, what is that stuff they make in England which 
you told me is so good for the skin ? 

Those little contradictions in a good and delightful 
woman make her lovable. So I think,, at any rate. 

The woman I love is the woman who possesses all the 
womanly virtues and qualities — sweetness, devotion, re- 
liability. The little failings I forgive in her are those 
of her sex — ^frivolity and the divine right of changing 
her mind. If in any way woman apes man, she is 
intolerable and hateful 



/' 



CHAPTER XXXII 

THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMEN IN THE WORLD 

The Irish, Hungarian and Spanish women — The beauty of the 
English and Frendi women — ^The redeeming feature of 
every American woman. 

If I were asked to name the spots of the earth where 
my eyes had the privilege of beholding the most 
beautiful specimens of womanhood, I think I would 
name the streets of Buda-Pesth and the drawing-rooms 
of Ireland. If, on the other hand, I were asked to say 
whether there is not, perchance, a spot of the earth 
where no woman is absolutely, helplessly plain, where 
she always has a redeeming feature to speak in her 
favour, I would unhesitatingly answer : * Yes, the United 
States of America ; for in that country, let a woman 
have as unpleasant a {ace as possible, as bad a figure as 
^ they make them,^ there is an air of independence, a 
deliberate gait, a pair of intelligent eyes, that will go a 
long way towards making you forget or overlook the 
shortcomings of the body.' 

On the whole, I think the Hungarian women are the 
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most beautiful in the wchtIcL They have the faces ol 
Madonnas and the figures of Greek statues; both 
Raphael and Phidias would have chosen them for 
models. They are not languishing, diaphanous 
creatures; they are the embodiment of health and 
strength. They stand erect and straight, are hearty 
and vigorous to the core, perfect pictures of abounding 
vitality. Yet their limbs and features are full of 
delicacy. They have large eyes and small feet, full 
arms, plump hands with small, tapering fingers, and 
delicious ankles. The inclination of the shoulders is 
perfect, and the bosom absolutely classical. No curve 
is exaggerated, but every one is there, the right size in 
the right place. The sun has spread a reddish golden 
tint, like the colour of a beautiful ripe peach, over her 

complexion. 

« « ♦ ♦ « 

She seldom presents a riddle to the psychologist, and 
efieminate ethereal poets do not sing of her. She is 
the vigorous embodiment of sensible womanhood. As 
her exterior, so her whole character is enchantingly 
fresh and matter-of-fact. She eats well and heartily, 
and is an athlete. She swims, dances, rides, walks. In 
England, you find very pretty faces among the lowest 
class people ; in France, you seldom do. In Hungary, 
grace and beauty know no difference between high and 
low, and often bestow upon a poor, barefooted, short- 
skirted peasant girl (with her beautiful oval face framed 
in a kerchief tied under her chin) the same ravishing 
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form, the same graceful carriage, the same magically 
attractive glance as upon her more favoured sister. 
« ♦ « « ♦ 

But who can touch— even approach — ^the Irish woman 
with her dark hair, her blue, sometimes light purple 
large eyes, her glorious complexion, her soft, velvety 
skin, her beautiful, graceful form? Sometimes the 
lower portion of the face is a little too long, but her 
brow is beyond competition. The Irish woman is a 
symphony in white satin. Add to these physical 
attractions the brightness of her expression, the 
amiability of her smile, and you will come to the 
conclusion that her charm is unappl*oachabIe. 

There is so much patriotism in the world, or, I 
should rather say, so much provincialism, that men all 
over the earth give the palm for beauty to the women 
of their own country. Now, dear American friends, you 
know this is true. Would any of you deny that the 
American women are the most beautiful women in the 
world ? 

I am sorry to say that the beauty of French women 
is praised by my compatriots only. 

I am such a cosmopolitan that I have no biassed 
mind. I have been a traveller for thirty years. In 
1870 I shed a pint of blood and lost the use of my 
right arm (for military purposes at any rate), so that 
France and myself are quits, and I feel I have a right 
to express myself on French topics quite as freely and 
independently as on any other country. I thoroughly 
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believe that the French women are the most charming 
and certainly the most sensible women (where would 
France be now but for the women ?), but they are far 
fix)m being beautiful. They have not the eyes of the 
Spanish women, nor the complexion and shapely figures 
of the English, nor the briUiant faces of the American 
women ; but what makes them charming is that they 
have a little bit of everything, of which they know how 
to make the best. The French woman is an ensemble. 

It must be admitted that, after praising the women 
of their own country, most men award to Spanish 
women the palm for beauty. The conclusion must 
natiu*ally be that the Spanish woman is veiy beautiful ; 
but, to my mind, it is a kind of beauiy that does not 
appeal to the heart or the soul as it does to the senses. 
Her large eyes, veiled by thick lashes, her delicate nose 
and well-formed, ever-moving nostrils, her undulating 
form, the suppleness, almost boneless, beautifully 
moulded limbs and figure, her vigour, her languor — 
every fibre of the Spanish woman^s body, I say, appeals 
to the senses. She does not make you dream of 
sentimental wcJks by moonlight, much less still of a 
quiet, happy life in some retired, secluded little cottage. 
In her company, you would never dream of being 
mayor of your city and father of a numerous family. 
No, the Spanidb woman strikes you as a bewitchingly 
beautiful creature, jealous, sensitive, proud, a sort of 
mixture of lioness and tigress that would suggest to 
you the idea of spending your life sailing on a stormy 
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sea. On looking at her, you would almost like to start 
an acquaintance with a quarrel. If I were married to 
a fair woman of Andalusia, I would feel that the best 
moments of my life would be * making it up^ with 
her. 

***** 

If the law of my country made polygamy compulsory, 
I would make love to an English woman or a fair 
daughter of Virginia ; I would have my house kept by 
a German wife; my artistic inclinations I would trust to 
a French woman ; my intellectual ones to an American 
one. Then, when life got a bit dull and I wanted my 
blood stirred up, I would call on my Spani^ wife. I 
would get it. 



CHAPTER XXXm 

BLONDES AND BEUNSTTSS 

Charaoteiiitics of blondes and brunettes— The ingenue and 
the Tillainess— Which of the two do men like better?— 
Santeme and Bnrgnnd j— I like both— All women cannot 
aiford to be blondes — Blondes with dark eyes — ^Bmnettes 
with bine eyes. 

The ideal beautiful woman of the painters is a blonde. 

Eve, Venus, Helen of Troy, all the celebrated beauties 
of antiquity and mythology, are invariably represented 
as blondes. 

Only Cleopatra e8cq)ed it. 

The reason is no doubt that the very colouring of 
the blonde, her £Gur white skin, her light blue or gray 
eyes, suggest in her the possession, the embodiment of 
all that is womanly. Tlie blonde is the woman par 
excellence. 

Some people declare that blondes appeal to the 
imagination, to the heart and to the soul, and brunettes 
to the senses — ^that the former are sentimental, sweet, 
modest, good - tempered, obedient, nay, angelical, 
whereas brunettes are strong-minded, assertive, con- 
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ceited, quick-tempered, passionate, often revengeful, 
and sometimes devilish. 

I have known brunettes to be perfect angels, and 
sweet blondes to be perfect little devils, and so have 
we all. 

However this may be, most women desire to be blondes, 
and the proof of it is that, whereas a blonde never dyes 
her hair black, many brunettes dye theirs gold, blond 
cendrSj light mahogany, and other hues of the blonde 
family. 

On the stage the ladies of the ballet and the chorus 
wear blonde wigs, and the only possible reason to 
give for this is that managers beUeve they will look 
more attractive to the audience as blondes than as 
brunettes. 

In the modem melodrama, the vngimie is blonde and 
the adventiu*ess or villainess is dark, especially in 
England and America, where every member of the 
caste has to be well labelled from the beginning. If 
the villainess were a blonde, the gallery would take 
her for the heroine, and things would get terribly 
mixed. The gallery would no more understand a 
blonde villainess than they could take for a villain a 
man who did not wear a chimney-top hat and patent 
leather boots, smoke a cigarette, squint all the time to 
the right and to the left, and hiss like a snake every 
time he took breath. 

Poets are quite as partial as artists to blondes. 
Alfred de Musset sang of her who was blonde comme les 
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bUs, Petran^h'ssoimets were addressed to the blonde and 
blue-eyed Laura. The ancient Greeks used to call young 
blondes * children of the gods.^ For that matter, 
blondes especially appeal to the men of the south on 
account of their rarity. 

Large, dreamy blue eyes, fair and soft skin, dainty 
features, slender figure, such are the characteristics of 
the blonde which help to make her the ideal young 
girl ; but there is another beauty besides that of the 
young girl, it is the beauty of the full-grown woman of 
thirty to forty, a beauty thfit you will find oftener in 
the brunette than in the blonde, a beauty more piquant, 
more solid, and more lasting ; but I know brunettes of 
thirty who are pcLSsies, and blondes of forty who are 
beautiful. You cannot lay down any rule. 

Did I hear you ask me which I prefer ? How can 
you ask such a question ? How can any man answer 
it? Good light sauteme is an exquisite wine; full- 
bodied Burgundy is a most excellent beverage. 

I like both. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It is not every woman who can afford to be a blonde. 
If I were a rich woman of leisure, I think I would ask 
to be a blonde. The blonde requires much more care 
than the brunette. She has to avoid exposure, and 
her beauty will last only as long as her appearance 
remains youthful The brunette does not suffer from 
exposure ; on the contrary, the sun improves her beauty 
as it does peadies. 
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In northern countries you very seldom see a pretty 
woman among the working classes ; they are faded, 
wrinkled or freckled, and lack expression. 

In Italy and Spain you see, in the streets, flower- 
girls and fruit-sellers who could have given sittings to 
Raphael and Murillo. 

But I will tell you what I like, although you do not 
ask me, and that is a blonde with brown eyes or, better 
still, a fine, tall brunette with dark-blue eyes and the 
fine delicate skin of a blonde; and, if you want lo see 
the latter, go to Ireland, you will find her there in 
plenty. 



11 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

FLIRTS AND COaUETTES 

The difference between the two — Points of reeemblanoei 

There is a great difference between the flirt and the 
coquette. The flirt accepts, even invites, your attentions, 
*nthout expecting intentions. The coquette is a woman 
who gives you a promissory note with a firm intention 
of dishonouring her signature. Just as the prude often 
says No when she means Yes, the coquette whispers 
Yes all the time meaning No. The flirt promises 
nothing. She has nothing to refuse, because she does 
not allow you to ask for anjrthing. She does not com- 
promise herself in any way. She says neither Yes nor 
No. She encourages you to go on. You say to your- 
self, * Will it be Yes or No ? Who knows ? Perhaps 
Yes, perhaps No.' 

The coquette is generally a cold-hearted, cold-blooded 
woman, as perfectly sure of herself as those famous 
Mexican horsemen who can ride at full speed toward a 
precipice and stop suddenly dead on the edge of it. 
The coquette has no capacity for love; she does not 
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seek love, but admiration and homage only. Unlike 
the flirt, she l€u;ks cheerfulness and humour. To obtain 
admiration and boast of a new conquest she will risk 
even her reputation, compromise herself; yet her virtue 
is in safe keeping, for she has neither heart nor passion. 
In the comedy of love the coquette is the villain of the 
play. 

The coquette uses man as she does her dresses : she 
likes to be seen with a new one every day. She kills 
for the sake of killing. She hunts, but does not eat 
the game she brings down. She plays on man^s vanity 
to satisfy hers. The moment she has received a man's 
homage she will leave him to occupy herself with one 
who has refused it to her. She is dull and dreary. 
She may be as beautiful as you like, she is never 
lovable. She should be shunned like the card-sharper, 
whom she resembles all the more that against your 
good money she has nothing but counterfeit coin. 

The flirt, on the contrary, is cheerful, jolly, often 
fiill of fun, and if you can make up your mind to 
accept her for what she is worth, she may help you pass 
a very pleasant time. She is not serious, and she does 
not want you to take her seriously. She is honest. 
She wants fun, innocent fim. The coquette tries to 
lead you as far as she wishes you to go ; the flirt does 
not lead you any further than you wish to go. And it 
may be added that, while flirts have often been known 
to make very good wives, coquettes have invariably 
proved detestable ones. 

11—2 
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Winthrop was helplessly wrong when he said, ^A 
woman without coquetry is as insipid as a rose without 
scent, champagne without sparkle, or corned beef 
without mustard," unless he meant (which he did not) 
to use the French adjective, and not the noun, and say 
that a coquette is a woman who, by the care she bestows 
on her dress and general appearance and many other 
ways, knows how to make herself attractive and show 
herself in the most advantageous light. 

The Frendi language expresses the difference to a 
nicety. The word as an adjective is complimentary, 
but certainly not as a noun. EUe eH coquette means 
'she dresses very elegantly, and has very winning 
manners,^ whereas (TeH une coquette means 'she is a 
coquette,^ that is to say, ' she tries to £Eiscinate for the 
mere sake of fascinating.^ 

The coquette plays on man^s vanity and makes a fool 
of him. The flirt displays her accomplishments and 
personal charms either to make you have a pleasant 
time with her, or, when more serious, to lead you on to 
an offer of marriage, which she will honestly accept, 
often with the best results for yourself. 

It is only when you say of a woman that she is a 
* desperate flirt" that you may come to the conclusion 
that she is a coquette. Of course, when the flirt is a 
married woman, she is a coquette ; but when she is a 
young girl, I would call her a very harmless person. 
On tile other hand, in opposition to that epithet of 
harmless, the adjective that is most commonly coupled 
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with the word * coquette ' is not * harmless,' but * heart- 
less.' 

The word * flirt' comes firom the French fUwreter^ 
which means to go from flower to flower, to touch 
lightly ; but cdthough the word is of French origin, the 
thing itself is not French. Flirtation is a pastime which 
is most essentially English. We do not flirt in France ; 
we are more serious than that in love-affairs. After all, 
flirtation is trifling with love, and that game would be 
a dangerous one to play with a Frenchman. A woman 
who flirts would pass in PVance for giddy, if not worse. 
She knows her countryman well, and is aware what she 
would expose herself to if she flirted with him. 

The English girl in flirting does not play with fire. 
Englishmen are reserved, cold. The customs of the 
country grant liberty to the women, and they accept 
flirtation for what it is worth. The worst they might 
say of a girl who flirted with them would be, * She is 
an awful flirt,' with a mixed expression of pity and 
contempt. An English girl who has had a good time 
at a party, a picnic, a ball, can say, * I have had such 
a flirtation !' Why, she could say that to her own 
mother, and if that mother was still fairly young and 
good-looking, she might answer, ^ And so have I.' 

I take the American woman to be too intelligent — ^I 
had almost said too intellectual — ^to enjoy that childish 
pastime. 

I hate the coquette and aomewhat pity, if not despise, 
the flirt. I love straightforwardness. I admire that 



i^»M 
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woman who blooms in the shade, who is earnest in her 
affections, and who waits until she is in love to allow 
the outain to rise; then who honestly, devotedly, 
straightforwardly, goes through the whole comedy. 

In everything I hate imitations. If I cannot get 
the real article, I do without it. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

WHAT IS A PERFECT LADY? 

• Am I thd man as wants a gentleman to drive him ?' — How 
can you tell a lady ? — A lady is a woman who adds to the 
virtues of a woman the qualities of a gentleman. 

In a clever article, Lady Violet Greville recently asked, 
'WhatisaladyP 

A friend of mine was once asked in New York by a 
coachman if he was * the man as wanted a gentleman to 
drive him.' 

I was myself told once by a negro hotel-porter, whom 
I had asked a question about some baggage of mine, to 
apply *to that genTman over there"* — another negro 
porter. 

A lady friend of mine who visits the poor of her 
district once called at a tenement house to inquire after 
a poor woman who was ill. The woman who answered 
the door shouted to someone upstairs : * Will you tell 
the lady on the second floor that a young person from 
the district has caUed to see her T 

A lady acquaintance, who once happened to be alone 
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in her home with a maid who was ill, out of considera- 
tion for that girl, went herself to open the door to a 
friend she had seen go up the steps of her house, so as 
to save the maid the trouble of coming upstairs. The 
following day that maid told a servant next door that 
^her mistress was no lady,^ as she answered her door 
herself. 

* What is a lady T asks Lady Violet Greville. 

Well, it is hard to tell in these democratic days, when 
every class strives to ape the others above, when all 
people are equal to their superiors and superior to their 
equals. 

With the modem extravagance in dress, the boisterous 
hats, the outi'ageously decolUti dresses in restaurants 
and other public places, the cigarette-smoking, the card- 
playing for high stakes, and what not, I shaU feel in- 
clined to answer : ^ You can tell a lady by the eflPorts 
she makes to be taken for — anything but a lady.** 

Every class of society has its own definition of a lady. 
To the inhabitants of the slums it is a woman who 
stops her nose when in contact with them ; to servants, 
it is one who does not do a stroke of work in her house, 
pays their wages regularly, throws at them her left-off 
clothes, and treats them like dirt ; to tradespeople, it is 
one who pays cash for what she buys ; for dressmakers 
and milliners, it is a woman who never bargains, and is 
known never to wear her gowns and hats more than 
half a dozen times. 

What is that new supreme desire to pass for a lady ? 
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It proceeds purely,' said Lady Violet Greville, * from 
a wish to imitate; it is vulgarity pure and simple. 

* It is the aspiration after gentility, the longing to 
appear what we are not, the desire of the fly for the 
dinner-lamp. 

^ It is the natural consequence of the religion of the 
Anglo-Saxon race — ^make-believe. 

^A real lady's existence,' continues her ladyship, 
^ seems to outsiders to be all sweetness, and passed in a 
land of milk and honey ; whereas, in reality, could her 
poor, crawling admirers realize it, the modem lady's life 
is a compound of hard work, exhausting excitement, 
anxious ease, and infinite disillusion. To begin with, 
she is often poorer than her prosperous neighbour, com- 
pelled to practise petty and galling economies, travel 
second class, wear cleaned gloves, and spend unpleasant 
moments in street-cars and omnibuses. It is the vulgar 
nouveaux riches who own the carriages, the horses, the 
jewels, and the money.' 

Yet the vulgar rich may be as lavish as they please, 
may throw gold out of the windows, give a small fortune 
for their horses and carriages, they have not enough 
money to buy what that lady possesses, her delicacy 
and refinement. Even their servants know that, for 
they can take the measure of the mushroom nobility 
toaT. 

In a few years more, no doubt, the word ^ lady,' en- 
tirely divested of the original meaning, far away buried 
in the mists of time, will merely be the equivalent of 
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the feminine gender, the female of the male, and then 
the gentler bred and wiser of the sex will exult in 
bravely calling themaelTes women. And they will be 
ri^t. * A perfect woman '* sounds to my ears hi more 
sweetly than ^ a perfect lady.^ Tliere is no misunder- 
standing about the former. ^ I am not an ange V says 
an inghme to her^fic^ in some Frendi play, the name 
of which now escapes me ; * don'^t expect too much from 
me. I am only a woman.^ A woman — only a woman. 
Heavens ! that is good enough for anybody ! 

Lady Violet Greville concludes her clever article by a 
beautiful definition of a lady : 

*' The real lady settles her debts, does not forget her 
liabilities, would as soon cheat as commit murder, and 
actually considers an engagement a binding duty. She 
has A soft voice and a pleasant manner; she is the 
daughter of evolution and the survival of the fittest 
If she has nerves, she does not show them. She has 
courage of the finest sort, the courage of her opinions 
and the moral courage to deny herself.^ 

I feel almost inclined to draw myself up, and say of 
the real lady : ^In short, she possesses all the qualities 
that make up a gentleman.^ 

Tell me, ladies, if this is not just like a man. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

MAMMIES AND GKANNlES 

Cupboard love — ^Every kind of love is more or less selfish 
except tnatemal love — Maternal love over-rated— If you 
never had a grannie, do get one — Reminiscences of grannies 
— A sacrifice — G-rannies are not at all prejudiced in favour 
of their grandchildren, 

EvEKY kind of love is more or less cupboard love. I 
mean to say that love, whatever form it may assume, 
requires, or, at any rate, expects, some equivalent for it 
in return in the shape of affection, happiness, or pleasure. 
I only make one exception in favour of maternal love. 
The most loving sweetheart, husband, wife, or child 
expects to be loved, almost demands it. The loving 
mother expects nothing, demands nothing. 

A mother will love her child, however bad that child 
may be, however unloving and ungrateful, whatever 
unhappiness and even sorrow he or she may cause to 
her. A mother will love and bless a child whom the 
whole world has condemned. A mother's love and 
forgiveness will follow a child to the scaffold. There is 
no limit to it. It is infinite. 
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Maternal love, hi above otiiers, is the very s^itiment 
that keeps us in touch with heaven. It is the only holy 
love. 

And that love is so inborn in woman that you see it 
already written oa the face of the little girl who plays 
with her doll. It is so inborn in woman that I find 
something incongruous in such a remark as, ^ She was a 
good and loving mother !^ All mothers are good and 
loving. All rules have excepticms, but this one has 
none. 

Therefore it is no extraordinary testimonial for a 
woman to be fond of her childr^ because all mothers 
are fond of thdr children and good to them, even the 
fiercest and cruellest of animals. The feeling is given 
to them by Nature. We all profit by it, we are all 
happier for it. For being able to dispense matem€d 
love, woman is to be admired and blessed, but not con- 
gratulated. A child is part and parcel of a mother. 
In loving her child, a woman loves part of herself. It 
is not selfishness, but, somehow, a little self-love. In 
her love for her child, whether returned or not, she finds 
happiness. 



But for disinterestedness, never mind mammie : give 
me grannie^s love. Grod ought to spare grandmammas ; 
they never ought to die, the dear, lovely grannies ! 
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^ Haven^ you a grandma F once asked a little boy of 
another. *No? Well, you should get one!' True, 
no child should be without one. 

Victor Hugo said he submitted to one tyranny only, 
that of children. The author of *The Art of being 
Grandfather ' was right : that tyranny ought not only 
to be submitted to, but proclaimed. And who better 
than a grandmother will submit to the tyranny of a 
child? The sacrifices they will be capable of are 
superhuman, epic I know one who charms away the 
last days of her life by a dainty little supper of biscuit 
and cream-cheese brought to her every day. She never 
now comes down in the evening, and that frugal repast 
is taken up to her when dinner is about over. 

Her little grand-dau^ter once came up to her room 
crying bitterly. She was in disgrace, and had been 
sent away from table before the appearance of the 
pudding. 

* Grannie,' she said, ^ I am not to have any pudding ; 
you ought not to have your cream-cheese.' 

^But, darling,' pleaded grandmamma, throwing a 
loving glance at the little dish of her predilection, ^ I 
haven't be«i naughty.' 

* Never mind ; you ought not to have any when youi 
little girl cannot have any pudding.' And the little 
tyrant cried more bitterly than ever. 

Grannie rang the bell, ordered the favourite cream^ 
cheese to be taken away, and, drying the little girl's 
tears, supped that night off a bit of bread-and-butter. 
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Antiquity has not recorded anjrthing like it. 

People say that mothers are prejudiced in favour of 
their children. Of course they are. We are all of us 
prejudiced in favour of what belongs to us, especially if 
it is of our own manufacture. But for the opinion held 
of a child, give me grannie^s — ^that is sublime. 

Once a lady of my acquaintance, on a visit to her 
mother, was in the drawing-room with her own little 
girl on her knees. Grandmamma, in ecstasy, was wor- 
shipping baby, challenging the world to produce such 
another. A lady called, took some notice of the child, 
and talked a great deal about her own baby, a great 
deal too much to please grandmamma, at any rate. 
When the visitor had gone, the dear old lady gave ex- 
pression to her feelings : 

* How silly women are, to be sure ! Did you hear 
that woman talk and talk about her child? Gt>od 
heavens ! one would imagine, to hear her praise her 
baby, that there was no such a one in the world.' 

And she laughed heartily at the presumption of that 
silly, conceited young mother. 

*But, grandmamma,' quickly said my lady friend, 
* you must forgive her. I have heard you many times 
declare that this, our baby, was by far the best and 
finest the world has ever seen.' 

* Ah, my dear,' replied grannie, not in the least dis- 
concerted and in absolute earnestness, that's quUe 
different. In our case it's the truth, and no one could 
deny it.' 
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Certainly not ! Who would dare ? 

The love of a grandmother, with its delightful weak- 
nesses, with that complete collapse of all power of 
resistance to a child, is no sign of senility ; it is only 
the love of a mother multiplied by two. 
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and loving wife and a very uncongenial mother-in-law. 
The latter fell ill, and her daughter went to nurse her. 
At last the husband one day received the following 
tel^ram : ^ Mother dead ; shall we have her embalmed, 
cremated, or buried ?^ The husband wired back : ^ Do 
the three ; take no chance.^ 

How like the following, which is French: A man 
loses his wife. As the funeral is about to leave the 
house he is ushered into the first mourning-carriage. 
His mother-in-law is there. ^ I cannot, I will not go 
in that carriage !^ he exclaims. ^ My mother-in-law is 
in it.' *But you must,' he is told; *you are the 
husband of the corpse.' ^Must IP he sajs. <Well, 
if I must I will, but it will spoil the whole thing.' 

I have always wondered how it is that men so much 
complain of their mothers-in-law and that women so 
seldom do. Poor, dear little women ! They do have 
mothers-in-law, too — mothers-in-law to find fault 
with their housekeeping, and to remind them that 
before they married their sons were attended at home 
by most devoted sisters. The mother-in-law of a man, 
no doubt, is often in the way. You sometimes wish 
she was not there, but with a little diplomacy you can 
manage her, and even get rid of her. 

I recommend the following plan ; it proved a big 
success with a friend of mine. A short time after his 
marriage his mother-in-law arrived and installed herself 
in his house. My friend welcomed her, and lavished 
the most assiduous attentions upon h^V' Vi-^ W^ nq^ 
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a dmrch-goer; he went to church, and insisted on 
canying the excellent lady's books of devotion. When 
a walk was taken, it was to her he offered his arm. 
^ Your mother is old,' he said to his wife, ^ and so kind, 
too ! I am getting awfully fond of her.' In the even- 
ing, after his wife had retired, he sat up with his 
mother-in-law and took a hand at piquet. At the end 
of the week the mamma-in-law had vanished as if by 
magic. The young and neglected wife had managed 
the affair. 

But for a woman to get rid of her mother-in-law I 
am afraid I have no advice to offer, not even that 
offered by the greatest French dramatist, Victorien 
Sardou, who says in that delightful play ^ Seraphine ' : 
* K ever you have to choose between living with your 
mother-in-law or shooting yourself, do not hesitate a 
single moment — shoot her.' 



1«— « 



CHAPTER XXXVm 

ON WIDOWS 

Women do hare grieyanoes — ^Yarious specimens of widows — 
The jolly widow — The inconsolate widow — ^The plump 
widow — Marriageable widows — ^Monming and black — Last 
wills and testaments — How long should a widow mourn 
her husband ? — 'Yon should haye seen me yesterday I* 

MoTHERs-iN-LAW are for ever a target for men^s sarcasms. 
Stepmothers are supposed to be the embodiment of 
everything that is mean. On the other hand, I have 
never heard fathers-in-law turned into ridicule, and 
stepfathers are invariably painted by novelists as un- 
selfish, devoted men who come to the rescue of widows, 
and help them to bring up their children in comfort 
and happiness. 

Poor women do have grievances, and no mistake ! 

And the widows — oh, the widows ! Now, what have 
they done that they should be the butts for the jokes 
that are made at their expense? Why should they 
provoke the sarcasms and excite the scorn of men 
instead of their pity or, at all events, their kind 
sjnmpathy ? 
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If a widow^s grief is great and she wears the deepest 
mourning, she is called an ^inconsolable, desolate 
widow,' and people smile, saying with a sneet: *She 
will soon be cured.' If she bears up bravely and well, 
she is called a 'jolly widow,' and people say : ' She is 
already better.' If she remains amiable and attractive, 
she is immediately baptized a * wily widow,' and if her 
good constitution is such that even her sorrows and 
worries do not make her get thin, but the contrary, 
she is called a ' plump widow,' and people wink. And 
all the time 4he widower escapes scot-free. Men respect 
his sadness, are prepared to write odes about him if he 
remain fisdthfiil to the memory of his wife, and send 
him hearty congratulations if he remarry. Never a 
smile ; no sarcasm, no scorn ! 

What awful cowards men are ! And what surpasses 
me is that, as a rule, women are to be found who join 
them in all the jovial remarks that are passed on 
widows. 

m * * * m 

However, widows are not altogether without, their 
revenge. They get many advantages. They have the 
best of young girls in the matrimonial market. The 
most -courted woman in the world is the rich young 
widow. She has a fascination that very few unmarried 
women possess, and many men prefer her. Why? 
Don't ask me. Widows know the world, have ex- 
perience in dealing with men. There are teachers, 
destitute of patience, who prefer advanced pupils to 
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beginnen. Mere laziness, my dear friends, nothing 
else! 

Men are so conceited, too ! If they were not, how 
would they dare marry a widow and constantly run the 
risk of being found far less loving, pleasant, and at- 
tractive than number one was ? It is true that if, after 
a quarrel, a man^s wife should exclaim, ^ How I do 
r^ret my first husband !** he would have a chance to 
cure her of that expression, by remarking quietly : ^ My 
dear, you will never regret him as much as I do !^ But 
all this does not suggest to the mind a happy condition 
of matrimonial afiairs. 

« « * * * 

Widows are less marriageable in England than in 
other countries, for this reason : that their husbands, 
in their wills, almost invariably stipulate that they 
leave so much to their wives on the condition that 
they will not remarry. If they do, they forfeit every- 
thing. Of course, to a certain extent, I understand 
that a man does not feel anxious to know that if, 
by his industry and carefulness, he has succeeded ip 
amassing a plump ^ little fortune. Smith, Brown, or 
Robinson will one day enjoy it in the company of 
his wife. Still, why not ? What does it matter ? If 
his wife has been good to him and she is still young 
when he dies, why should he condemn her to solitude 
for the rest of her days? What good does it do to 
him, when he is under the grass, to have his wife lonely 
and miserable ? If I were a woman ever so fond of my 
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husband, I would so much resent that stipulation that 
I would tear his will in pieces and marry the first 
respectable and attractive man who sought my hand. 

Compared to the Englishman who makes such a 
will, how I admire that Frenchman who penned the 
fc^owing one: ^I leave to my dear wife, for her sole 
and absolute use, everything I possess and everything 
I may became possessed of. She may remain a widow 
or remarry, just as she pleases. I am not afraid of 
competition !^ I cannot help thinking that this is the 
proper way to treat a woman who has been a true 
friend to you, the partaker of your pleasures, of your joys 
and sorrows, and that, on leaving her, you may as well 
pay her the compliment of taking it for granted that she 
will know what is best for her and act accordingly. 

In France, a widow wears deep mourning for her 
husband during a year, and half mourning during 
another year. Many a French widow wears mourning 
during her lifetime. For that matter, there is no 
country in the world where mourning is worn so long 
as in France, in the provinces especially, where half the 
population is in black for somebody or other. This 
outside show of grief may be exaggerated, for real 
mourning is worn in the heart, not in the clothes ; yet 
if a French widow in a small provincial town should 
shorten her widow^s veil by an inch, people would say : 
^ If she never cared for her husband, she might have the 
decency not to advertise the fact and fish already for 
another !^ And you have to conform to the usages of 
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A oountry, especially when you live in one which, like 
proyincial France, is built of glass houses. 

♦ « « « « 

How long should a widow ^oum the loss of her 
husband ? 

Two days after the funeral of her husband, a young 
widow rei^ived the visit of a friend, who remarked, on 
seeing the sadness engraven on her face : «• 

f Poor dear ! how sad, how haggard you look !' 
' ^ Ah, dear, that^s nothing,^ sighed the young widow ; 
* you should have seen me y^^terday !' \^ 

As a rule husbands are mourned as long as they 
deserve. 

And so are we all. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 



ON OLD MAIDS 



Different types of ^Id maids— -Many of tiliem are nndisgnised 
blessings — Few men are good enough for women — Old 
faaohelors and old maids. 

Next to the mother-in-law, the stepmother, and the 
widow, it is the old maid who comes in for the largest 
share of soom and sarcasm, and this is all the more 
mean that, nine times out of ten, she is not responsible 
for her position. The more generous-minded call her 
^unclaimed blessing,^ but many are found, women 
amongst them, who whi^r ^ Cat V And all this is 
perhi^M nothing compared to * ancient spinster.^ 

I cannot help thinking, however, that feelings of 
quite a different nature ought to be entertained towards 
the old maid. K it is owing ta her bad looks or her 
poverty that her hand has not been sought, or if she 
was cmce engaged to be married and then jilted and 
disgusted out of all idea of ever marrjring, she should be 
pitied. If she has had offers of marriage and has 
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declined them, the should be respected for not having 
married a man she could not love. If she was once 
engaged, and her lover died, she should be admired for 
wishing to remain faithful to his memory. If she 
simply wished to remain tree and independent and use 
her fortune, as many old maids do, in philanthropic 
work, she should be blessed. If she refused to accept 
matrimony as a means of livelihood (the hardest and 
most thankless of all), her example should be followed. 
And, finally, if there do exist old maids crabby, sulky, 
peevish, selfish, and with all the other defects that are 
generally and most ungenerously attributed to old 
maids, they should be thanked by a grateful community 
for having spared men the risk of leading with them a 
life of wretchedness and misery. 

I am of opinion that old maids and widows should 
inspire nothing but generous feelings of S3rmpathy in 
the heart of man. Old maids are the wallflowers of 
that great dandng-party which is called life. Let men 
who have overlooked them and women who have found 
partners be charitable, and let men whom they declined 
to associate with in the bonds of matrimony be 
gentlemanly, manly enough to take no mean revenge by 
scorning them. 

No doubt there are despicable old maids — women 
who shirk all their duties in life, and on whom not even 
a dog or a parrot depends for its happiness, but they 
are the great exception, and for selfishness and self-in- 
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diligence I should decidedly feel inclined to give th< 
palm to old bachelors. Some old maids are thi 
comfort of parents in their old age, others are the 
devoted mothers of brothers^ and sisters^ children, while 
others are the friends of the poor and the nurses of the 
sick. 

A great prejudice on the subject of old maids is that 
they are poor forlorn creatures, who spend their lives 
wailing and mourning over the absence of that man 
who never proposed. There is nothing to mourn over 
in that. It is no loss, nothing to regret; not more 
than one man out of ten is worth having. Most old 
maids ought to spend their lives in glee and gratitude 
for a narrow escape. I know very little about women, 
but I am afraid I do a great deal about men, and it is 
my firm conviction, and I will express it with all the 
frankness, all the brutality I am capable of, that there 
are very few men indeed who are good enough for 
women. 

I know of nothing more pleasant than the company 
of a jolly, broad-minded, intelligent old maid, who 
knows that she can let herself ^go^ and be a good ^ paP 
to you, without running the risk of hearing remarks 
passed of a more or less objectionable character. I 
know of nothing more enjoyable than the pleasure of 
such an old maid^s company. I count old maids among 
my most cheerful and companionable friends. 

The old bachelor is a social failure, a sort of re- 
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bellious outcast, who ought to pay an mcome-tax of ten 
shillings in the pound. But the old maid who is 
bright, clever, cheerful, gen«*ous, charitable, hospitable, 
is an ornament to society and one of its most useful 
members. 



CHAPTER XL 

SHOULD PEOPLE REHAREY ? 

The exonse most people give for remarrying — St. Peter^i 
opinion of men who have been married more than onoe — 
Stepmothers. 

In some countries of the Far East the question has 
been settled, so far as women are oonoemed : they bum 
their widows. In many places much nearer home it is 
not unfrequent to hear the opinion expressed that 
widows should be disposed of as in Malabar. Our 
genial fnend Mr. Sam Weller, senior, entertained, on 
the subject, views which did not much differ fix>m those 
of the sages of Malabar. 

In the case of widowers I should feel inclined to 
answer the question in the n^ative. If you have been 
happy in your first marriage, do not risk comparisons 
which might be odious. If you have been unhappy, do 
not asl^ for a second dose. In both cases, therefore, I 
come to the conclusion that the answer should be, 
Dotft! 

People who remarry, men or women, have invariably 
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the same excuse. They apologize by saying that they 
take the important step for their children's sake. If 
they were to follow their own inclination, they would 
spend the rest of their natural lives weeping over the 
graves of the beloved defunct, but they must not be 
selfish and think of themselves alone, they must 
remember that they have children who depend on them 
for their welfare, and they are ready to do their duty 
and sacrifice their own inclinations and feelings. The 
devotion of which the human heart is capable, man'^s 
especially, will save the race fix)m oblivion when it is 
gone fix>m the earth. 

A widower who remarries invariably reminds his 
friends that children should be brought up under the 
sweet and beneficial care of a woman, and he tells them 
that he remarries to give a mother to his dear little 
ones — nine times out of ten an indifferent one, and not 
unfrequently a bad one. If he has no children, he says 
he is so lonely that he must have a companion, also a 
housekeeper, and he gives you to understand that all 
this is ^ en tout bien, tout honneur.*^ And he says it to 
his friends, and he repeats it to himself so often that he 
finishes by believing it is so. 

The widow with children will tell you that she 
cannot support her children and that she wants a 
protector for them and for herself. And she often 
speaks the truth. At any rate, if you listen to them 
all, not one will ever tell you frankly that he remarries 
because he has fallen in love with a woman, and she 
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because she has met a man who appeals to her fancy. 
When people apologize for what they do, I always 
suspect them of having done something of which 
they are not particularly proud, if not absolutely 
ashamed. 

No man has ever been in the next world and returned 
to earth to tell his fellow-creatures what he saw there 
except Lazarus; but his contemporaries neglected to 
interview him, and we are as much in the dark on the 
subject as if he had never left his grave. However, 
there is a rumour, in Catholic countries at all events, 
that St. Peter admits all married men, without any 
other qualification than the fact that they were married 
and, therefore, had their purgatory on earth, but that 
he invariably and rigorously turns out any man who 
has been married more than once. It is said that, 
when they protest, suggesting that if he lets in men 
who have been married once and have thus had their 
purifying martyrdom on earth, surely he ought to let 
them in who have been married more than once, he 
slams the door in their faces, saying : ^ Do you take this 
place for a lunatic asylum ? 

I know a Scotchman who, the other day, married his 
fourth wife. He is only sixty-seven years old, and no 
widow or old maid should give up hope in the little 
village of five hundred inhabitants where he lives. He 
is proud to say that he has never taken a wife out of 
that village. All his wives have made him happy, and 
he has made them all happy, as you can ascertain from 
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the epitaphs he has written himself on the tombstone 
that stands over the grave where they are all at rest in 
chronological order. He specially praises them for the 
love and care they bestowed on the children of those 
that went before. 

I believe, in spite of what is said, that such a thing 
as a good stepmother can be found. Stepmothers, 
like mothers-in-law, get more abuse than they deserve. 

I know stepmothers who have been devoted mothers 
to their husband^'s children. I even know some who 
had children of their own, and who continued to be 
excellent mothers to the children by a former wife; 
but it is expecting too much of a woman to ask her to 
love other people'^s children as dearly as she does her 
own. Two broods will seldom live happily huddled 
together in the same nest. If it sometimes happens to 
be so, it is the exception. 

The world is crowded with young girls who have 
preferred a rough life of toil and misery to living with 
cold, indifferent stepmothers, who made them keenly 
feel the loss they had sustained when their own mothers 
died. 

When the children are grown up, there is no excuse 
for a man to remarry. Yet he sometimes marries a 
young girl, but then it is, on his part, a sacrifice again. 
He wants to give a companion and a playfellow to his 
daughters, and, to attain that end, he does not hesitate 
to commit an infamy. Sometimes he marries an old 
one, and commits an act of profanity, of Use amour, ^ 
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man, fond of his wife, does not see her grow old ; but no 
woman above fifty can inspire in a man of any age any 
other sentiments than those ot friendship and respect. 
He may be the friend of such a woman, but he should 
not be her husband. 

We might philosophize at great length on such 
topics. 

I loathe giving adyice, yet I cannot refrain from 
saying as much as this : K either a widower or a widow 
fall in love again, let them remany by all means ; but 
if the real inducement is the love of their children, let 
them, for the sake of Heaven, for the very sake of their 
children, engage the services of a good, motherly house- 
keeper. This has invariably proved to answer very 
welL 
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CHAPTER XLI 

THX LAWS AND CSBEMONT OF MAR&IAGS 

Lftwi that will be altoied dming the twentieth centary— 
Peoi^ will have to pMs examinatioiui before they are 
allowed to many — ^The Ohnroh should give young ooaplee 
a happy itart, and change the oeremony of marriage. 

It ii my sincere belief, as it is my fond hope, for the 
sake of humanity, that the laws of marriage will be 
altered before this century is fifty years old. Just as 
the L^^Iatures of all the civilized nations will change 
the laws relating to inheritance and the tenure of the 
land and the treasure therein, so that the earth may be 
enabled to feed her children and keep her workers in 
comfort, and that none may enjoy the privileges of 
wealth who does not return some equivalent for it to 
the community, just so will these Legislatures alter the 
present laws of marriage, which now bind people unfit 
to live together and allow the production of species 
which ought to get extinct I believe that by-and-by 
people will not be allowed to get married just as they 
please, and simply because they please. Insane, sickly 
persons will not be permitted to many and bring insane 
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and sickly children into the world. There will be some 
careful pruning done, for the good of the human race» 
which, as it is, threatens to overcrowd the earth. 

Before the law allows couples to marry, I believe — 
upon my word, I do ! — that it will require them to pass 
an examination and to prove that they are fit persons 
for the undertaking, that their bodies and their minds 
are sound and healthy, that they have means of living 
and the prospect of keeping the families that may be 
bom to them. Their antecedents will be thoroughly 
investigated. It will be ascertained that there is no 
insaniiy, no hereditary disease in the family of either of 
them. 

Old men of seventy will not be allowed to marry 
young girls of eighteen or twenty. Old ladies of 
temporarily unsound minds will not be permitted to 
be taken to the altar by calculating young men eager 
to live without working, whatever indemnity the said 
young men may receive for their adoption by the said 
old ladies. Marriage will be held sacred, and no one 
wiU be allowed to trifle with the institution. 

Then it wiU no longer be the custom to commit 
adultery or acts of cruelty in order to obtain a divorce. 
No couples will be compelled to remain fastened together, 
living a life of misery. If they find it impossible to live 
happily and comfortably together, their mutual consent 
to a divorce will be suflicient to secure their freedom. 

By the adoption oi such laws, with the daily improve 
ment of all sanitary arrangements and the progress of 
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Bcieiioe, disease and misery will disappear, the human 
race will become more healthy, happy, and beautiful, 
and more than ever men and women will taJl in love 
with each other. 



Then I hope that the Church will institute a new 
ceremony of marriage that will give young couples a 
cheerful start, and do away with the present one, which 
is dismal and brutal enough to disgust people out of 
matrimony. 

Fancy bringing a sweet, innocent girl, maybe still in 
her teens, to hear a dull, awful, solemn clergyman say 
to her, in front of her, close to her : * Dearly beloved 
brethren, we are gathered together here, in the face of 
this congregation, to join together this man and this 
woman in holy matrimony, which is an honourable 
estate . . . not by any to be enterprised, nor taken in 
hand unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly, to satisfy men^s 
carnal lusts and appetites, like brute beasts that have 
no understanding/ And then he goes on to tell you 
things sufiSdent to make your hair stand on end. He 
tells you that matrimony was ordained for a remedy 
against sin. Yes, you bring your darling young bride 
to hear herself called a remedy against sin, almost a 
penance for your sins* There, behind you, stand half a 
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dozen young bridesmaids, blushing, wondering what 
those brute beasts, that have no understanding, have to 
do with you, and you feel ready to fall on your knees 
and implore the forgiveness of the beloved young bride 
at your side for having brought her there to hear such 
things. When, finally, that minister says to her, * Wilt 
thou have this man to be thy wedded husband ? Wilt 
thou obey him and serve him, love, honour him?' I 
wonder she does not exclaim indignantly : * Not I, 
indeed, thanks — not for the world !' 

I do hope the Church will invent a ceremony that 
will make a wedding, instead of a fearful ordeal, a thing 
of beauty never to be forgotten by those who go 
through it ; the Church made a bower of flowers, sweet 
music, a short address consisting of the most beautiful 
and pathetic verses from the Proverbs and the Song of 
Solomon, and a shower of flowers thrown on the path 
of the bride, when the ceremony is over. 

If I had my own way, I would read to them two or 
three chapters from the second part of that inimitable 
book which has filled so many French married lives 
with poetry, * Monsieur, Madame et B^b^' — only in 
French ; that book cannot possibly be translated into 
English, 



CHAPTER XLH 

ON NUfiSES 

Nonee look the happiest women in the world— Their Utob and 
their privileges—Tnie story of a nurse. 

If I were a woman of robust health, rich or poor, and 
I had no fascination for men, and matrimony had no 
fascination for me, I would become a nurse. The 
great, the only problem to solve in life, after all, is 
happiness, and the only possible way to be happy is to 
feel that you are wanted and you cause happiness in 
others ; in a word, that somebody is glad and grateful 
that you are alive. I know I should find a great deal 
of happiness in nursing. I have had to deal with 
nurses in France during nine months in a military 
hospital after the Commune, when a compatriot of 
mine, an insurgent, of whom I never had the pleasure 
of making the personal acquaintance, shot me in the 
arm, and also in Great Britain, during a severe illness 
which I contracted in the North of Scotland, far away 
from home. 

Nurses look all cheerful and happy, and the beauty 
of their faces, in England, is enhanced, I must say, by 
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a pleasing, very becoming semi-nunlike attire, that 
gives them a peculiar charm which you find in no other 
women. There is engraven on their faces that joy of 
living which Heaven seems to stamp upon the faces of 
women who devote themselves to the well-being and 
happiness of their fellow-creatures and to the assuaging 
of their pains and su£Eerings. Yes, nurses all look 
beautiful, and if I were a woman, theirs is the kind of 
beauiy which I should like to possess. 

I remember seeing one by the death-bed of a little 
girl whom she had tenderly nursed, standing at the 
bedside, motionless, beautiful in her impassive grace, 
and looking like one of those angels that painters 
delight in representing at the bedside of children whose 
souls they have come to bear to the abode of the 
seraphim. 

Another thing that would induce me to embrace that 
profession — or vocation I ought rather to call it — ^is the 
absolute freedom that nurses enjoy. Their very dress 
inspires respect in all alike, high and low. They can 
go wherever they like with their uniform on — ^into a first 
tier box at the opera or into the lowest slums of the 
ciiy. Everybody will stand back to let them pass ; all 
will throw at them a glance of sympathy and admira- 
tion. The upper tens treat the nurse like the lady 
that she is, the submerged ones like the angel that 
brings them a ray of sunshine. The nurse may be ever 
so beautiful, the worst rou^ in the street will not only 
never think of foUowing her, much less anno3dng her by 
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his loatfasome assiduities, but he will allow her to pass 
unnoticed in perfect freedom and security, and will not 
unlikely leave the pavement to make room for her. I 
believe that the pickpocket in an omnibus would hesitate 
to help himself to her purse, even if that light com- 
panion of hers made itself conspicuous to him by its 
proximity and easiness of access. If he should yield to 
the temptation and be cau^t, he would run the risk of 
being lynched. 

I have heard it said that many women become nurses, 
hospital nurses especially, with a keen eye on matrimony. 
It is a fieurt that a good many nurses many doctors they 
have come in contact with, hospital stikLents they have 
worked with, and even sometimes patients they have 
nursed during a protracted and painful illness. The 
wounded officer and his nurse have been the hero and 
the heroine of many plays and novels ; but very few 
women undertake to lead a life of seclusion and slavery, 
of abn^ation and devotion, a life which entails work 
day and night, and even danger of contracting infectious 
disease, with a view to matrimony. 

On the other hand, I dare say that a fair number of 
women have become nurses after the sad ending of 
some love-affair, in order to divert their thoughts from 
the death of a beloved sweetheart or the unfEuthfulness 
of a light-hearted lover. 

At all events, if the mother-in-law, the stepmother, 
the widow, the old maid, the strong-minded woman, 
the ruling wife, the woman'^s-righter, the woman this 
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and the woman thaty have supplied themes for the 
entertainment and the gaiety of nations, the humourist 
has invariably left the nurse alone. 

I was just now mentioning the fact that many 
women became nurses in order to bestow on their 
suffering fellow-creatures the love which the death of 
a dear lover prevented them from bestowing on a 
man. 

As an illustration, I will give a little story that I 
extract from my early reminiscences. 

We were fast getting the better of the Communards 
in 1871, and my men were warming to the work in 
grand style, when a piece of burst shell hit me, and 
some of the fellows carried me off to the hospital. I 
remember being puzzled that there should be relatively 
no pain in a wound of that sort ; but the pain came 
soon enough when the fever set in. The doctor of the 
Versailles Hospital was a rough specimen, as army 
doctors often are — ^in France, at any rate — and you may 
fancy that the groans and moans of the other wounded 
were not soothing either. One day the doctor told me 
I should soon be able to be removed to a country 
hospital. That was after I had been under his treat- 
ment for six weeks. 

The sights, sounds, and smell of the place had 
grown so sickening to me, that I think I could have 
kissed him when he talked of sending me to St. Malo. 
He came in one morning, and, in his brusque way. 
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said, as he probed tke wound for bits of shattered 
bone: 

^We shall be able to pack yon off in a few days. 
You would like to get transferred to St. Malo, would 
you not ? You come from that part of the country, 
don^ you ? The air will suit you.' 

He was a brute, but he had awfully good dgars, and 
used to make me smoke one when he was going to have 
an extra ^ go ' at my wound. I suppose he hoped the 
goodness might prove infectious. I used to call him 
strings of bad names while he was digging away at 
his work on my arm. Somehow it relieved me, and, 
truth to tell, he took it all in good part 

In a few days, then, I saw the last of him and he of 
me, and glad enough was I to find myself in the clean, 
quiet, nun-tended hospital in the dear old Breton town. 
There I had a room to myself, as each officer had, and 
to lie there in that sweet sunny room and hear no 
groans but my own was almost like being in heaven. 
The daily cleanings of the wound, still pretty painful, 
were recommenced under the hands of another 
surgeon, who proved to be a very good fellow. He 
and I struck up quite a friendship after a while. 

Well, life was, if not exactly rosy, at any rate once 
more worth living. The brightness and calm were very 
sweet after the horrors of the Versailles hospital, and a 
serenity filled the air, like an echo of organ tones 
brought in by the nuns from chapel. 

The nun who attended to me was an angel. I was 
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there in St. Malo three months. Before one month had 
passed I had grown to love her as I should have loved 
my sister if she had lived. I loved the sound of her 
voice and the touch of her deft, gentle hands. I would 
have gone through the surgeon^s probings without a 
groan if she might have re-bandaged the arm after- 
wards. But Dr. Nadaud always did that himself. 
Sister Gabrielle — that was what they called her — ^would 
come directly he had done with me, and would try the 
bandages to make sure they were not hurting, arrange 
the pillows afresh, and smooth out the wrinkles in the 
counterpane and my brow at the same time, sympathiz- 
ing with me all the while in the sweetest fashion 
possible. Her voice was a great part of her charm, 
very low, and yet the clearest voice in the world. She 
had a way of looking at one all the time, too, with a 
gaze that was almost like a mother^s caress, and that 
wrapped one around with a delicious feeling of security 
and well-being. Sometimes she would sit and talk with 
me about the battles, and lead me into chats about my 
mother, who was ill herself at this time and not able to 
come to see me. 

How old was Sister Gabrielle ? Oh, I suppose she 
must have been about twenty-four or five then, perhaps 
a little more. She had the Norman blue eyes and a fair 
complexion, which the white wrappings about her face 
seemed to heighten and irradiate. Is it the white 
lawn, or is it a beauty that the self-denying life lends 
to them which makes the faces of so many of those 
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women look so lovely? I called Sister Grabrielle an 
angel just now, but you must not fancy there was any 
cold saintliness about her; m fact, it was her very 
ready sympathy with all my accounts of my young life 
in the outer world that drew out my heart towards her. 
It was her very womanliness that soon set me wondering 
who she could have been, and what had led her to shut 
herself away from the world. There was little to do^ 
lying there in bed week after week, and hundreds of 
times, as I looked at that sweet woman moving about 
the room, I pictured her without the coif, and said to 
myself that if she were not then a beloved wife, with a 
husband'^s protecting arm around her, and children 
climbing about her knees, it was not because the love 
that should have led to this had been wanting, but 
certainly because some marring chance had prevented 
the realization of such happiness. It amused me to 
make a pretty history to myself, with Sister Grabrielle 
for the heroine. A woman with a voice like hers and 
such a smile was bound to have loved deeply and to 
have inspired deep love. Sometimes, when she was not 
speaking, her eyes had a sad, far-away look. I can only 
compare it to the look that an emigrant who was toil- 
ing along a hot, dusty highroad to embark for a new 
countiy might turn and give to the dear spot that he 
had said a long good-bye to. But that look never 
lasted more than a minute in Sister Gabrielle'^s face. It 
was as if the traveller settled his burden afresh on his 
shoulders, and, with fresh, vigorous resolution, stepped 
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on into the long expanse of road that went stretching 
away to the horizon. 

One day — I could not help it — ^I broke into one of 
those little reveries of hers. 

*My sister,' I said, * sweet and beautiful as you are, 
how is it that you never married T 

With lifted finger, as one speaks to a too daring 
child, she said only ^ Ssshh !' Then, with the movement 
of the emigrant readjusting his knapsack, she added, 
^Allons! half-past ten! Dr. Nadaud will be here 
before we are ready for him !' 

From that day Sister Gabrielle avoided sitting by my 
bedside. She watched over me just as tenderly as 
before, but our talks were shorter, and I never ventured 
to repeat my question, as you may imagine. Never- 
theless, lying there through the long days, it was im- 
possible not to go on wondering what had sent this 
beautiful woman into the rough groove where I found 
her. 

One day I discovered that Dr. Nadaud came from 
the same town as herself, and I fell at once to question- 
ing him about her. All that I could elicit from him 
was that her name in the world had been Jeanne 
D'Alcourt, and that she came of a good old Norman 
titled family. I did not learn much by that. It was 
not necessary to hear that she was noble, for she had 
the stamp of nobility in every line and in every pose of 
her body. For a talkative fellow, I thought Nadaud 
had remarkably little to say about his former towns- 
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woman, and, after gently sounding him onoe or twice on 
thesabject, Icameto thecondusion that it was useless to 
look to him for enlightenment, but I also came to the 
conclusion that Sister Gabrielle had a history. 

August came. I had been three months in St. 
Malo Hospital, and now the time for leaving it had 
arrived. 

It was early morning. A fiacre stood at the gate 
with my lu^age upon it, and Sister G^rielle had come 
to the doorway which led into the courtyard to see 
me off. 

Early as it was, the sun was already well on his 
day^s journey, and perhaps it was the strong glare from 
the white wall that made her shade her eyes so per- 
sistently with her left hand while we were saying 
^ Grood-bye.^ As for my own eyes, there was something 
the matter with them, too, for the landscape, or so 
much of it as I could see from the St. Malo Hospital 
doorway, had taken on a strange, blurred look since I 
saw it from the window ten minutes before. 

* Adieu, mon lieutenant, adieu !' cried Sister Grabrielle, 
in a voice meant to be very cheery. 

* Adieu, ma soeur ! May I come to see you and the 
old place if ever I find myself in these latitudes 
again P 

* Yes, yes, that is it ; come back and see who is in 
your little bed under the window. Take care of the 
arm!' touching the sling that held it. *Dr. Nadaud 
will expect a letter from you in «opper- plate style 
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before another month is over. Allons ! We will say 
au revoir, then, not adieu. Bon voyage, mon lieutenant, 
bon voyage !' 

Another hand-grasp, and I made my way to the cab, 
feeling a strange, intoxicated sensation at being once 
more on my legs in the open air after such a long 
stretch between the blankets. Away we rattled down 
the steep stone-paved street, past the queer old high 
houses that, as the window-shutters were swung back, 
seemed to open their eyes and wake up with a spirited 
relish for another day^s bustle and work. Very 
different to the lazy drawing up of a roller-blind in 
England is the swinging open of a pair of French 
persieimes. Whiffs of new bread and fireshly-ground 
coffee floated out from the open doorways of the bakers 
and the earliest risers of St. Malo, and presently the 
pungent, invigorating odour of the sea made itself smelt 
in spite of the mixed odours of the street. It was 
new life to be out in the open again, and I was going 
to see my mother; but I could not forget Sister 
Gabrielle. 

Several years passed before I saw again the old 
steep streets of St. Malo. These years brought great 
changes to me. My right arm being no longer capable 
of using the sword, I retired from the army, took to 
journalism, and eventually accepted an engagement in 
London. In the English capital I made my home, 
marrying and settling down to a quasi-English life, 
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which poflseflsed great mterest for me firom the 
firsL 

One summer (six years after the war) I b^an to 
make a yearly journey to a town on the borders of 
Brittany, and always landed at St. Malo to take train 
for my destination. Trains ran there only twice a day, 
and so there was generally time enough to dimb the 
dirty, picturesque street to the hospital and see sweet 
Sister Grabrielle, whose face would light up at sight of 
her old patient, and whose voice had still the same 
sjrmpathetic charm. When the now English-looking 
traveller presented himself, it was always the Mother- 
Superior who came to him in the bare, cool room 
reserved for visitors. And th^ Sister Grabrielle would 
arrive, with a sweet, grave smile playing about her 
beautiful mouth, and there would be long talks about 
all that I had been doing, of the pleasant, free life in 
England, etc., eta 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

One hot August morning, just seven years after I 
had left the hospital with my arm in a sling, I pulled 
at the big clanging bell and asked to see Sister 
Gabrielle. I was ushered into the shady waiting-room, 
and stood drinking in the perfume of the roses that 
clambered about the open window. Presently the 
Mother^s steps approache \ but when she saw me she 
had no longer in her voice the cheery notes with which 
she used to greet me, nor did she offer to send Sister 
Gabrielle to me. 
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In a few sad words she told me my sweet nurse was 
dead, that she had died as she had lived, beloved by all 
who were privileged to be near her. There was no 
positive disease, the doctor had said, but some shock or 
grief of years before must have undermined her health, 
and the life of self-sacrifice she led had not been 
calculated to lengthen the frail strand of her life. 
Glently and without struggle it had snapped, and she 
had drooped and died with the early violets. 

Touched and saddened, I turned down the steep 
street to the lower town. More than ever I wondered 
what had been the history of the brave, beautiful woman 
who had nursed me seven years before. 

Turning the comer of the Place Chateaubriand, I ran 
against a man. 

* Pardon, monsieur P 

* Pardon, monsieur f 

The exclamations were simultaneous. Looking up, 
we two men recognised each other. 

' Ah, my dear doctor !' I exclaimed. 

^ Sapristiy my dear lieutenant ! What are you doing 
inSt. Malo?' 

Having properly accounted for my presence in the 
old Breton town, and made known to Dr. Nadaud how 
glad I was to see him again, we two went o£P together to 
lunch at the Hotel de Bretagne, where I had left my 
luggage. 

Having refreshed ourselves with a light French 
ct^ieuner, the doctor and his former patient strolled out 
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of the long dining-room into the central courtyard of 
the hotel, which the sun had not yet made too warm, 
and there, installing ourselves at a little round table, 
we smoked and sipped our coffee. 

' I will tell you all I know,' said the doctor, in reply 
to a question firom me. * It seemed almost a breach of 
confidence to tell you Sister Gabrielle's story while she 
lived, for I knew that she had come away out of the 
world on purpose to work unknown and to bury all that 
remained of Jeanne D'Aloourt. When she first came, 
she seemed not at all pleased to see me, no doubt 
because my presence reminded her of Caen and of the 
scenes that she had turned her back upon for ever. 

* Well,' continued Dr. Nadaud, * the D'Alcourts had 
lived for generations in a fine old house on the 
Boulevard de TEst, and it was there that Jeanne was 
bom. Next door lived my sister and her husband, 
M. Leconte, the chief notary of the town, and a man 
well considered by all classes of his townsmen. It is 
the old story of affections knotted together in the 
skipping-rope, and proving to be as unending as the circle 
ofthehoop. My sister had a girl and a boy. Thethree 
children played together, walked out with their nurses 
together, and were hardly ever separated until the time 
came for Raoul to go to Pcuris to school. The boy was 
fourteen when they parted, Jeanne was only eleven, but 
the two children's love had so grown with their 
growth, that, before the day of parting came, they had 
made a solemn little compact never to forget ead^ other. 
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' Eight years passed, during which Jeanne and Raoul 
saw little of each other. 

^The first time the boy came home, he seemed to 
Jeanne ne longer a boy, and the shyness which sprang 
up between tfaem then deepened with each succeeding 
year, 

^The boy was allowed to choose his profession, and 
he chose that of surgery. News reached Jeanne firom 
time to time through his sister of the promising young 
student, who, it was said, bid fair to win for himself a 
great name some day. 

^At the age of twenty-five Raoul left Paris. His 
. parents, who were growing old, wished their son near 
them, and steps were taken to establish him in a practice 
in Caen. 

^Time passed on, and Raoul had been six months in 
partnership with old Dr. Gr^vin, whom he was eventually 
to succeed, when Mme. D^Alcourt fell ill of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, and so it happened that the two 
young people often met beside the sick-bed, for the elder 
partner was not always able to attend the patient, 
and his young aide was called upon to take his place. 

<By the time that Mme. D^Alcourt was well again, 
both the young people knew that the old love of their 
childhood had smouldered in their hearts through all 
the years of separation, and was ready to burst into 
flame at a touch. But no word was spoken. 

^It was RaouPs fond hope to be one dayin a position 
to ask for Jeanne as his wife, but he knew that by 

14— « 
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speaking before he was in that position, he wonM only 
destroy all diance of being listened to-hj her parents. 

^ The touch that shoold stir the flame soon came. 

^ One day in the summer following, a hasty summons 
from Mme. D^Alcourt took Dr. Gr^vin to Jeanne^s bed- 
side, and a few moments^ examination showed him that 
the poor girl had taken diphtheria. After giving direc- 
tions as to the treatment to be followed, he said he 
would return late in the evming or would send M. 
Leoonte. 

< It was Raoul who came. 

'With horror he saw that the case was already grave, 
and a great pang went through him as he spoke to 
Mme. D^ Alcourt of the possibility of its being necessary 
to perform tracheotomy in the morning. When morn- 
ing came — ^in fSftct, all next day — Jeanne was a little 
better, and the ycnmg man hoped witti a deep, longing, 
passionate hope. 

' The day after, however, it was evident that notUng 
could save the girl but the operation, and it was quiekly 
decided to try this last chance. 

^ The rest is soon told. In that supreme moment, 
as Raoul made ready for the work, the two young 
people told all their hearts^ secret to each other in one 
longgreetingof the eyes, that was at once a ^'Hail^ and 
a "Farewell.'' 

^ The operation was sucoessfui 

^ All went well with Jeanne, and in two days she was 
declared practically out of danger. 
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' But Raoul, unmindful of everything except Jeanne^s 
danger, had not been careful for himself, and had 
received some of the subtle poison from her throat."* 

In the cemet^ of Caen, high up where the sun 
first strikes, can be seen a gravestone with the in« 
scription: 

Ci-gU 

RAOUL LECONTE, 

Dkidi le 18 JwOet, 1869. 

• » » * • 

And this is why Sister Gabrielle never married. 



CHAPTER XUn 

rOBTKAIT OF A FSKNCH MOTHKE 

Mapamk PBOdUET lived in a little town in Brittaay, 
which ahe had never quitted in her life. She had been 
bom there, Bhe had married there, and there it was that 
she had brought up her only son, Henri. When Mends 
said to her, * Why not travel a little? You should at 
least go and see Paris !^ she would reply : ^ Thank you, I 
am happy enough at home.^ She cared little £Dr the 
outer world. Early left a widow, she had resolved to live 
for her son. She had made herself his dearest Mend 
without effeminating him, his constant guide without 
monopolizing him, and his preceptor without ceasing 
to be his comrade. 

Before sending the boy to any school, she set to 
work herself and learned enough Latin and Greek to 
enable her to hear his lessons; and by the time he 
reached the upper forms, Madame Proquet would have 
been able to cut a very fiedr figure beside him. 

Thanks to the care and order with which she managed 
her small fortime, she was well off— rich even — ^with her 
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5,000 OF 6,000 francs a year, for at the end of each year 
the budget showed an excess of receipts over expendi- 
ture. Her house, her books and her garden occupied 
all the time which was not devoted to Henri. She was 
fond of receiving visits, but rarely paid calls herself; 
and in the winter evenings she loved to sit with a book 
by the fireside in the room, half kitchen, half dining- 
room, which, with its great open fireplace, is very often 
the most attractive-looking apartment in a small Breton 
house. Sometimes it was her needlework that she 
would bring out and busy her fingers upon, while the 
fiEUthful Fanchette, who had held Henri on her knee, 
and who still ^thee'^d' and *thou'd' him, took her 
knitting, and to the steady click of the needles would 
go over again the merry tricks that he was wont to 
play when he was a little boy. 

By-and-by Henri finished his studies and took his 
B.A. with honours. Then it became necessary to 
choose a profession. For some time past he had been 
longing to say to his mother : ^ Mother, let me go to 
Paris and study painting. Something tells me that I 
should be successful.^ But he knew that Madame 
Proquet had long been putting by 1,000 francs a year 
to send him to Paris to study law or medicine, which- 
ever he should choose. She had made up her mind to 
make a lawyer or a doctor of him. Is it not the 
ambition of every French provincial mother? Henri 
allowed himself to be persuaded, although he felt not 
the least inclination for the one profession or the 
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otibcc Howcfo^ vImb ii cnK te tlie point he diose 
tkekv. 

What he did in Fwam daring flx jean we may lee 
fnm the het tiiat, m the mootfa of May, 1877, he 
pleaded at the aanaa in a cbr which lesolted in two 
yean* inpriaoaaicnt tor Us client; and that he ex- 
hibited at the Salon a pcHinit whidi earned for the 
artist the pniK of aU critical Paris. A Teiy talented 
painter had arisen. Madame Proqnet learned the news 
without making a Tery wiy fiioe, swallowed the pill with- 
out grimaring, and, Fancfaette having declared that 
die had always predicted that Henries genius would 
soon manifest itsdf^ she wisely decided mider the 
dremnstanoes to be proud of her boy. 

* Bat who is going to keep the dear fellow while he 
is painting in Paris? I cannot, that is certain,^ said 
the good mother to herself. 

^ Bat, madam,^ said Fandiette, ^do yoa not know that 
there are rich folks who pay one hundred and even as 
much as two handred francs to have their portrait 
painted, and that Paris is full of people like thatP 

Madame Proquet remained incredulous and full of 
anxiety. She certainly was not going to discourage 
her son, but she could not find it in her to encourage 
him. She would let events follow their course, while 
she remained calm at her post of observation. She had 
every confidence in her son after all. Was he not an 
advocate, and could he not always return to his pro- 
fession if painting should fail him ? 
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The following year Henri exhibited another portrait, 
which excited not merely the admiration but the 
enthusiasm of the critics. People talked of a future 
Bonnat, and the name of Henri Proquet was on every- 
one's tongue. The young painter was striding into 
fistme. ^ 

Orders began to flow in. This news reassured 
Madame Proquet, and made her mother's heart swell 
with pride. 

^ Did I not tell you so ?' repeated Fanchette. 

But something that dropped like a bomb into the 
quiet household in the little Breton town was the news 
that a rich financier of the Faubourg Saint-Honor^ had 
just paid 10,000 firancs for his portrait, which Henri 
had taken hardly a montii to paint. 

^ But the dear fellow will be making a fortune and 
losing his head,' exclaimed Madame Proquet. 

Fandbette herself was dumfounded. It seemed to 
them that their boy was going to slip from them — ^that 
fame and fortune must needs raise an inseparable barrier 
between the luxurious studio which Henri talked of, 
and was embellishing day by day, and the humble 
maternal home which never changed at all. They 
were both believers in the quiet and unobtruding happi- 
ness that hides itself and goes unenvied, and they could 
neither of them understand how happiness was possible 
in that feverish Paris, where artists and men of letters 
are drawn body and soul into the whirl of a great 
vortex; and the good souls bewailed themselves, fore- 
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seeing tenrible things and getting into their heads a 
thousand ideas, which all had but (me condusion — 
* Our Henri is lost to us !^ 

How mistaken they were ! 

Hie years followed one another, and Henri came 
r^^arly twice a year to the dear little house where the 
ivy and jasmine, the clematis and the honejrsuckle pro- 
tected our successful man against intruders : the jealous, 
the gossips, the bores and all the jostling crowd that 
hovers around celebrities, and often makes them its 
prey. 

Better than that, he soon did something that should 
still strengthen his position in the good books of 
Madame Froquet and Fanchette. He married a girl as 
good as she was beautiful, an artistes ideal, whom he 
had the greatest difficulty to get Fanchette to tutoyer. 

*But, my dear, I cannot say "thee" and "thou'* to 
that beautiful lady," pleaded poor Fanchette. 

< Nonsense, Fanchette! and why not? She is your 
daughter as much as I am your boy.' 

And the good Fanchette, with her eyes full of tears 
of joy, kissed everybody and exclaimed : 

* He has not changed a bit, you see. I told you so ; 
I knew it.' 

Then the young couple came twice a year to Brittany 
to live and love with more freedom. Soon, instead of 
two, it was a trio that came, and Fanchette declared 
that the loveliest baby in the world was the one that 
she called hers. 
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^ And,^ she added, * no one can accuse me of partiality, 
for everyone knows how I laugh at the people who 
think their babies the finest in the world.^ 

And the others would reply in chorus : 

'Certainly not, Fanchette.' 

Madame Proquet was overwhelmed with joy, the 
proudest and happiest of mothers. 

She went so far as to say to her neighbours, as well 
as to herself: ' Did I not do well after all to encourage 
Henri to be an artist!^ I say advisedly 'as well as to 
herself,^ for by dint of innocently and honestly deceiving 
others, one ends by innocently and honestly deceiving 
one^s self. 

Madame Proquet had no more fear for her son^^s 
future. His fame was well established, and he re- 
mained to her the same devoted son, perfectly un- 
affected, his head turned neither by celebrity nor 
riches. 

The good lady unhappily reckoned without that very 
absorbing mistress called Art, who was to supplant her 
a little, if not in Henri'^s affection, yet in his rule of 
conduct. The name of Henri Proquet was not cele- 
brated in Paris alone, but in all the capitals of the 
civilized world. He one day wrote to his mother that he 
had just received from England a most flattering invita- 
tion to go and paint the portrait of the Queen and the 
principal members of the Royal Family, and that he had 
resolved to settle in London with his fEunily for several 
yean ; for no doubt, after the Royal Family, his brush 
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would be in demand by lords and ladies, and he would 
return fix>m the land of fogs laden with guineas and 
glory. 

* And,^ he added, ^ I embrace the opportunity with all 
the more akcrity, having just lost 100,000 firancs in a 
gold mine in the United States, a loss which makes an 
ugly hole in my savings. Thank Heaven I am young, 
fidl of life and eneigy, and in less than two years 
I shall have forgotten the thing altogether and re- 
placed the money.^ 

Madame Froquet was aghast at the news. 

^So, then,^ she ejaculated, ^ Henri speculates! He 
has lost everything, and that in a gold mine, a hole in 
the earth, which, instead of yielding money, swallows 
up what fools fling into it. After that, how is it 
possible to feel any security about him? With all his 
talent, his genius, he will end in the poor-house. He 
talks of expatriating himself now. He is out of his 
mind.^ 

She believed in none but sure investments, and saw 
no difference between speculation and gambling. Land, 
house-property and Government securities, no other 
stock had any value in her eyes. She would not for the 
world have had an3i;hing to do with shares in even the 
great railways of her own country. However, in the 
end she calmed herself. 

^ He will be prudent in the future,^ she said to her- 
self, ^ and the lesson will be a wholesome one. Afiei 
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all, England is not far firom Brittany. I shall see the 
dear children almost as often as before."* 

And seeing Fanchette looking at her, she smiled, but 
the smile did not deceive the good woman, who saw 
clearly that something was being hidden from her, and 
that that something concerned Henri. Her eyes filled. 

^It is nothing, my dear Fanchette!^ said Madame 
Proquet, making her faithfrd servant sit down by her 
side while she read to her Henries letter, and discussed 
with her its contents. 

The painter remained three years in England, and 
returned to Paris after having made the conquest of 
the English public and the Royal Academy, just as he 
had made the conquest of the French public and the 
Salon. 

May£Eur and Belgravia had been painted by Henri 
Proquet ; Fifth Avenue, New York, now claimed him, 
and o£Pered him fabulous prices. He set out for 
America, and passed two years there. Madame 
Proquet and Fanchette both begged him earnestly, in 
all their letters, to give up these voyages, and to return 
to Paris and settle there definitely. *Have a little 
patience, mother dear,"* he wrote; *I shall soon have 
1,000,000 francs put by, and then I shall think of 
nothing but your wishes.** A few months later he 
wrote : ^ I shall soon have finished my work in America, 
and we shall set out from New York to make our longest 
and last voyage. We shall cross America to the Cali- 
fomian sid^: from there we shall visit Japan, the 
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Pacific TbIikIis New Zealand, and Australia. On the 
way home we shall stop at the Cape of Grood Hope to 
sketch a few Zulus, who are said to be such fine 
people. We count on being bac^ in Paris by the end 
of the year, and we will be with you on New Year's 
Day. What souvenirs of our travels you will have to 
listen to! What endless chats we will have, won't 
wef 

^Decidedly he is mad,' said Madame Proquet to 
herself. ^ As if our French women were not tax prettier 
than all those horrid black Afiican creatures, or those 
hideous little dods of Japan f Even Fanchette b^an 
to ask herself seriously whether, after all, her boy 
was the same, and not a changed person. Henri had 
no longer any one to take his part under his mother's 
roof. 

Madame Proquet fell ill meanwhile. Hie heart had 
been attacked for some time past ; a herpetic affection 
threatened to complicate the state of affairs. 

No sooner arrived in Paris than Henri and his wife 
sped into Brittany. They found their mother v«ry 
changed. Hie doctor did not attempt to conceal from 
them the danger of the disease, which, at Madame 
Proquet's age, must needs be incurable. 

This illness, which was likely to be a long and painful 
one, necessitated the most constant and delicate at- 
tentions, continual doctor's visits, and. expensive medi- 
cines. Fanchette and the fmvme de chambrey two 
brave devoted women such as provincial France alouQ 
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still possesses, but such as the future scarcely holds in 
store for us, lavished their care upon their dear mistress. 
They were taxed to the utmost of their strength, 
Fanchette especially, who had just passed her sixtieth 
year. To ease them, Madame Froquet engaged two 
nursing sisters from the convent, who came alternately 
to watch by her at night. 

Henri, fearing that his mother'^s income might not 
be equal to the strain put upon it by these extra 
expenses, begged her to accept from him a little annuity 
of 2,000 francs. * Every New Year's Day, dear mother,' 
he said to her, *I shall send you that for my New 
Year's gift ; you must be good and accept it. For too 
long a time you were my banker ; now I am going to 
be yours.' Madame Froquet had such strong ideas of 
independence that he expected a refusal. Great was 
his joy to find his mother accept with alacrity. The 
disease followed its course for more than four years. 
Each New Year's Day Henri sent the sum he had 
promised. A few days before her death, in the month 
of December, 1890, Madame Froquet even wrote to 
Henri to remind him that New Year's Day was ap- 
proaching, and that she would be looking out for her 
2,000 francs by the next post. This made her son 
smile. * Foor mother ! She is perhaps hard up. What 
a good thing I induced her to accept help ! Without 
it she would not have had enough for her nursing 
expenses. Thanks to me, we shall be able to keep her 
alive for years. And there cure fools who say that 
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money will not buy happiness !^ Then, on the spot, he 
wrote out a cheque for the som he sent every year. At 
the very moment that he was about to ring for a servant 
a telegram was handed to him. 

The tel^;ram annomioed the sudden death of Madame 
Proquet. 

Henries good mother had passed away peacefully and 
without pain ; she had fallen asleep thinking of her 
children and had never wakened again. 

Henri and his family took the first train to Brittany. 
Fanchette was at the door watching for the arrival of 
the carriage that should convey them from the station. 
In dumb grief the good creature led Henri and his wife 
and children to their dear dead one. They knelt and 
silently all kissed one another with tender effiision 
beside the mortal remains of that beloved and devoted 
moth^, to whom they thus said a supreme adieu while 
showing her the depth of their mutual love. 

Deprived of the mournful privilege of closing the 
eyes of his mother, Henri had at least the consolation 
of being present to piously render her the last sad duty. 
The day after the funeral, he opened the drawers which 
contained Madame Proquet^s family documents and the 
property which now belonged to him. In a comer of 
one of the drawers he found a little packet, carefully 
tied, sealed, and addressed : 

* To my son, only to be opened after my death.^ 

This packet contained eight roUs of 1,000 francs, 
each placed in a red morocco sheath. By the side of 
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this money lay a letter without any date, but evidently 
written quite recently. It ran as follows : 

*My beloved Henbi, 

^ The life that you lead makes me very anxious. 
You speak of returning once more to America, to 
Australia, even going round the world again. Really, 
I ask myself sometimes whether you are in your right 
senses, and whether those English people have not 
completely demoralized you. You buy shares, you run 
after large dividends, instead of placing your money in 
State securities at three per cent. It is pure madness, 
my dear son. I hate speculations! If an individual 
attempted to come and offer me ten per cent, for my 
money I would order -my faithful Fanchette to show 
him the door. There will come a time, perhaps, when 
the law, grown wiser, will condemn to six months^ im- 
prisonment, not only every man vrho takes more than 
five per cent., but also him who offers it. You have a 
million, you tdl me. Well, then, my son, keep it 
carefully, and do not try to get others with it. You 
may possess a million, but if you get more the millions 
will possess you. There is no real happiness except in 
security and in obscurity. The kind that has to be 
sought far afield is ephemeral Long voyages may 
make life interesting, but happy, no. Happiness is 
only to be found at home with our dear ones. life is 
so short that each time you leave your good home to 

16 
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seek adventures jou are robbing yoarseH That is 
Fancfaette^s opinion, too, mind you. Of course, all 
this does not prevent us from loving you and following 
you with our thoughts wherever you are, nor fix)m 
praying the great' Grod to bring you safely to port, but at 
the same time to rid your head of these ideas of adventure 
which torment me so. In a comer of the drawer where 
you will find this letter you will find also, carefully 
rolled and wrapped, and all in good gold coin (you may 
say what you please, but I do not like paper), the 
8,000 francs that you have sent me on New Yearns 
Day for the past four years. You will find them 
intact. Grod be praised ! I have not needed to use them. 
I have taken care of them for you, and — ^who knows ? 
— ^you may be very glad one day to have them. My 
regret is that you did not offer years back to send me 
twenty thousand instead of two. I should have accepted 
every franc of it, and it would have been as much money 
saved from that miserable American gold mine or some 
oth^ speculations, whidi, believe me, are bound to be 
just as mad. 

^ Thank you, my darling son, for the kind impulse 
that prompted you to send the money. In the future 
buy three per cents., give up your travels, and stay at 
home with your dear ones who adore you. My dear, 
generous son, when you read these lines I shall be no 
more of this world. Do not forget your old mother, 
who has lived only for you, who has been proud of her 
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son, and now thanks him for all the happiness that his 
love and devotion have brought her.^ 

4F 4F *■ mm 

Fanchette is installed in the fine house that Henri 
occupies in the Champs Elys^. He pretends to follow 
her advice in everything. 
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CHAPTER XIIV 

FAILIK08 AXD WOiMLMB OF GOOD WOUKK 

of itroDg dianeier— ObtiiiiaGy and prejndioe— Tastes 
and tsmpenunsata— The diplomatie woman — ^The strong- 
Bunded woman— The wapmanij >f woman— Monopdiien 
— little women — ^The woman who is wrong — < I told yoa 
■o' — ^Why women were not given beards — ^Women who 
marry for nKmej and tar titles— The only chanoe of sao- 
oesB in matrimony. 

When jovl say that a man has a strong character, it 
means that when he has made up his mind to attain an 
object in view, nothing will divert him from the road 
that leads to the goaL He will take advice and profit 
bj all the drcamstances that may help him to succeed. 
That man, as a rule, is successful in the world. 

When you say that a woman has a strong character, 
it often means that she is obstinate and prejudiced, and 
that whatever advice and arguments may be placed 
at her disposal, she will follow her own mind and 
have her own way. That woman, as a rule, is a fcdlure 
in life. 

Obstinaqr and prejudice, which are the characteristics 
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of even the best women, cure not proofs of a strong 
character, but weaknesses. 

r 

Which is better for a man and a woman to possess 
in matrimony — similarity of tastes or similarity of tem- 
peraments? 

I would reply at once : The former, by all means. If 
a husband and a wife have different temperaments — 
and, of course, love each other (this must always be 
granted in any discussion on ^ How to be happy though 
married ') — ^their lives may be all the more interesting 
for it, because they will have to constantly study each 
other, make concessions, and be diplomatists ever on 
their guard. People of different temperaments can get 
along very well, but unless theur tastes are similar they 
cannot enjoy life together. 

r 

Greorge Eliot says that a difference of tastes in jokes 
is a strain on the affections. 

Fancy a humourist married to a woman who cannot 
see a joke ! 

Fancy a Wagnerian having a wife who prefers the 
^Casino Girl * to * Lohengrin' ! 

Fancy a poetic, romantic woman, a lover of Nature, 
taking her husband to see Vesuvius in eruption and 
hearing him remark that he has seen smoke before at 
Pittsburg and Newcastla-on-l^e ; or visiting with him 
the banqueting-hall of Heidelberg Castle and hearing 
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that Fhilirtiiie remark that it is about the same size 
as the dining-room ci the Auditorium Hotel in 
Chicago! 

r 

Of course, this difference of tastes sometimes helps to 
smooth out difficulties. If the chicken is small, and 
one partner likes white meat while the other prefers 
black, it comes in handy. 

r 

All psychologists, ancient and modan, agree on one 
point <m the subject of woman, and that is that vanity 
is her typical £uling. You never need fear refinring to 
her beauty. She is always open to a bit of flattery. 
You may go straight to the heart of the best woman by 
praising her bonnet or her baby. 

f 

Give me a tactful woman (she is a delight), but spare 
me the diplomatic one. ^ A diplomatic woman ^ sounds 
to my ears very much like ^ a woman too clever by half.** 
I almost prefer the dear little goose who puts her foot 
in it every time she opens her mouth. 

No doubt the diplomatic woman is a very useful mate 
to the man who occupies a high official position ; but 
in everyday life, in married life especially, the only 
diplomacy that a woman should concan herself about 
is the politics of matrimony. Und^ all other circum- 
stances the diplomatic woman is only an insincere 
woman with a high-sounding name. 
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The more I think of it, the more I feel deeply con- 
vinced that, in the ordinary pursuits of life, whether a 
man or a woman be in question, good diplomacy does 
not consist in cleverly deceiving people, but in finding 
out who your real &iends are, and, when that is 
ascertained, in sticking to them and for them through 
thick and thin. 

r 

When a husband allows himself to be ruled by his 
wife, the latter generally profits by it to become 
assertive and offensively overpowering. Woman was 
not meant to rule, and when she is permitted to enjoy 
that pHvilege, she too often enjoys it en paroemie^ 
loudly and indiscreetly. Like Queen Victoria, woman 
should reign, but not rule. 

r 

With the tact and conmion-sense which are the 
salient and most characteristic features of French 
women, I regret that France is not * under a con- 
stitutional monarchy, and that the French throne is 
not occupied by a Frenchwoman. The two most 
successful reigns recorded in English history are the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth and Queen Victoria, which 
makes me wonder how it is that Salic law is not repealed 
in all those countries where man alone is allowed either 
to rule or only reign. 

r 

The best illustration of the superiority of woman 
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over man in France is to be seen in the Duval 
restaurants. It is a woman who, in the twinkling of the 
eye, multiplies the number of dishes you have eaten by 
their respective prices and hands you the total always 
right. She is responsible for the amount charged. If 
she makes a mistake, she has to pay for it. And how I 
pity the derk at the door, always a man, who is satis- 
fied with giving you a bill and seeing that you return 
it duly paid before you go out ! That is all he has to 
do besides yawning and constantly pushing the door 
which the customers often leave open or not carefully 
dosed. In business, all the responsible posts are held 
by women, certainly nine times out of ten. In most 
shops, fashionable or humble, through the little square 
hole over which is written * Pay Here,' you see madame 
smiling, receiving the money, booking it and keeping 
it. Monsieur walks about the place and sees to, or, 
rather, looks at, everything. If that man dies, his wife 
may regret him, but she can do without him. She has 
the whole business at her fingers' ends. Instead of being 
the partner of the firm, she now becomes the sole 
mistress of the establishment. 

r 

The foible of most women, good wives and good 
mothers, is to be monopolizers, in France especially, 
where woman is queen in her home, and her empire 
over her children is complete and unquestioned* 
France will never succeed in founding a Colonial 
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Empire until boys cease to be brought up and remain 
under the influence of their mothers. The Roman 
Empire and the British Empire were made by men 
who had been brought up and lived under the influence 
of women, but who never allowed them to rule either 
as mothers or as wives. 

r 

The great qualities of a woman make her admirable, 
but I am not quite sure that it is not on account of 
her many little failings and foibles that she is love- 
able. 

r 

A boy is a boy — a genus article. When a man, he 
will very often develop qualities and defects which he 
never possessed as a child. With the gentler sex 
things are dififerent. A little girl is a little woman, 
and, when a woman, she will possess, only more ac- 
centuated, all the quaUties and defects that she 
possessed as a child of ten or twelve. I have known 
very good boys become very bad men, and very bad 
boys become splendid men. I have known young 
cowards become very brave soldiers. An affectionate 
little girl will be an affectionate woman ; a little girl 
passionately fond of her dolls will be a beautiful 
mother ; and a little flirt of ten will become a terrible 
flirt at twenty, and a terrible coquette at thirty. 

r 

The most painful feeling for a woman to have is to 
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know that she is wrong, because she will not acknow- 
ledge it. While she is consuming her own smoke, pity 
her, and never aggravate her by saying, ^ I told you so !^ 
There is such a danmable look of self-satisfaction on the 
face of a man who says to a woman, * I told you so ? 
If I were a woman, I could not resist the temptation of 
slapping the face of a man who told me so. 

Poor thing ! It is quite bad enough for her to be 
wrong, without having to sujSPer a sneering reminder. 

The man who tries to prove, or, worse still, who 
succeeds in proving, to a woman that she is wrong has 
not a particle of gentlemanly feeling in him. He is an 
idiot, a bore, and a brute. 

r 

If your wife is wrong, cast down your eyes modestly, 
smile, and say nothing. If she does not know she is 
wrong, she will admire your courtesy ; if she does, she 
will admire your self-control. A woman always admires 
these two qualities in a man. 

And when she is right — mind you, perhaps she may 
be : the most extraordinary things mil happen — dotft 
be mean. Be sure you allow her the fullest enjoyment 
of the victory. 

So, whether your wife be right or wrong, always 
treat her as if she were right. You will thus pay the 
lady either her due or a compliment, and you are sure 
to win. 

r 
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Alexandre Dumas said that women were not given 
beards because they would never have been able to keep 
still and silent while being shaved. 

Women'^s tongues have been the eternal theme for 
men's sarcasms. Yet, for the gift of the gab, for gossip 
and scandal, give me a few old men together in the 
smoke-rooms of their clubs. Women are not in it ! 

r 

I see no difference between women who marry for 
money and women who sell their favours, except one to 
the advantage of the latter, who may have been 
prompted by love, temptation, or poverty to commit 
actions which the former have the impudence to ask 
the Law to sanction and the Church to sanctify. 

A man who marries for money is still much more 
despicable, because he has not the excuse of many 
women, who may not have been able to discover any 
other way of getting a living. 

r 

A woman cannot love or respect a man who allows 
himself to be purchased for a title of nobility, and a 
man cannot love or respect a woman who buys him, 
and thus degrades him in his own eyes. There is no 
possible element of happiness in such marriages. If 
there is something in nobility, it should be nobleness of 
character in those who belong to it. What has become 
of the old motto Noblesse oblige f 

r 
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Hie only dianoe of suooeis in matrimony is that there 
should not be one single reproach which, in the in- 
evitable moments of firiction, may ever be hurled by one 
at the fftce of the other. 

A marriage is called a match. The parties who 
contract it should be matched, and should therefore 
choose and accept partners of their own rank. Hand- 
some people should not marry ugly ones. They should 
be equal, with perhaps a touch of superiority in age, 
size, fortune, and intellectual attainments to the man^s 
credit — ^to atone for all his shortcomings. 

Mesalliances always turn out badly. 

Little tiShy sulkings, fits of temper, and even of 
jealousy — ^have as many as you like, they will act as 
shovels of fuel to keep love and interest alive; but 
reproaches about origin, antecedents, former poverty, 
early associations, claims to gratitude especially, will 
only lead' to the inevitable and somewhat logical answer, 
^If you married me, I imagine it was because you 
thougiht I was as good as you.^ 

There is no remedy known for the harm done by such 
reproaches and claims to gratitude. 
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CHAPTER XLV 

CUPIDIANA 

Stray thoughts on women, love and matrimony. 

Few lovers ore sure of eadi other. If you doubt it, 
listen to what they say, and you will constantly hear 
them repeat: *Do you love me?* *Will you always 
love meT or *How long will you love meP They 
will often wake each other in the night to repeat these 
questions. 

r 

Men should cease to be jealous when they discover 
that they have real ground for being jealous. I do not 
believe that jealousy comes from true love ; but justifi- 
able jealousy should cure one of love. 

r 

Love sanctifies everything. Men and women, who 
really love each other and are faithful, are virtuous. 

r 

If you love a woman from the depths of your heart 
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and soul, no words can be found adequate to convey an 
idea of it. 

r 

You cannot blame a man or a woman for being in 
love any more than you can blame them for having the 
toothache. If the love they feel is a misfortune to 
them^ or the cause of unhappiness to others, pity them 
alL 

r 

Friendship is the old age of love. Happy the husband 
and wife who, when the days of love and passion are 
gone, find real happiness and blessed rest in friendship. 

r 

There should be no other law than love to bind a 
man and a woman together. The day they cease to 
love each other should be the day on which the contract 
determines, and they become friends. 

r 

The intelligent, artistic, refined man is a gourmet 
in love ; the foolish and brutal man is a gourmand. 

Men in old age often give young ones salutary 
advice as a consolation for being unable to give them 
bad example. 

r 

However ill you may speak or think of womai, 
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you will always find a woman able to do it better than 
you. 

r 

Why are women far less indulgent than men for the 
faults of women P 

r 

If I were a beautiful woman, oh, how I should hate 
women ! 

r 

The woman who has never succumbed to temptation, 
often because temptation has never been in her way, is 
inexorable for the weaknesses of her sex. 

r 

Nine times out of ten the ugly woman will at once 
accept as reliably true any gossip she hears on the 
subject of a beautiful woman. She draws herself up 
and thinks : * No one could ever say such things of me.** 
And she is right : no one would who did not wish to be 
grossly flattering. 

r 

Only the woman who has yielded to temptation is 
charitable, and will help the fallen angel. Like Dido, 
she says : 

* Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco.^ 

r 

It is because I love and revere woman that I pity 
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the fallen one, and cannot say an unkind word of 
her. 

r 

I think that men should go down on their knees 
before the fallen women, and implore their pardon, in 
the name of their sex, for the injury — ^the criminal, ir- 
retrievable injury — ^that has been done to them by the 
curs and scoundrels who are the cause of their present 
condition. 

r 

A woman is a wretched coward who, having had, in t 
luccession, the protection of a father and of a husband, | 
noes not pity and help, if she can, the beautiful, un- i 
|)rotected girl who has tried to fight the battle of life ' 
hy herself, and has been wounded. 

r 

Woman is an angel who seldom appreciates a man 
who has not a bit of the devil in him. 

r 

The most religious woman will postpone an inter- 
view with her Maker for an appointment with her 
dressmaker. 

r 

Matrimony is like any other contract : an agreement 
signed by two honourable persons, each of whom, in 
every dause, takes the other to be a dishonourable 
one. 



i 
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A loving woman will keep her heart warm as 
long as she lives, and her hair black as long as she 
dyes. 

r 

Woman is an instrument given to man for his hap- 
piness and his delight. If the instrument gets neglected, 
out of tune, and broken, man should blame himself 
alone. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, the instru- 
ment is right enough ; it only wants to be in good and 
careful keeping. 

r 

There are odIj two places in the world where a 
beautiful woman, fashionably dressed, can walk com- 
fortably without being stared at by the women like 
a Bamum^s freak out for an airing — Paris and New 
York, and perhaps Bond Street, London, during the 
season. Everywhere else she has to ride or hide. There 
is only one spot of the earth where such a woman can go 
about in all freedom and security without running the 
risk of being followed and otherwise annoyed by idle 
men, and that is Fifth Avenue, New York. 

r 

In matrimony, to retain happiness and make it last 
to the end, it is not a question for a woman to remain 
beautiful, it is a question for her to remain interestmg. 
Not the slightest detail should be beneath her notice 
in order to keep alive the attention of her husband 

r 
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Love feeds on illusions, lives on trifles. If a man 
loves his wife, a rose on her head, her hair parted the 
other way, a newly-trimmed bonnet, may revive in him 
the interest he felt the first time he met her, nay, the 
emotion he felt the first time he held her in his arms. 
The very best dishes may become insipid if served with 
the etemallv same sauce. 

r 

There comes a time when a woman has to make up 
her mind to choose between being called a Mear old 
soul^ or a ^ crabby old thing.^ 

r 

I love and admire the woman of forty who admits 
that she is ten years older than her daughter, the 
woman of fifty who is proud to show me her grand- 
children, and does not object to being photographed 
with them, and the woman of sixty who does not 
expect me to admire her shoulders at a dinner-party. 

r 

Painting, music, and women are often admired or 
criticised by plucky people who are not afraid of ex- 
hibiting their ignorance. 

r 

Women are bom mothers or sweethearts. When 
ihey marry, they become mother- wives and take their 
children into first consideration, or sweetheart -wives, 
and bestow their best care and attentions on their 
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husbands. But for the fonner ones, many dubs would 
have to put up their shutters. 

r 

A woman who is constantly blushing must be terribly 
well informed. 

r 

As long as it is man who proposes, matrimony will 
be promotion for a woman. 

r 

The woman taken in adultery was formerly burned 
or stoned to death; later on she was condemned to 
three months^ imprisonment. Nowadays she goes scot- 
free, and her husband is turned into ridicule. What 
more does she want? — the Victoria Cross or the 
Legion of Honour P 

r 

There is no esprU de corps among women. 

r 

America is the only country where you hear women 
speak well of their sex. It speaks volumes for them, 
and it enables American men to be polite and even 
gallant, and do the same. 

r 

Woman is made to love and to be loved. She may 
live on love and die of it. For a man, love is the oc- 
cupation of a few moments ; for a woman, love is the 
occupation of a lifetime. 

r 
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If a man bean men speak ill of women, he should, 
before joining in the chorus, remember his mother. 
Then he will be sure to take their defence. 

r 

W(mien should have two great aims in life : trymg 
to be beautiful and succeeding in being pleasant. 

r 

Whether I think of woman as a grandmolher, & 
mother, a wife, a sweetheart, or ev^i a little girl who, 
by-and-by, will bear all these titles in succession, I 
believe that m&i ought to spend most of their spare 
time in strewing with flowers the ground upon which a 
woman is about to tread. 

r 

There are men who complain that roses have thorns. 
They should be grateful to know that thorns have 
roses. 

r 

The roses of life are the women. 
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Bill Nye's Comic fiistoiy of the United States. With 146 Illus- 

trations by P. OppeR. Crown 8to. cloth extra, y.6d. • 

Bindloss (Harold), Novels by. Crown Svo. cloth, gilt top, 6s, each, 

JL Bow«i Of WliMrt* I Tbm Cone— «lon-Hiuiteg«. I Tlio MlstNss of Bonavontort. 
illnsUO'o Ja»Jn % A Romance of the Hinterland. Cr. 8to, cloth, y . 6d. ; pigture cloth, flat back, zs 

Bodkin (M. McD., K.C.), Books by. 

Dora Myvl, tho Lady DotoetlYO. Crown %vo, doth, 3^ . 6d. • picture doth, flat back. ftr. 
8hllIola<h and Bhamrogk. Crown 8yo, cloth, y. 64. 

Bourget (Paul).— A Living: Lie. • Translated by John db Villiers. 

With special Preface for the English Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6rf. 

Bourne (H. R. Fox), Books by. 

Bngllsh Mopohanta : Memoirs in Illustration of the Progress of British Commerce. With 3a lUus* 

trations. Crown Sro. cloth, y.td. ^ • 
Bnglish NO'VSpapovs 1 Chapters in the History onoumalisn. Two Vols., demy Svo, cloth. 35^. 
Tho Othop Sldo of tho Bmln Fa«ha Relief Batpedltlon. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

Boyd.— A Versailles Christmas-tide. By Mary Stuart Boyd. With 

S3 Illustrations by A. S. BOYP. Fcap. 4to. cloth gilt and gilt top, 6s. 

Boyle (Frederick), Works by. Post Svo, illustrated bds., 2j. each. 

Ch ponloloo of Ho-Man*« Land. I Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 

Brand (John). — Observations on Popular Antiquities; chiefly 

illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With the Additions of Sit 
"-.nryJEl"-" -'^-- • " 



Henry JEllis. crown Sro. cloth, 3^ . 6rf. 



Brayshaw (J. Dodsworth).— 5lum Silhouettes 3 . Stories of London 

Life. Crown 8to, doth, 3r. 6d. 

Brewer's (Rev. Dr.) Dictionaries. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Sd. each. 

The Readep'a Handbook of Famoas Names In Flction« JLlIasioni. Beferenoeot 

PpovePbSt Plots* BtOPieSt and Poems. A New Edition, Revised. 
A Plcttonapy of Mipaolest Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. 

Brewster (Sir David), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 45. 6d. each. 

Hope WoPldS than One t The Creed of the Philosopher and Hope of the Christian. With Plates. 

The Maptyps o^ Boienoe: Galileo, tycmo brahe. and khplbr. With Portraits. 

LettePS on NatOPal Ma<ic With numerous Illustrations. 

Bright (Florence).— A Oirl Capitalist. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 65. 
Brillat-Savarln.— Gastronomy as a Fine Art. Translated by 

R. E. AWDERSOW. M.A. Post Svo. half-bound, as. 

Bryden (H. A.).— An Exiled Scot : A Romance. With a Frontis- 

piece, by J. S. CROMPTON, RJ. Crown Svo. cloth, 3f. 6d. , 

Brydges (Harold).— Uncle Sam at Home. With 91 Illustrations. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, ar. ; doth Hmp, ax. 6d. . 



Burton (Robert).— The Anatomy of Melancholy. With Transla- 
tions of the Quotations. Demy Svo. doth extra, is. 6(L 
l^elanchoT^ Anatomised: An Abridgment of bx)rton's Anatomy. Post 8vo, half-cl.. as. 6d, 



4 CHATTO a, WIN0U5. PtablUhers, i.. St. Martia't Laae. Lond on. W.C. 

chanan (Robert). Poems 

rbo OoB^to Pootksai Works of 

Pottait Fraolispiec* to Mch Tot umcMg. 



Bachanaii (Robert). Poems and Novels by. 

Tbo Coaiploto Pootloal Worlu of Mobovt Buchanan, a toIs., crows 8vo, buckram, with 



Crovn 8to. cloth, jr. 6d. oach ; post 8vo. iUustntted boards ar. each. 



Tbo Shadow of (ho Sword. 

A ChlM of Matnro. With Frontispiece. 

•o« an4 thO Man. With it lUustrationa by 

I*a4y ailpairioh. TFrpd. barnaro. 

Tba Hart^om of MadoUxM. With 

Frontispiece by A. W. COOPER. 



Lovo Mo for Bvor. With Frontisi^ece. 
Annan Wator. I Foxtflovo Manor. 

Tho Now Abolard. I Saohal Dono. 
Matt ! A Story of a Caravan. Whh Frontispiece. 
The Master of tho MIno. With Frontispiece. 
Tho Heir of Unno. I Woman and tho Man. 



Crown tvo, doth, 31. Of. each. 

I Andromodat A* Idyll of the Great RiTer. 



TiM IhaSow of tbo Sword. Tu pular edition, mediu m Sr*, V. 
bo Charlatu. By Robert iiuchanan and Hp.nry Murray. 

FrontispiecebyT. H. Robinson. 3?. (xi. ; post 8to, picture boards, ar. 



Tbo Charlatan. By Robert Iiuchanan and Hp.nky Murray. Crown tro. doth, with s 
-. H. 1 ... 



Buriress (Qelett) and Will Irwin.—The Picaroons: A San Fraa- 

Ci sco Ni ght*t Entertainm ent. Crown 8vo, c\oth, 3s. 6d. jJan. 

Calne (Hall), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each, ; post 

•▼o, iHustrated bonrds. ar. each ; cloth Unm, ay. M. each. 

Tho Shadow of a €rlnio. I A Son of Ha<ar. | Tho Doomotcr. 

Abo Library EDmONS of the three novel*, set in new type, crown 8to, bound unifoim wi0i 
Tho Christian. 6s. each: and Cheap Popular Editions, medium Svb. portrait-cover, 6</. each.— 
Also the FINB-PAPBR EDITION of ThO Doomotor. pott 8vo. cloth, gilt top. ar. net; leather, gilt 
e dges, y. net. '. 

Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).— The Cruise of the * Black 

Prince' Privateer. Post 8vo, picture boa rds , ar. 

Canada (Greater) : The Past. Present, and Future of the Canadian 

N orth-West. By E. B. OSBORN. B.A. With a Map. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 

Captain Coignet, Soldier of the Empire: An Autobiography. 

Edited by LORBDAN LarCHBY. Tran^ted by Mrs. CarBY. With xoo lU»tration& CfOwnSvo. 

cioth, y. 6</. 

Carlyle (Thoma^.~On the Choice of Books. Post 8vo. cl.. is, 6d . 
Carruth (Hayden).— The Adventures of Jones. With 17 Illustra 

ti ons. Fcap. S\-o, cloth, ax. ^^ 

dhambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Life by. 

Tho Klatf In YoUow. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d.\ fcap. 8vo, doth limp, ar. 6tt, 

In tho Qnartor. Fcap. 8vo, doth, as, 6rf. 

Chapman's (George), Works. Vol. I., Plays Complete, including the 

Doubtfid Ones.— VoL II., Poems and Minor Transdations, with Essay by A. C. SwiNBURNB.— Vol. 
HI.. Translations of the Iliad and O dysse y. Three Vols., crown 8vo, doth, 3r. 6rf. each. 

Cliapple (J. Mitchell).— The Minor Chord: The Story of a Prima 

Donna. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. td. 

Chaucer for Children : A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawsis. With 

8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. Crown 4to, cloth extra, y. 6d. 
Chaaoer for Schools. With the Story of his Times and his \Vork. By Mrs. H. R. Hawbis 
A N ew Kdition. revised. With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. doth, gj. 6(f. 

Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an Analysis of the Open- 

ings. By HOWARD Staunton. Edited by R. B. WORMALD. Crown 8vo, doth, y. 

The Minor Tactics of Chess : A Treatise on the Deployment of the Forces in obedience to Stra- 
tegic Principle. Bv F. K. YOUNG and E. C. HOWELL. Lon^r fcap. 8vo, doth. ar. 6rf. 

Tho Hastings Chess Tonrnament. Containinir the Authorised Account of the mo Games 
played Aug. -Sept., 1895. With Annotations by PltLSBURY, Laskbr. TarraSCH, STEINITZ 
SCHIFFERS, TEICHMANN. BaRDELEBEN, BLACKBURNE. GUMSBERC, TINSLHV, MASON,and 

ALBiN ; Biog^raphical Sketches of the Chess Masters, and 23 Portraits. Edited by H. F. Chbshirb. 
_ CJienper Edition. Crown 8v o, cloth, y. '_^ 

Clare /Austin), Stories by. ~ " 

For tho Love of a Lass. Post 8vo. iDustrated boards, ar. : doth. ar. 6^. 

By the Rise of the Rlvsr t Tales and Sk^ches in South Tynedale. Crown 8to, doth, w. 6A 

The Tideway. Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top, 6r. ^ 

Ciive (Mrs. Archer), Novels by. 

Post 8vo. doth, 3r. 6d, each ; picture boards, ar. each. 
F»al Forroll. | Why Fan! ForroU Klllod hig WIfo. 

C lodd (Edward, F.R.A.S/).— Myths and Dreams. Cr. 8vo, 35. 6 <g. 
Coates (Anne). —file's Diary. Crown ^vp, ^lot}i, 35. ^, 



CHATTO JL WINPU8, Pabliihcr J, m St. Martin's iMn; Loadoa, WX. a 
Cobban (J. Maclaren), Novels by. 

Tli« Oar« of BouU. Post Sro, Illustrated boards, ts. 

The Rad Sultan. Crown 8vo, doth extra. 3s. 6d. ; post Sro, fflastnit«d boards, sr. 

The Bordan of Isabel. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. M. ^ 

C ollins (C. Allston).— The Bar Sinister. Post 8vo. boards. 25. 
Collins (John Churton, M.A.), Boolcs by. Cr. 8vo, cl.. 35. 6d. each. 

lUnstmUons of Tennyson. 

Jonathan Swift. A Biographical and Critical Study. 

Collins (Mortimer and Frances), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3J. 6(/. Mwh ; post 8to, illustrated boards, m. each. 
From Mtdalfht to ■Idnitfht. t Blaoknmlth and BoholM. 

You FlaF me False. | The Yl Jttar ~ 



*Antonlaa« 



Post 8vo. illustrated boards, sx. Mch. ^ 
T'SSSSf^^SJ^?*-. I Sweet Anne Fa<e. I FnuBoee. 
S Fl<ht with Foytnne. | Sweet and Twenty. | ^_ 

Collins (Wilkie), Novels by. 

Ciown 8TOt doth extra, many Illustrated. 3f.6<^.«ach: post »ro.plctuie boards. sr.Mdi; 
cloth limp, V. 6J. each. 
My Misoellanlea. 



»Hlde and Seek. 
•The Woman in Whlta. 
*The Moonstone. 
•Man and Wit^ 
•The Dead Seevet. 

AflevDark. 

TlMjDneen of Heairts* 
iliame. 



Mol 



Armadale. 
Poor Miss Fineh. 
Hiss or Mrs. 7 
The Mew Matfdalen. 
The Frosen Deep. 
The Law and the X«ady« 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 



aai 
■■al] 



The Fallen Leaves. 



Heart and Scieneet 
* I Ssky No.' 
A Rtthie's Ufli. 
The Evil Oenlua. 
Little Novels. 
The Lttjtaoy of Gala. 
Blind Love. 



*«* Markod • have been reset In new tjrpa In uniform style. 



POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8n>. 6d, each. 
The Moonstone. I Antoninsu I The Dead Seoret. 

The Woman la White. { The Ne w Majdalon. j Man a nd Wife. | Armadalo. 

The Woman in White. Largb typb, Finb Papbr Edition. Pott Sto. doth, gilt top. ax. 
net ; leathor. gilt edges, y. net, 

Colman's (Qeorge) Humorous Works: ' Broad Grins,' ' My Night. 

gown and Slippers,' &c. WUh Life and Frontispiece. Crown 8yo. doth extra, y. 6A 

Colquhoun (M. J.).— Every Inch a Soldier. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

y. 6d.; post 8to, illustrated boards, as. , 

Colt-breaking, Hints on. By W. M. Hutchison. Cr. 8vo, cL, 3s. 6d, 
Compton (Herbert), Novels by. 

The Inimitable Mrs. Massintfham. Ciown 8to. cloth, y. 6d. 
The Wilfol Way. Crown 8to. doth, gilt top. 6s. 

Convalescent Cookery. By Cathhrinb Ryan. Cr.<6vo, is. ; cl., 15, 6 d 
Cooper (Edward H.).— Oeolfory Hamilton. Cr. 8vo. cloth. 35. 6rf. 
Cornish (J, F.).--Sour Orapes ; A Novel. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 65 . 
Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West of England ; or. The 

Drolb, Tradidons, and Superstitions of Old ComwaU. Collected by ROBERT HUNT. F.R.S. With 
two Steel Plates by George Cruikshank. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Cotes (V. Cecil).— Two Girls on a Barge. With 44 Illustrations by 

F. H. TOWNSHND. Crown 8to. doth extra, y. 6rf. ; post tvp, doth, ax. 6d. 

Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky Moontalnt. down Sro. doth. y. 6ek ; ^aitt Sro. 

Uhistrated boards. 9S. 
Mis Yanished Star. Crown Sro. doth, y. 6d. . 

Crellln (H. N.).— Romances of the Old Seraglio. With 28 IIlus- 

t rations by S. L. Wood. Crown 8yo. doth, y. 6d. 

Cresswell (Henry).— A Lady of Misrule. Cr. 8vo. cloth, gilt top. 65 . 
Crim (Matt.).— Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, with a Frontispiece by Dan. BEARP, y. 6d. ; post 8vo. Illustrated boards, ^s. 

Crockett (S. R.) and others. — Tales of Our Coast. By S. R. 

' Crockett, Gilbert Parkrr, Harold Frederic, 'Q.,' and W. Clark Kussell. With a 
Itttistrations by FRANK Brangwyn. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. M, 



• CtlATTO A WINDUg. PuhOik^n, iii St. Martto's Lme, Londoa. W.C. 
Croker (Mrs. B. M.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloOi extra, 3^. 6i. 

••di: post tvOiUliutiaMd boards. ax. each; ctotnttno. ax. irfltach. _ 



li : post tvo, UliutiaMd boards, aj 
r HiM NavUte. iBt 



J mt Fa 

. i BarrlBKtOB* 



ntmrtmwn—. 



TlIIfttfB TalM ft JoiKt* 

ni« RMa I«ady Htldft. 
— -|? 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y.6(l. each. 



I MUs Balmalw'B Past. I B^Md tlNi ValAi 



, I JaaoB.AOc 

¥ith 6 lUustratioM by SLPNHY PAGET. 
*Tm bat** *•• Post Sto. pictara Itoards, ax. j doth limp. w. M. 

Th« Oat^paw. With la lUustrations by Frbd. Pegram. CfOwm«ro» doth. g|t toc».<«. 
Dla— »>rrln4toiu Popular Edition, medium 8yo, 6d. 

Cmikshank's Comic Almanack. Complete in Two Series: The 

First, from 1835 to 1S4J ; the Sbcond, from 1844 to 165^ A Catherine of the Best Rnmour of 
Thacksray. hood, mayhbw, Albert Smith. A'Beckhtt, Robert Brough. &c. With 

Bumeroui Steel En^rarinrs and Woodcuts b^ GHORCB C&UIKSHANK. HINB, LANDEUS, St^ 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, dotn filt. js. 6d. each. 
TiM Ufa or Oaovtfa OrviksbaBk. By Blanchako Jbrrola. WIdi H TlhinHiaii and a 
Bibliography. Crown giro, cloth eatra, y. 6^ 

Cummlng (C. P. Gordon), Works by. Large cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 

la tiM HateMaa. With an Autotyp* Fkoatispiece and a^ IQustrations. 

In tba Himalayas and on tha Indlajt Plalna. With 4s lUustsatioaa 

Two Happy Yaava la Oayloa. Wfch aS lUustrations. 

MUk Cornwall to H<ypi. with a Photogtayuw Frontispiece. 



Cuasans (John E.).— A Handbook of Heraldry; with Instructions 

for Tracing Pedlprees and Declpherinr Ancient Mr" - - »' • - — 

and a Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, doth extra. 6x. 



for Tracing Pedlprees and Declpherinfr Ancient MSB.. Sec, Fourth Edition, rorised, trith 4at Woodcuta 



Daudet (Alphonse).— The Evansrelist; or. Port Salvation. Crown 

tvo. cloth e xtra, y. €d. ; poat 8vo, Illustrated boards, ax. 

Davenant (Francis, M. A.). —Hints for Parents on the Choice of 

a Professiea for their Sons when tU^ttaf In Ufa. Crown 8vo. doth, u. 6d. 

Davidson (Hugh Coleman) .—Mr. Sadler's Daughters. With a 

Frontispiece by StawlbY WOOD. Crown «vo. doth extra. 3X. 6d. 

bavies (Dr. N. E. Yorke-), Works by. Cr. 8vo, i*. ea.; cl., u. «. ea. 

Ona Thoaaaad Hadloal Maxima and Sorfloal Hlala. 

If oraary Hlnta t A Mother's Guide in Health and Disease. 

Fooda U»V tha Fats The Diet etic Cure of Corpulency and of Gout. 

JMda to IiOn< lilia. Crown 8w». ax. ; doth kmp. QS.6d. 

Davies' (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. CoUected and Edited. 

with Introduction and Notes, by Rer. A. B. CrOSART. P.P. Two Voh., crown 8yo. cloth. 3s. 6d. eacA. 

be Querin (Maurice), The Journal of. Edited by G. S. Trbbutien. 

With a Memoir by Saditb.Bbuvb. Trauiated from the aoth French Editfamby JBSSIB P. FROTH- 
INGHAM. Fcap. 8 v orhalf-bound..ax. 6<f. 

be Maistre (Xavier).— A Journey Round my Room. Translated 

b y Henry Attwhll. Post tro. cloth limp, ax. M. 

Derby (The) : The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief Acconnts 

of ThH Oaks. By Lotns HbnrY CURZOW. Crown 8vo. doth Hmp. ax. fcf. 

Dewar (T. R.).~A Ramble Round the Globe. With 220 Illnstra- 

tions. Crown 8to. cloth extra. 7X. 6d. 

De Windt (Hariy), Books by. 

ThvoQgb tha Oold-nalda of Alaakn to BaHatf Bteatta. With Map aad 33 fUHM«a Ukm. 

tratioos. Cheaper Issue. Demy 8vo. doth. 6x. 
Tyna Talaa of Traval and Adventuya. Crown >w). doth, y-^d. ] - 

Dickens (Charles), About England with. By Alfrsd Rimmsr« 

With 57 Illustrations by C. A. Vandbrhoop and the AUTHOR. Square 8vo. doth, y. 6d. 
Cbriatmaa Daya wltb Bos. By PB&cr Fitzgerald. With Illustrations b Facsimile of Old 
Prtnta. Crown 8n», clo^ sx. gd: [Si^rtfy. 

Dictionaries. 

91m Haadav*s 

Provarba. Flota, StortaaT and Poama. By Rer. E. C. Brbwbr. uH 



Haadav^ Haadboali af Faaaavfl Haaiaa In Fiction, JUlnalona, SaltoaM 
^rovarba. Flota, Stovlas. and Poama. By Rer. E. C. Brbwbr. LL.D. A New i 
tion. Revised. Crown Sro. dom, 3X. 64. 



a Dictionary of Mlraolaa t ImitatiTO. ReaEsfic. and Dog&iatk. By tiia Rev. B. C BRBWsa, 

LL.D. Crown fro. doth, 3X. 6d. 
Familiar Bhart Saylntfa of f^^aat Man. WiUi H h t o tk al and Explanatory Notos by Samvbc 

A. Bbnt^ M. Crown 8ro. doth extra, jx. 6rf. 
Vha Blnatf Dletlonanr t Etymotofncal. Historical, and AnecdotaL Crown Svo, doth. <c td. 
Vorda, Facta, and Phraaaat A Dictionary of Carious, Quaint, and Oiit-of^the>Way 

Eliezbr Edwards. Ciwwa tro, cloth extra, jx. &f. 



CHATTO A WiNDUS, PublUhefs, in St. lVUftlii'» Lane, Londott, W.C. > 
Dilke (Rt. Hon. 5ir Charles, Bart., ALP.).— The British Empire. 

Crown 8vo, buckimm, s*. 6tl, 



Dobson (Austin), Works by. 

Thomas Bttwlok and hill PuplU. with g^niustrAtions. Squnre Sro. cloth, sr. 6A 
FtfOV rrnMtnrrOTn nn i With Four Portraits, Crown 8ro, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
BUhtMAtK Oantnvj YlgaaUM. Im Thrbr Sbribs. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6t. ench. 
A Fiuadlii Of Phllaattavopy, and other Paponu With a lUusts. Cr. 6vo. buckrvm. 6s. 
Sido-walk Siadtea. WithsIlJustrationt. SECO>n> EDfriON. Crown 8ro, buck ra m, gilt top, 6# . 

Dobson (W. T.).^Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities.. Post 

8vo, cloth ump, QS.6a. ^ . " 



Ump, 

Donovan (Dlctc), I>etective Stories by. 

Post 8vp, illastrated boards, ts. each i doth Htsp, ax. 6d. ench. 
Tha Man-Hoiitev. lVantad{ _ 1 Basptcldn 
Caaght at I«Mft. I Tiraolred to Doom. 
Tracked andTaken. | Link hv Link. 
Who Poisoned Hetty Punc an? 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. 6d. each< post &vo, 



Basptcldn Aroused, t Rlddltfl Bead. 
A DatecfelTe's Triumplis. 
In the Orin of tho Law. 
From Iniermation Received. 



The nan from JBVanohester. With 33 Illustrations. 
of Jami • ""^ 



illustrated boards. 2s. each ; doth, u. &/. each. 



Tha Mystery of Jamaica Te rrace. 1 The C hreniciea of Hletaael Danevltoh. 
Crowii 8vo, diith, 3X. M. each. 

rill, of the Detective Ser 

The Adventorea of Tyler Tatlock, Private Detective. 



Tha Kaeoads of Ylneent Trill, of the Detective Servlea^— Alseplcturedoth, Ont back. m. 
The Adventures of Tyler Tatlock, Private Detective. 
Deacon Brodle ; or. Behind th e Mask. I Tales of Terror. 



Dark Deeds. Crown 8vo. picture doth, tot feaffc. aiT 



Dowlinfy (Richard).— OidCorcoran's Money. Crown 8vo, el., 35. 6i. 
Doyle (A. Conan).— The Firm of Oirdlestone.' fcr. Svo, cl., 35. 6d. 
Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, ol ex., with Portraits, 35. 6d, per Vol. 

Ban ^onsen's Works. With Notes. Critical end EzplMatory. attd a Biographical Memoir by 
WIXXIAM GiPPORO. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three Vds. e 

ChMman'S Works. Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays complete ; VoL II., Poems and Minot 
Transiations.withanEMayby A.CSWINBURNB: Vol. IlLtT '" " 



Translations, with an Essay by A. C Swinburnb ; Vol. IlL, Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
jB»riowe's Works. Edited, with Notes, by Colonel Cunningham. One Vol. 
MassingM'S Plays. Rrom GipfoRD'S Text. Edited by Colonel Cunningham. One Vol. 

Dublin Castle and Dublin Society^ Recollections of. By A 

Native. Crown 8ro, doth, gilt top. 6s , 

Duucan (Sara Jeannette: Mrs. Everard Cotbs), Books by. 

Crown Sto. dotii extra, fs. 6d. each. 
A Boclal Departtira. WHh xn lOustrations by F. H. TOV^'NSP.ND. 
An American Oirl In London. With 80 Illustrations by F. H. Townsrno. 
Tha Simple Adventures of a Meaesahib. vnth 37 filusiradone by F. H. Towk sh wp. 
Crown Sto, cloth extra, at. 6d. each. 
A Danghter of To-Da y. j Yernoa's Aiittt. WUh^inMstimtfonsbyHAi.avKST. 

Dutt (Romesh C.).— Enfland and India: A Record of Progress 

during One Hundred Years. Crown Svo. doth, ax, ^ _ 

Early English Poets. Edited, with Introductions and Anaptations, 

by K«v. A, B. GROSART, X>.I>. Qrown 8to. doth boards. 3X. 6<^. per Vohime. 
Fletcher's (Giles) Complete Poems, One Vol. 
Davles' {Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Two Vols. 
Bidney*a (Sir Phllipl Complata Poetical Works. Three Vols. , _ 

Edg:cumbe (Sir E. R. Pearce).^Zephyrus: A Holiday in Brazil 

and en the RItct Plate. With 41 Illustrations. Crown Svg doth extra. %s. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Edwardes (Mrs. Annie), Novels by. 

A Point of Bononr, Post $vo. iUuatrated boards, us. | A Plaster Balnt. Ct. 8vo, d.. 3». 6d, 
J^fOktaLovell. Otown 8yo, cioth, y. 6A ; Clustratcrf boards, it. 

Edwards (Elie^ser).-— Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 

of Curlons, Quahtt, and 0>ut-of-the-Way Matters. Cheaper Edition. Crown Sro, doth, y. 6d. 

E|:erton (Rev. J. C.» AI.A.). — Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 

With Introduction by Rer. Dr. H. WacB, and Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 51. 

Eggleston (Edward).— Roxy: A Novel. Post 8vo. ilinst. boards. 25. 
Englishman '.(An) in Paris. Notes and Recollections during thdf 

Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. Crown gyp, doth, y. 6<i. 

Englishman's House, The : A Practical Guide for Selecting or Bujld- 

Ing a House. By C. J. RICHARDSON. Coloured Frontispiece and S3< IMuats. Cr. 8vo. doth, 3x. 6«t. 

Eyes, Our : How to Preserve Them. By John Browning. Cr. 8vo, i ^. 
Familiar Short Sayings of Qreat Men. By Samuel Arthur Bbnt, 

AM. FHth Editioo, Rerised and Enlarged. Cr^wn Sro. dotb ntoi, jM.6i^ 



• CNATTO A WINDUS. Publtobcrt. ill St M«rtlii's Uiie, Loiklofi, W.C. 



Faraday (Michael), Work^ by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 

Thm Cfc<wi— I HtstoVF of a Candl* t Lectures.deUTered bafoc* a Juvsaito Aiadieiic*^ Edit«d 

bv WlLUAM CROOKBS, F.CS. With noinerous Uliutnttions. 
Om ihm Vavloas Poro«« mt Mators, a»d tb«lv Halatfon* to MMb oUmv. Edited by 
• William Crookbs. F.CS. With mastr«tion«. 

Farrer (J« Anson).— War; Three Essays. Crown 8vo, cloth. 15. 6rf. 
Fenn (Q. Manville), NoveU by. " 

Grows tvo. cloth ostn. s^. 6d. •acb: poat 8ro, ffinstnted beards, at. etch. 
iMavHIstMM. I WItB — to tha bead, t Tha T lgai? iaiy« I Tha Whlf "WXte, 

Tba Stovy of Anteay Oamm 
Tha Man with a Shadow. 
Ona Mald'a Mlsohlaf. 
Th£p Man'a Vila. 
InJac 



Caraad by a Poptaaa. 
fha Oaaaof JUlaaOmy. 
Commodora Jaak. 



A nattarad Dovaoota. 



^n: 



„ Jiaatav of tha Oava* 
monlaa. 

Crown 8to, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

Tha Bad of Dlatoadt, and Thraa BlU of Pasta. 

aaaBlBi amok t a Story of Adventure. 

Tha Oaakapwonn s betnff Episod ea of a Woaant Ufe. | Blaek Bhadovsi 

a C rtmaon C r tma. Crown 8vo, cloth, gOt top, tt. ; picture doth, flat back, u. . 

Fiction, A Catalosrue of, with Descriptive Notices and Reviews of 

ove r NiNH HUNDRED Novels. wID be sent free by Messrs. Chatto A WiNPUS epon applicatfon. 

Fin- Bee. —The Cupboard Papers : Observations on the Art of Living 

and Dining. Post tro, cloth Itop. «x. &<: 

Flreworic-Makins:, The Complete Art of ; or. The Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury. By THOMAS KENTISH. With wSj lUustratlons. Crown Svo, doth, 31. 6d, 

First Booic, My. By Walter Besant, James Payn, W. Clark Rus- 
sell, Grant Allen. Hall Cainb, George r. Sims, rudyard kifling. A. Conan Doylb, 
M. E. draddon, f. W. ROBINSON. H. RiDBR Haggard, R. m. Ballantynb, L Zangwill, 
Morlev Roberts. D. Cheistib Murray. Mary Corblli, J. K. Jerome. John Strahgb 
Winter, Bret Hartb, • Q.,' Robert Buchanan, and R. L. Stevenson. With a Pvofatory Story 
by Jerome K. Jerome, and 185 lUustratJona. A New Edition. Smatt demy tvo, artUnen, a** <<^ 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by. 

lattla Boaaya t Passages fhim the Letters of CHARLES Lamb. Post 8vo, doth, v. M. 
ratal Sato. Crown tvo, doth e xtra. 3f. 6d. ; post tvo, iUustra ted boards, ox. 
Post tvo, illustrated boards, 3S. asch, 

Rlla OoBBa* I Tha Iia^ of Bvaatoana. « i Tha Baoond Hn. TlUotooii. 
lly. I Mavav Foxottan. ^| Savanty-llva Brooka Btvaat. 

BlB Haary Ivwtetfl Twenty Years at the Lyceum. WEEPoitrait. Crown tvo* doth.zx.6<^. 
Ohrtatosaa Daya with Boa.' With Ittustratioos hi facsimile of Old Prints. Crown tvo, doth. 
3t.6d. [Shcrtjy, 

Flammarion (Camllle), Works by. 

BomyavAatvoaoatyi AGenesd Descriptkmorthe Heavens. Translated bjr J. EixabdGorb. 

KR.A.S. With Three Plates and a88 iDostrations. Me<Uimi tvo, dodi, lor. 6<(; 
Ugaala t A Romance. With Bj Illustrations. Crown tvo. doth extra, sx. 

Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Complete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 

Heaven. Christ's Victorie on Earth, Christ's TtUiniph over Death, and Minor Poems. With Notes bf 
Rev. A. B. GROSART. P.P. Crown 8vo. doth bowds. y. 6rf. 

Forbes (Archibald).— The Life of Napoleon III. With Photo- 

gravure Frontispiece and Thirty«six <ult;page niustratlons. Cheaper Issue. Demy tvo, doth, 6f. 

Fo rbes (Hon. Mrs. Walter i?. D.).— Dumb. Crown 8vo, cl., y. 6d, 
F'rancillon (R. E.), Novels by. 

Crown tvo. doth extra, sf. 6d, each ; post tvo. Illustrated boards ar. each. 
OaahyOaa. | ARaalpaa an. | A Dei and his Sha dow. I Bopaa of Band. IVost 

Post tvo, illustrated boards, at, each. __ 

Qaaaa Oophatoa. I Olyas pla. I Bomanoaa of tha Iiaw. | Xlag ov Xnava? 
Jack Doyla'e l>an<hta>. Crown tvo, cloth.3f. 6d. 

Frederic (Harold), Novels by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, y, 6i. each; 

ilhistrated boards, at. each. 

Scth'B Bgotheg'B Wiia. ( Tha fcawton OIbL , 

Fry's (Herbert) Royal Guide to the London Charities, ipo^* 

Edi ted by JOHN LANS. Publtshed Annually. Crown tvo, doth, it. <A 



Gardening Books. Post 8vo, is. each ; cloth limp, is, 6d, each. 
■ work In 
Hd HoFtlei 
dan that 1 

Paul), I 

"ti^iace by STANLEY "WooD. ' Crown tvo, dothTsf. 61^ ; pl^ore doth, flif teckT*'' 
d Lo' '""-^ "^"* '^ *~^' •- ~ ' " " '" 



STaar'a work In Oavdan aad OvaaBhooaa. By George Glenny. 
ovsahold HoFtleoItnva. By Tom and Jane Terrolo. — — " 
Tha Oafdan that Paid tha Bant. By Tom Jbrrold. 



Gaulot (Paul), Books by: 

Tha Bad Bhlvts 1 A Tale, of •• The 



Tha Bad Bhlvts 1 A Tale of " The Terror." Translated by JOHN DB ViUJERS. With a Froa. 



I by John 
; pl^arac 



bava and LommM off tha Paat. Translated by Chablbs Larochb, M.A. With a Froatli- 
pleca Crown tvo. dodi, gilt top, ir. 



CHATTO A WINDUSt Publtohfs, m St. Utortin't La—, Londqw, W.C. f 
Gentleman's Magazine, The. is, Monthlv. Contams Stohet, 

Articles upon Literature, Science. Biography, and Art. and ■ Tabto Talk ' by SYLVANUS URBAN. 
\* Bturtd y^lumes/tr rtctnt years kept in stocky Rr. 6d» €ack. Cases/or Hnding, 9S. tach. 

Qerman Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers GiuMk and 

Translated by Edgar Taylor. With Introductloa by JOHN RUSKIN. and •• Steel PlatM aftet 
Gborcb Cruikshawk. Square 8vo, doth, fa. 6<<. ; gUt ed^fea. yj. id, 



Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. Svo.cl., 3^. 6d. ea.; post 8vo, bds., 25. ea. 

■oMBflvfty. With Frontispiece. I ^vlatf a DMam. | TlM BvAMl Of YaM6«» 

Tho OoldMl Bhaft. With FrontisplM*. I Of High !>•<«••. 

Staa nowav of tho FoMst. | Qa— n of tho Moadow. 

Pose 8to. mmtrated boards, sf . each. 



for lAok of Gold. 
Wkat WIU tho World Bay T 
VOf tho King. 
JLilRgdKnot. 



In FRStOMS OVOOB. 

Ib Xiovo oBd War. 
A Hoavt*s Fvoblom. 

Mw Moad aad BtioaaBt 
FoBoy Fgoo. 



Ib HoBotw Bomid* 
Boapt*s Oollght. 
Blood4iOBOF. 



Gibney (5oinerville).— 5entenced t Crown 8vo, doth, is. (4. 
Gilbert's (W. S.) Original Plays. In 3 Series, post 8vo. 25. 6d. each. 

The First Series contains : The Wiclced World^Fyi^aBon and Galatea— ChasitywThe Princeaa— 

The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury— lolanthe. 
The Srcono Seribs t Broken Hearts— Engased— Sweethearts— Gretoheo— Deal Drue*— Tom Cobb 

•»H.M.S. * Pinafore*— >The Sorcerer— The Pirates of Penxance. 
The Third Series: Comedy aftd Tragedy— Foggwty's Fairy— Rosencrants and GuOdensteni— 

Patience— Princess Ida— The Mikado— Rudd^ore— The Yeomen of the Guard— The GondoUers— 

The Mountebank*— Utopia. 

OifdlBal OoBUlc OporaB written by W. S. Gilbert. Two Setic^demy 8vo» cloth, ts. 6d. 
\. The First Series contains : The Sorcerer— H.M.S. ' Piaafove '—The Piratesof Penaance— 
lolaatke— Patience— Princess Ida— The Mikado— Trial 1^ Jury. 
The SECOND Series contains: The Gondoliers— The Grand Duke— The Yeomen of the Guard— 

His Excellency— Utopia, Lfanhed— Ruddigore— The Mountebanks— Haste to the Wedding. 
Tho Ollbovt OBd BttUlTOB Birthday Bookt Quoutions for Erery Day in the Year, selected 
ftom Plays by W. S. GILBERT set to Music by Sir A. SULLIVAN. Compiled by ALEX. Wai-SON. 
Royal «<mo. Japanese leather, ax. 6d, 

Gilbert (William). — James Dake,t Costermonger. Post 8vo, 

iDustratedboards.tr. 

Glsslng (Algernon), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top» 6s. each. 

A BooBOk of tho North Boa. I Tho Woalth of MaUorBtaBg. 
KBtttoro Ib tho Bob. | Ab Ab<oI*b Forttoa. 

Glanville ^mest). Novels by. 

Crown 8vo» cloth extra, jt. td. each : post tvo. Uustrated boards. »r. each. 
Tho boat HolroBB t A Tale of Lore. Battle, and AdTonture. With Two IBustrations by H. NlSBBT. 
Tho FoMlokor t A Romance of Mashonaland. With Two Illustratioiu by UUUB NISBBT. 
A Fair ColOBlBt. With a Pronti Mcce by STANLEY WOOD. 

Tho OoIdOB Rook. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. Ccown tro, cloth extra, y. M. 
Kloof YarBB. Crown Sro duth. zx. 6d, 

TalOB from tho Yold. With Twelre Illustrations by M. NiSBBT. Crown Svo. cloth, y. 6d. 
Mkx ThorotOB. With 8 Illustrations by J. S. Crompton. R.L Large crown tvo^ doth, gilt 
edges, s*' » doth, gilt top. 6s, 

Glenay (George).— A Year's Work in Garden and Greenhouse! 

Practical Advice as to the Management of the Flower. Fruit, and Frame Garden. Post 8vo. xs. ; doth, w. 6d, 

Godwin (William).— Lives of the Necromancers. Post 8vo, cl., 25. 
Golden Treasury of Thought, The: A Dictionary of Quotations 

from the Beat Authors. By THEODORE Taylor. Crown 8vo. do th, y. 6rf. 

Goodman (E. J.).— The Fate of Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo, 35. 6d. 
Gore (J. Ellard, P.R.A.S.).-— The Stellar Heavens: an Introduc- 

tioB to the Study of the Stars and Nebulae. Crown 9ro, doth, ar. net. 

Grace (Alfred A.).— Tales of a Dying Race. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, described from Antique 

Monuments. By Ernst GUHL and W. KONBJL Edited br Dr* F* HUBFPBR. With 545 lUustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo. doth extra, js. 6d, 

Greenwood (James: "The Amateur Casual ").— The Prisoner 

Itt tho Dook % My Four Years' Daily Experiences In the London Police Courta. Cr. «vo, cl, y. 6tU 

Grey (Sir George),— The Romance of a Proconsul: Being the 

Pianoul LUb and Memoirs of Sir GBOEGB QHIIY, X.C.B. B]r JAMES MlUfB. With Portrait SRCONO 
iprnoN. CyowB tT9, budoram, 6«. 



!♦ CWATTO it WINPU5, PabHjhert, m St. Maftio'j Lane, Loadon, W.C 
Qrlfflth (Cecil).— Corlnthia Marazion : A Novel Crown 8vo, cloth 

Qufiter (A. Claverln^:* Author of *Mr. Barnes of New York'}. — 

A Worlds Baohmntment. Crown 8to. doth, y. 6d. 



Quttenberg (Violet), Novels by 



Qy—lt. I Th» Powg of tha Palmtat. 



Hair, The : Iia Treatment in HeaHb, Weakness, and Disease. Trans- 

Ufd from the Cwman of Dr. J. PINCUS. Crown 8yo. r>. t doth, x*. 6d. ' 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Or. 8vo, cl. ex., 6$. each. 

Maw JIVBikala* I I« »<aB<U of tlia Mwnow. | Tha Ba r pa at Play. 
Maiden Ecttaay. Small 4to, ciotli •xtra. ^- 

Halifax (C.).— Dr. Rumsey's Patient* By Mrs. L. T. Mkads and 

Clifford Halifax. ILD. Crown 8vo. doth, v. 6d, 

Hall (Mrs. S. C.) .—Sketches of Irish Character. With ntimerous 

Illustrations on Steel and Wood bj MACUSB, GILB&RT, UAaVBY. and GBOK^ ptUUCSHANK. 

Small deni y 8vo, doth extra, js. 6d. 

Hali^TOwen). Novels by. 

Tha Track of a etorm. down tvoi, dodi, sf. Cdl ; piotan doth, flat back, sa 
iataam. Czowa Sro, doth, sf . 6A 

Ciawn ftn^ doch. gflt top, 6s. eadi. 
aofaka. I Haraaado. 

Halliday (Andrew).— Every-day Papers. Post &vo, pictnre bds.^ 25. 
Hamilton (Cosmo), 5tories by. Crown 8to, cloth gilt, 35. 6d. each. 

Tha QlamooF of tho Imposatbla. I Tlurautfh a Kayliolo. 

»»• The two stories may also be had bound together in one volume, crown 8yo, dofli, y. Cd. 

Harte's (Bret) Collected Works. Revised by the Author. LIBRARY 

EDITION, In Ten Volmnei, cnma Sro, doth extra, 65-. eadi. 
V«L I. COMPLETB POBTICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. Witb Steri>lriata Pottrtft. 

« II. The Luck op Roarivg CaUp— Bohemian Papers— Ambrican Lsgbno^ 

M III. Tales of thb Argonauts— Eastern sketches. 

M IV. Gabriel Conroy. | VoU V. storibs— coNOBNatD Novels, Ac 

,, VI. Tales of tub. Pacific slope. 

- VII. Tales of the Pacific Slope— II. With Portrait bjr John FbtTIS, tUL, 

« VIIL Tales of thb Pine and thb Cyfrbss. 

H IX. BUCKEYB AND CHAPPAREL. 4^ 

H X. Tales of Trail an d Town. Stc 

aiat Harta'B Choloa Works, la Proae and Vene^ With Portrait of th« Author and 4» inQ»> 

tratiuns. Crown 8yo. d oth , y . 6tl 
Brat Harta's Poatleal Wovka. indudinfjf " Some Later Vene*.** Crown Sro. bw^ram, 4^ 6d, 
Soma Later Varaas. Crown 8to. linen firUt, sx. 
In a Hollow of tha Hills. Crown 8vo, picture dotli. flat bade, er. 
Condensed M ovals. (The Two Series i|i One Volume.) Pott Svo, doth, g&t top, «f. net ; leather, 

gilt edges, sr. net. 

Crown 8to, doth, 6s. each. 
OB tha Old TraU. | From Bandtaiir to Plaa. 

UBdar tha Xadaraads. . « ^„ I Jtartaa in i.ight and Shaaaab 
Mw, Jack HamiiB's Msdiatl oB. 

Crown 8to, doth extra, y, 6d, each ; post 8vo, picture boards, v. tarh. 
Oabrlal Conroy. 

a Waif of ths Plains. Whh 60 Illustrations bjr Stanlby L. Wood. 
a Ward of tha Ootdaa Dat a. With s» lUustratlona by St anley L. Woooi. ' 

Crown Svo. cloth extra. 31. 6d. each. 
■nay t A Kov^ with Frontispiece and Vignette by J. A. CHRISTIB. 
BiUly Dows, &c. With 47 Illustratioas bv W. D. ALMOND and others. 
Tha Bell-Ringer of Anjtal's, &c. Wuh ^9 Illustrations by Dudley HARDyjanaK)then 



Gnericaa War. Mrttb Ei^t Ulustraduns by A. JULB CboDMitN. 
Ithj9 Illustiatiaaa bjr A. Forbstibr, Paul ILUtOY, ^to. 
a Frontisi^eoe bv W. H. OVBRBND. 



Jlaraaoe t A Story of the Junericaa War. 

Barker's Look, Ac With " 

DSTll's Ford, &c. With al „ 

Tha Cmsada of tha *« ■xoali^r.'* ^tha Ffcnttta>la6e'by }. Bernard PJistili^GB. 
Thraa Partners 1 or. The Biff Strike on Heary Tree HUL With 8 Illustrations by J. GUUCH. 
Tales of Trail and Towb. With Frcmtispiecely G^ JP. jAgoMB'Hoop. 
Mew Coadsnsad Moyala t B urlesgaes. 



Crown tvo, doth, y. 6d. each ; picture doth, flat bades. ar. eadi. 

. . RoarlBf Campb and BaasatloB Movsla Condensed. 

a Sappho of Greaa Sprtntfs. \ Colonel Starbottte's Cllaaii 



Pott 8T0, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
as Hatrtaa of Bad Dog. I Tha liBok of Koartn < Camp. I CalifoKnlaB Biortai 

Post iw, fflustrated board* u. each ; doth, ar. id. each. 

tny. 1 Kanua< I a Fhyiiia at tha Btanafr 



CHAtTO <t WINDUS, PttMiiherf, m St. Martlit't Lane, L»iidon, W.C n 
Handwritins» The Philosophy of. With over loo Facsimiles and 

Explanatory Twct. By PON FELIX DB SALAMANCA. Post 8vo. half-cloth, as. 6d, 

H aiiky-Panky : Easy and Diflficult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 

Hand); Ac Edited by W. H^ CRBMBIL With aoo inttttrttJow. Crow^8vo.clpcheytni,»f.6^ 

Hardy (Rev. E. J., Author of • How to be Happy though Married ').— 

liOTa, CoaytoMp. md M>grla<«» Crown 8ro, doth, y. 6A 

Hardy (Iza Duffus), Novels by. ^ 

Crown 8to, doth, gUtt top, 6s. eadu 

Th« h^mtf B»ll. ^^ ^ I ^Ma». Woman, and Cate^ 

JL Btttterflyi Her Friends and her Fortunes. 

Hardy (Thomas).— Onder the Greenwood Tree. Post 8vo, cloth 

extra, 31. 6d. ; iUustrated boards, sx. : doth Ump. v. 6A>-Abo the FiNB PArsR EDITION, pott Svo. 
doth. tfltto|», axt met jj leMher, gflt edges, y. net. ^___ ^ 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. ' '• ~ " 

Tha Art of Baanty* With Coloured Frontispiece and 91 Illustrations. Square 8vo. doth bds.. 61. 



aAdj4 lilnstiatloos. Sq. Svo. doth bdi, &s, 
Chaqcag for BotaOOla. with the Story of his Times and his Work. A New Edition, revised. 



Tha Art of Paootattcm. With Coloured Frofitispleoa apd u i 
Th« Art of DVaas. With n Illustrations. Post 8vo, li. : doth, 
Chaacag for BotaOOla. with the Story of his Times and b 

With a Frondspiece. Demy 8to, cloth, as. 6A 
Chaaoag fOf QhUdgM** With 38 illustrations <8 Coloured). Crown 4to. doth extra, v.6d, 

Haweis (Rev. rt. R., M. A.). —American Humorists: Washington 

IRVING, OUVBR WeNDBLL HOLMBS. JAMBS RUSSBLL LOWELL, ARTEMUS WARD, MARK - 
TWAIN, and BRET HARTB. Crown 8vo. ctoth. €s. 



Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. ^ 

Crown are. doaeattra.y. 64, each; postSro. 



Crown aTO.doaeattra.y. 64, each; post Sro. Ulaslrated boards. ar. eaeh. 
Oavth. _ _ _ I BlUea QnanttB. 1 Baatilx^Raadolph. "V^th Four lUuttk ^ 



Fonima*s Fool. | Dilat. rem Iflusts. I David Potadextav's Plaappaa raw Ki 

I Tha Sp ectra of tha Oamara, 

Post tvo, illustrated boards, u. each. 
■laa 0>dotfaa» 1 l<o¥a-~o g m- Mama. 

Sahaatlaa St»om» Crown 8to, doth, y. 6rf. 

Heckethorn (C. W.), ^ooksby. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6$. each. 

jjondoy Sogyanlra. | London Mamoriaat flooiU, Hlatoftoalt aaA TopograpMcat 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Books by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 64. each. 

Anlnwla aad thalr HaataM; I Social P yasaoya. 

Itran da Bteon t A Norri. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6rf. ; post 8to. ilHmrated boards, 9$* 

Henderson (Isaac). — Agatha Page; A Novel Cr. 8vo, cl., y. 6<<. 
Henty (Q. A.), Novels by. 

Rn|alk tha Jotflap. Post tiro, ooth. y. €d. ; Illustrated boards, as. 

Oolonal Thorndyka's Bacrat. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. Small demy Smi, 

doth, gilt e<^res, y. 

_ Crown 8v«H doth. y. 6d. each. 

Tha Qnaan'g Cap. | Dorothy's P onbla. 

Herman (Heniy)>—A Leading Lady. Post 8vo, cloth, gg. 6i. 

Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).— Freeland : A Social Anticipation. Trans- 
lated by Arthur ransom. Crown 8yo. doth extra. 6ir. 

Hesse- Wart^[g (Chevalier Ernst von).-^ Tunis : The Land and 

the People. Whh aa Illustrations. Grown 8yo. cloth extra, y. 6rf. 

Hill (Headon).--Zambra the Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d,; 

post 8iro. picture bonids, as. 

Hill (John), Works by. 

Tgaaaon-Falony. Post 8vo. boards. a». | Tha Common Ancattpg. Cr.8vo. cloth, y.&i. 

Hinkson (H. A.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, eacET 

Fan Fltgtfarald. ' | Bilk and Steal. 

Hoey (Mrs. Cashei).— The Lover's Creed. Post 8vot boards, 25. 

Holiday, Where to go for a. By E. P. Sholl, Sir H. Maxwell, 
Bart., H.P., John Watson^ Janb BAR^oWt MARY LovBTT Cameron. jusTm H. McCarthy, 

PAUL LANCB. J. W. GRAHAM, J. H. SALTBR. PH(BBB ALLBN, S. J. BECKBTT, L, RIVBRS VINB, 
and C p. Gordon CUMMINC Crown «to, doth, is. 6d. 

sndelh, 

Tha Antoevat of tha ^aMRst-Tahla. ^ninatrated by J. Gordon Thomson. Post trow dotk 

"~ T Edinon. post "^ 



Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 

— I Antoevat of tha %«aMMrt-! - - 

Jimp, at, 6d, Another Edidon. post _ 

Tha Antoevat of tha Bvaak&at-Tabla and pPha FvofMSOV at thm Bvaakfaat-TaUjlii 

In One VoL Post 8yo, half-bound, ai*. 

Hooper (Mrs. Qeo.).^The House of Raby. Post 8vo, boards, 2f. 



i > CHATTO it WINDU8, PttMUhtrj, fn St. MftfaU Une, LOiMfoo, W.C 
Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With Ufe of 

Ut« Author. Poftnit. and aoo Illastrations. Crown 8vo. doth. v. 6A 

Mood's Whtmi and Oddlit—. WHh 85 lllustrariom. Post 8vo. haU-bound. «. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works^ including his Ladi- 

cro«isAdvMitur«.Boiis Mota, PttM,MdU<MXM. WkhaUfe. A N«w Editioa, with a Frontispieco. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 

Hopkins (Tls:he), Novels by. 

FogytMlomi Crow >ya. cloth. 6/. 



CrofWB tvo, doth, «r. 6d. each. 
*Mlxt Ii»T« ABd DatF. With a Frontlspfeca. | Tlio laeonatoto JLdvantiUMV. 

Th% MogOBto of CaFrtoonBfc. | Mil MaHtotdon* With 8 lUustratloM by C Grbgoky. 

Home (R. Hen^st). — Orion: An Epic Poem. With Photograph 

Portntt by SUMMERS. Tentfi Edition. Crown Sro. doth ertta. 7/. . 

Homung: (f£. W.)«~The Shadow of the Rope. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Hugfo (Victor).— The Outlaw of Iceland (Han d'Islande). Trans^ 

latad by 8b CiLBEKT CAMPBELL. Crow tyo. doth, y. §di 



Hume (PerzusU Novels by. 

Tko ttmdj from Mowhopo* Crown tfo, 
Tho Mlllfonairo Mystery* Crows tvo* < 



doth, y. CA ; pictarodoik. flat bnciE,«r 

Mysteiy. Crows tro, doth, y. 6rf. _«_««_ 

Hungerford (Mrs., Author of * Molly Bawn *), Novels by. 

Crown Stc, cloth extra, y. 6d, each; poot Sro. I Bu rtratod Ixwrds, v. each ; cloth Ump. a/. 6A aach. 
A UmiAmn All rovlovn. PsteVs Wifs. Ab UnsaUsfsctory Ziovss. 
- _ _ - HxpsHmBni. 



In Daraaco Vila. 

MavvsL 

A Msdsm Cte— . 

April's Lady. 



vSmsp^nKht. 

tsd-Hoosa Hystepy. 



Tb« FvofoasoVS 1 
Tb« Thvos Oracss. 
Mora Crolna. 
A Msntal Stratfgld. 



Crown tvo, doth extra, y. &^each. 
Am Aaglons MomsBti \ Th^ Comtii< of Chloo. j A Point of CobscUb— . I IiSiwICK. 

Hunt's (L^igh) Essays : A Tale for a Chimney Comer, &c. Edited 

_ b y Edmund Ollier. Po«t ftro. half-bound, a*. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. v 

Crown Sro, doth oztra, y. 64. each : post tro. Ouitratsd iMarda. ar . eadL 
Ths L — dS B C a a kst . 1 Salf'CoBdamBSd. | — -— -- 
Mrs.JBllt. Crown tyo. dotii extra, y. 6rf. _>_ 

Hutchison (W. M.).— Hints on Colt-breaking:. With 25 Illustra- 

tiona. Crown 8to. doth extra, y.6d. 

Hydrophobia : An Account of M. Pastbui^'s System ; The Technique of 

bis Method, and Stotistica. By Renaud SUZOR, M.B. Crawn 8yo. cloth extra. 6s. 

Idler Magrazine (The). Edited by Robert Barr. Profusely Illus- 

trated. 6rf. Monthly. 

impressions (The) of Aureole. Post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d, 
indoor Paupers. By Owb of Them. Crown 8vo, is, ; cloth, is. 6i. 
inman (Hert>ert) and Hartley Aspden.-— The Tear of Kalee. 

Crown 8to. cloth, gUt top. 6s. 

In Memoriam : i^^ferses for every Day in the Year. Sheeted and 

arranged by LUCY RrbLEY. Small tqoare 8yo. cloth, gj. 6rf. net ; leather, y. 6d. net. 

Innkeeper's HandtK>ok (The) and Licensed Victualler's Manual. 

By J. Trevor.Davies. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. «f. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs of. Collected and Edited by A. 

Percrval Graves. Post Syo, doth limp, bx. 6<<L 

Irving (Sir Henry) : A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 

, By Percy Fitzgerald. Witt Fbrtrait. Ciown Sro. doth, xr. 64. 

James (C. T. C.). — A Romance of the Queen's Hounds. Post 

8to. cloth limp, ts . 6 d. 

Jameson (WriHam).~My Dead Self. Post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6rf. 

Ja pp (Alex. H., LI^D.).— Dramatic Pictures, Ac. Cr. 8vo, cloth, y. 
Jennings (Henry J.), Worlcs by. 

Garloidtiss of Orltlelsm. Pott 8vo, doth ihiu>, ns. 6d, 

1.0Vd TsBBysOBt A Biographical Skstch. wSk Portrait. PMt •««. doHl, s«.Ml 



CHATTO A WINDUS, PablUhefi, nt St. Mtl-«ii*i Uil»» Ldndoii, W.C. ij 

Jefferies (Richard), Books by. '' 

Th« Op«a Air. Post 8vo, cloth, at, 6a. 



Crowh 8to. buckram. 6s. each ; post 8vOb cloth limp, w. 6d. e»ch. ^ 

NatOM BMUP Xiondon. \ Th« Lif« of th% FUldi. 

^'^irfl?S»i'^?*^'^17^ ^'!!5.!^'*^ EDITION Of Thft Mte Of th« Fleldik Pott tro. doth. 
gut top, ax. net ; leather, gilt e dgres, y. net. * 

*^^ ■olOjOr of Rlehard JofforlOB. By Sir Walter Bbsant. With a Photograph Portrait. 

Crown 8vo, cloth ejtra. 6s. -» «- - 

Jerome (Jerome K.), Books by. 

■tetotand. With 64 Illustrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Fcap. 4to. picture corer, xs. 
_ Joh n In<oyfloId« &c With 9 IHusts. by A. S. BoYPandJOHNGULiCH. Fca p.BYo, pic, coy, if . 6rf. 

Jerrold (Douglas).— The Barber's Chair: and The Hedgehog 

IiOttoy. Post 8vo. printed on laid paper and half-bound. 2j. 

Jerrold (Tom), Worlcs by. Post 8vo, is. ea. ; cloth limp, is, 6d. each. 

Tho OudOB that Paid tho Rant. 

Honaahold HortJonltng a » A Gossip about Flowers. IMostrated. 

Jesse (Edward).— Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life. 

Post 8yo, cloth limp, as. 

Jones (William, F.S.A.), Works by. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 35. 6i. each. 

mntfav-RlnM X«om t Historical. Legendary, and Anecdotal. With Hundreds of lUustratlons. 
CgQWna and Cogonationa t A History of Regalia. With 91 lUustrations. 

Jonson's (Ben) Works. With Notes Gritical and Explanatory, and 

a Biographical Memoir by WiixiAM GiPPORD. Edited by Cotond CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols. 
crown 8yo. dolh extra , y. 6</. e ach. 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. Translated by Whiston. Con- 

tainiiur * The Antiquities of the Jews' and 'The Wars of the Jews.' With ss IllustratioDS md Mapa 
Two vols., demy 8V0. half-doth. laj. 6rf. 

Kempt (Robert).— Pencil and Palette: Chapters on Art and Artists. 

Post 8vo. doth limp, ar. 6d. 

Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous 

Sketches. Post 8to, fflnstrated boards, as. ; doth. «r. 6d. 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

•Tha Waaring of tha Qgaan.' t Faaalon's aiay a. | BaU Bany* 
A Drawn Oama. crown Sro. doth, y . 6tl, ; post 8to, illustrated boards, «r. 

Kipllns; Primer (A). Including Biographical and Critical Chapters, 

an Index to Mr. Kii^^s prindpal Writings, and Bibliographies. By F. L. KNOWI^S, Editor of 
• The Golden Treasury of American Lyrics.' With Two Portnuts. Crown 8yo. doth, y. 6d, 

Knieht (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward, L.R.C.P.). — The 

PatianVa Yada Maoom x How to Get Most Benefit from Medical Advice. Cr. 8yo. doth. ts.6d. 

knights (The) of the Lion : A Romance of the Thirte^ith Century. 

E^ted, with an Introduction, by the MARQUESS OF LORKB. K.T. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Lambert (Oeorge). —The President of Boravia> Crown Svo,cl,y.6d. 
Lamb's (Qliarles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, including 

* Poetry for Children ^and * Prince Dorus.* Edited, with Notes and IntroducYien. by R. H. SHEP- 
YIBRD. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of the * Essay on Roast Pig.' Crown 8vo, el<^ y. 6tL 

Tha Bsaaya of Blla. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, as. 

Xattla Bssaya t Sketches and Qiaractersby CHARLES LAMB, selected from his Letters by PERCY 
FITZGERALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp. 9S. 6a. 

Tha Dranatle Xssaya of Charlaa I«anih. With Introduction and Notes by Brander Mat* 
THBWS, and Steel-plate Portrait. Fcap. 8yo, half-bound, as. 6d. 

Landor (Walter Savage).— Citation and Examination of William 

Shakspeara, &c. before Sir Thomas Lucy, touching Deer-stealing, tgth September, 158s. To which 
is added. A Confaranca of Master Bdmand Bpanaav with the Eari of Ess ex, touching tha 
State of Irdand, 1395. Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxburghe. as. 6d. 

Lane (Edward William).— The Thousand and One Nights, com- 

manly called in England Tha Araolan Ml^tS* BntartalnmantS. Translated from the Arabic, 
wmi Notes. Illustrated with many hundred Engrarings from Designs by Harvey. Edited by Edwaro 
STANLEY POOLB. With Preface by STANLEY Lans-POOLE. Three Vols., demy 8vo. doth, is. td. ea. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by. 

Anaedotas of tha Clavfj. Post Svo, laid paper, half doCh, v, 

Thaatvloal Anaodotaa. Post 8vo. doth limp. as. 60. 

H among of tha Lawi Foganalo Anaodotas. PosttTo. cloth, as. 

Lehmann (R. C), Works by. Post Svo, cloth, is. 6d, each. 

Mmmvw Fludjrap at Camhrtdtfa. 

CoBvaraatlmial Hlnta for Tounf Bhoottn t A Gnlde to Pellta Talk, 
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Lei^h (Henry S.).— Carols of Cockayne. Printed on hand-made 

paper, bound in buckram. 5*^ 

Leiand (C. Qodfrey).— A Manual of Mending: and Repairing. 

With Diagrams. Crown g>o. cloth. 5*. 

Lepelletier (Edmond). — Madame Sans-Q^ne. Translated firom 

th«^ench br^JOHN DH VILLI HR S. Post 8vo. c\oth, y. 6et. ; picture board*, f . 

Leva (John K.), Novels by. 

The landaay. Post 8to. pict ure bds.. ax. I A Bof Tinptattoa. Cr. tvo, doth, gflt top. 6f. 

Lilb um (Adam).— -A Tragedy In Marble. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6rf. 
Undaay (Harry, Author of 'Methodist Idylls'), Novels by. 

Crown Sto. cloth, jx. 6tL each. 

Bhote ■•bttrtOi I ThaJacoblf : A Romance of the Coosplncy oC ' The Forty.' 

Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top. 6^. each. 

JuMh Fy— ron, Purttm. | The Stogy of It%mtk, 

Llfiton (E. Lynn), Works by. 

An Oet«LTtt of Frlenda. Cro wn Svo. cloth, y. 6</. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extras y. (td. each ; post iivo. illustrated boards, ex. each. 
Patrlda KombaU. J lono. [ Undor which I«onl 7 With talllastratloiis. 
The Atonement of M«m Dundas. I • My JLove! ' | Bowing the Wind. 
The World Well Kioet. With xa Iirnsts. I Fasten Carew. MUHonaire and Miser. 
The Obo Too Many. I Dulcie BTerton. i With a SUkeii Tbcead. 
The Behel of the Fa mUy. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, *s. bd. each. 
Wtteh Stories. I Ourselves i Banys on Women. 
Free shootiog t Extracts from the Works of Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 

Lowe (Charles, M.A.).— Our Greatest Uiving Soldiers. With 

8 Portrait s. Crown 8yo, cloth, ys. 6d. 

Lucy~(Henry W.).— Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. Crown 8vo. cloth 

e X tra. y. 6rf. ; post 8to. Ulustrated boards, gj. 

McCarthy (Justin), Works by. 

A History of Oor Own Tlmss, from the Accesdon of Queea Victoria to the General Election of 
i3So. Library Edition. Four Vols., demy 8vo, doth extra, xax. each.^Also a Popular 
Kdition. in Four Vols., crown 8to. cloth extra, dr. each.— And the JUBILEE EDlTIOI«,with an 
Appendix of Erents to the end of x8£6. in Two Vols., large crown 8vo, cioth extra, yx. 64. each. 

A History of Our Own Times, Vol. V., from x88o to the Diamond Jubilee. Demyfivo. cloth 
extra, lax. ; -or crown 8to, cloth, dx. 

A History of Otn* Own Times, VoL VI., from the Diamond Jubilee, 1897, to the Accession ol 
King Edward VII. Deipy gro, cloth, isx. [Sk^tty. 

A Short History of Oar Own Times. One VoL. crown 8to, cloth extra, 6x.— Also a Cusap 
Popular Edition, post 8to, cloth limp, 2j. 6rf. 

A History of the Foar Georges and or William tho Fourth. By Justin McCarthy 
and Justin Huntly McCarthy. Foui \'oi5.. demy 8vo, cloth extra, xax. each. 

The Reign of Queen Anne, a vols., deny ^vo, doth, 12s. each. 

ReminiscencdS. With a Portr ait. Tw o \ oU . demy 8to, cloth, a4X. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, xs. 6d. each ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, ax. each ; cloth Hmp, v.6d. 



The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My ETnemy's Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. Linley Roohford. 

Dear Lady Disdain. I The Dictator. 

Miss Misanthrope. With 12 illustrations. 



Donna Quixote. With la Illustrations. 

The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. With la Illustrations. 

Camiola : A Girl with a Fortune. j 

Red Diamonds. | The Rlddn Rln^ 



crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. each. ^^ 

The T|iree DisgscMes, and other^tories. | Mononiat A Love Story of ^orty-eight.' 

*The Right Honourable.* By Justin McCarthy and Mrs. Campbrlx. Prabd. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, 6s. 



McCarthy (Justin Huntly), Works by. 

The French Revolution. (Constituent Assembly, 1789-91). Fonr Vcia., desajr 9wo, doth. sx. each. 

An Outline of the History of Ireland. Crown Svo, ix. ; cloth, is.Sd. 

Ireland Since the Union : Sket ches of Irish H istory, 1 798- 1886. Crown Syo, doth, 6r« 

Hafls In Xtondon : Poems. Small 8vo. gold c\ oV.\,'3s.'6({. ' 

Our Sensation MotoI. Crown Svo. picture cover, ix. ; cloth Hmp, u. id. 

Doom t An Atlantic Episode. Crown Svo, picture cover, ix. 

Dolly S A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture cover, ix. 

I«lly X«ass : A Romance. Crown 8vo, picture cover, ix. ; cloth Hmp, xx. 6d, 

A Condon Legend. Cr own gr o, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

MacColl (Hugh), Novels by. 

Mr. stranger's Sealed Packet. Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, sx. *" . 
Ednor Whltlock. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 6j. '_ 

Macdonell (Agnes).— Quaker Cousins. Post 8vo, boards, 25. "" 
MacGregor (Robert).— Pastimes and Players: Notes on Popular 

Games. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ax. 6d. } 

Machray (Robert), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 65. each, 

A Blow over the HmH. 1 The Mystery of Llnooln** Inn. 
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MacDonald (Qeor^e, LL.D.). Books by. ^ 

Works of Fancy ancllmaglnatlon. Ten Vols., i6mo, cloth, gflt •dgoflii doth case. ais. ; ur 
the Volumes may be had separatdy. hi Grolier cloth, at as. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. wnum AND Without.— THH hidden life. 

.. n. The disciple.— the Gospel women.— Book of sonnets.— Organ songs. 
H in. Violin songs.— Songs op the days and nights.— a Book op DJibams.'— Roadsiob 

poems.— Poems FOR CHILDREN. 
t. ,IV. PARABLES.-^ALLADS.— SCOTCH SONGS. 

„ V. & VI. PHANTASTES t A Faerie Romance. | VoL VII. THE PORTENT. 

„ VIII. Th^ Light Princess.— The Giants Heart.— Shadows. 
.. IX. Cross purposes.— the golden key.— the Carasoyn.— Little Daylight. 
.. X. The Cruel painter.— the Wow o* Riwem.— the Castle.— The broken swords. 

—The Gray wolf. — uncle Cornelius. 

FOetleal Works of G«ovge MAOOoniUcl. CoUected and Amneed by the Author. Two Vols. 

crown 8vo« buckram, sax. 
ATfavoefoldCocd. Edited by George MacDonald. P ost <vo, doth, y. 
Pfiawtart— » A Faerte Romance. With as Illustrations by J. BELL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^r. 6d, 
Heatbar aad Snow S A Novel. Crovm Svo. doth extra, 3J-. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, zr. 
I4|lth t A R^aance. Second Edition. Crown 8to. cloth extra. 6f. '_^__^ 

Mackay (Charles, LL.D.). — Interludes and Undertones; or. 

Music at Twilight Crown 8yo. doth extra dr. 

Mackenna (Stephen J.) and J. Augustus O'Shea.— iBrave Men 

In Jlotlon I ThriUinsr Stories of the British Flag. With 8 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
SmaB demy 8vo. doth, gilt edges, y. 



Maclise Portrait Qallery (The) of Illustrious Literary Charac- 

*"—-•-• — ' — .x_ w_ « m,.^ _...- .. ,__ «! V!-.. Critical. Bibliographical, 

t Century, by William 



font S5 FoHmtta by Daniel Maclise: with Memoirs— Biographical, Critical. Bibliographical, 
and Anecdotal— iUustrathre of the Literature of the former half of the Present C "— "" 



Bates. B. a. Crown arc, doth wttra, y. 6d. 

Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6^. each. 

In Iho IMonn— . With so Ilhistrationsbjc THOMAS R. Macquoid. 

PtMavM and Iietfen4« from Moopmandy and Brittany. ^ lllusts. by T. R. Macquoid. 
Thvontfl Mornuux^. Withoa Illustrations by T. R. MACQUOID. and a Map. 
a»ontYogl|»By .^Vith 67 Illustrations by T. R. MACQUOID. 

Magician's Own Book« The: Performances with Eggs, Hats, &c. 

Edited by W. H. CRHMBR. With aoo IHustratioiB. Crown 8to. cloth extra, as. 64. 

Magic Lantern, The, and its Management : Including full Practical 

Directions. By T. C HSPWORTH. With xo inustrati(»8. Crown 8to. ts. ; doth, if. 6d. 

Magna Charta: An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 

Museum* ^ fe«t by a feet, with Anns and Seals emblaroned in Gold and Colours, sx. 

Mallory (Sir Thomas). — Mort d' Arthur: The Stories of King 

Arthof and of tfaa Knights of tha Round Table. (A Selectioa.) Edited by B. MONTGOMERIE Ran- 
KING. Post 8vo. dotii limp. 2f. 

Mallock (W. H.), Worka by. 

The Mow RopabUo. Post 8r«. doth. jr. &<:; picture boards, ar. 

Tho Mow Paul and Ylr<tnl a i PosifiTism on an Island. P ost 8vo. doth, sa 6d. 

Fooma. Small 410. parchment, 8j. \ la I«lfo Worth BlTing? Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 6j. 

Marguerltte (Paul and Victor),— The Disaster. Translated by 

Frederic Lees. Crown 8vo. doth, y. 6<f. 

Marlowe's Works. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 

and Introductions, by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Mason (Finch).— Annals of the Horse-5hoe Club. Withs Illus- 

tiattons by the AUTHOR. Crown Svo. doth, gilt top. 6r. 

Massln^^er's Plays. From the Text of William Gifpord, Edited 

by Col CUNNIKG.HAM. Crown Svo. doth extra, y. 6d. 

Matthews (Brander).— A Secret of the Sea, &c. Post Svo, illus- 

trated boards, aj. ; cloth limp, ax. 6d, 

Max (S'ReiTTBooks by. Crown 8vo, cloth, y, 6i. each. 
Hov Royal Hltfhnou Woman. ^, I Botwoon Oonahroa. 

HambUa in Womanland. 

Meade (L. T.J, Novels by. 

A Boldlav of FoPtono. Crow n 8vo. cloth, y. 6d.', post Svo. illustrated boards, ax. 

Crown Svo. cloth, y. 6d. each. 
Tho Yolea of tha Otenn«v* with 8 inustradTons. I An AdvontavosE. 

In an Iron Orlp. I On th« Brink of a Chasm. I Tha Bine Diamond. 

Tha BlMh. I Tho Way of a Woman. t ^ Stombla by tha Way. 

Dr. Ram«ay*s PatlMit* I A Son of Ishmaal. | 

Crown Svo. doth, gilt top. 6j. each. 
Thf Troabl oaema Werid. j F^S^^^^j. 

Merlvale (Herman).— Bar, Sta^e, and Platform : Autobiographic 

" * With a Portrait. Crown Sva doth, pilt too, dr. 



l # CflAliO m WiNDUg> Pabltiheri, iii 5t. MarUn't Lane, Loodoo. W.C* 

Merrick (Leonard), Novels by. 

ViM Mas mh^fnm good. Fo^Jto. pictu re boards , ts. _ 
Mtk.- MA ^ M ^ . CroiTB 8vo. doth. m. 6d. each. 
Thf SUgo of Foolo. t CjBthta » A Daughter of the Phfflsttaes. 

Mexican Mustang (On a), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 

A . E. SWERT and J. Armoy K n ox. With 265 lUus t rations^ Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 

Miller (Mrs. F. Pen wick).— I>tiyslolo^ for tlie Youne; or. The 

Houi eofUfe. Whhnum erout lUustnukms. Po st 8to. doth Ump. gf . 6<f . 

Milton (J. L.).— the Batli in Diseases of tlie Skin. Post 8vo. 

I *. ; dotl i. IX. 6<t 

Minto_(Wm.)^^~Was^ he Qood or Bad? Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 
Mltcliell (Edmund), Novels by. 

*>» !••«• atav nosll. With 8 Ittustratioin by NORMAN H . HARDY. Crawa tvo, dotk, j*. M. 

-- , ,^^ Crown ivo, doth, gUt top. df. each. 

Only a in«ov. 1 tfh^ Bolt orto of Culboa. 

w^*^mm «« B. ^. . ^'**XS.®''2; P''='"'« cloth, flat backs, ax. each. 

Plotf ro of Parto. ( Th« T emplo of P#ath. | Towardo tho Bf real Snow. 

Mitford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, each. 

Too Oaa-Bannor : A Romance of Zululand. With a Frontlsoiece by STANLEY L. WOOD 

Srfe™p\";*f'ffii£Sr'Si'ach^^ ^ '^^°- 

THo Laok of SSSd liMUiSiii."- "^ ' P^- '^' "•* ^^ "• •^ 

IhO Klara JUaoCal. With Six fuU- page lUustrations by S TANLEY L. WOOD. 
MayMaad*0 Chom» Crown 8ro. doth, gflt top. 6x. 

Moiesworth (Mrs.).— Hathercourt Rectory. Crown 8vo, cloih. 

^ y.'ftrf. ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, ax. * 

^Srulf Q^^^jy^- ^^ Scott-).— Tlie Abdication: An Historical Drama". 
"^!^i'Ac%l%^'^To.%l''.^^^^^^ ^ ^ MACWmaT^^Cotm hunte r. 

Monta8:u (Irving). -Things 1 Have 5een in War. With 16 fulT 

pageJUustrations^;__Crown 8vo, dot^^^ 6x. 

Moore (Thomas), Works by^ ^ ^ 

ThoBplearoaa ; and Aleiphron. Post 8vo, half-bound, ax. 

>!!rn*H «X=^JJ!1'^'"aiV-^^„"PP''®=*'***1,^*^^^** ^~'" ^^ MEMOIRS OF LORD BYRON. Edited 
by R. H. She pherd. With Port rai t. Crown 8yo. cloth extra, yx.^ . «i"««« 

^?"*^ (^- CX^^^Bohemlan Paris of To-Day. With 106 lUustra^ 

- __ttons By Edguard CUCUE L . Small d«iny Svo, doth, gilt t op. 6x. 

Muddock (J. E.), Stories by. Crown SvoTcIothrSreSrScEi 

BaaUo tho Jootop. With Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. 

Youni XiOOblDTar. I Tho Go ldan IdoL 

Mk... «^ - -- . . ^ Post 8to, illustrated boards, 2x. each. 

Tha Doad Man** BooMt. | . 'rom tha Boaom of tha Daap. 

SteS^2u?n!J5t^?"^'5*' ,^°^ 8ro. illustrated boprds. ax^ doth. ax. 6d. 

Murray (D. Christie), Novels by 



r.if— M^IJirilil^l*'**"^ '"^'i ^H- *?<i ' P°5' **<>• illustrated boards, ax. etch. 
''"^f '\^"*>"*'*^ A Modol Fathor. Bob Martin** Iilttl* Of «i 

lB£o?^?:f- n.^S"'*'- gW Pwer'. Hero. »S "• hS«*S:* ®*'** 

>alf of FlPO. allluStS. Cvnia PoPtnn*. KronHen H 'UTo.*.? ^^STr^ 



A 

Joseph <a ^w»«. xj luua 

Coals of FlPO. 3 Illusts. 

Val atranga. 

Hoarts. 

Tha Way of the Wortd. 



Cynio Fortune. Frontisp. 
Bythe O^ of the Sea. 
A Bit of Haman Nature. 
First Person Singular. 



A Wasted Crime. 
In Direst PerU. 
Mount Despair. 
A Capful o^^Naila. 



•tkI wr w« J m •• \I *-»:5«L«:wratw«_ouiBui»r. M. vapiui O' MaUB. 

8vo, b*krSS. ?;.« ' ^" Experiment in Autobiography. With a Collotype Portrait. c». 

My CoBtempovariea In Fiction. Crown 8vo. buckram, jr. 6d. 
***■ own Qnoet. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6rf. ; picture cloth, fl at back, ax. 
Thfa E.lt*l« vr<..i.i . Crown 8vo, doth, ^s. M. each. 

Tails to pJoSSidVftr..' wiA ?*".? 'S"!f*"i°"«- » »»• Church of Hamaalty. 
AMes in irrose and verse. with^roiuisj)iecej)yj^RT2i Hopkins. ^ 

DesBafi**e T...* t^^^^ ^'^'^ ®*°' ^^ f^t top, 6x. each. 

V™.Sf-V' * Jonraey. f Verona *a Father. 

Joseph's Coat._PopuLAR Edition, medium 8vo. 65: 



Murray (D. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels by. 

OBe.Tra»e?SrB^tVr?i"^ ^' ^- ^"^ ' T^Th? Bl'?S?n'?^bfi:*^'^ 
?ai,J JOHNS'. AUas.«f9. WitHlUustnttlosil^A. Fo||s?!"5° n" cfw^W. 



CHATTO A WtNDUS, PttbltohcfJ, in St. Martin't Lme, Londoa, W.C. 17 
Murray (Henry), Novels by. 

Pott fro, cloth, ax. 6d, each. 
A 0»m» of glqff. I A Song of «I«p€aco. 

Newbolt (H.).— Taken from the Enemy. Post Svo, leatherette, is. . 
Nisbet (Hume), Books by. 

* Ball Up.* Crown Svo, cloth extra, ^r. 6d. ; post Svo. mustrated boards, w. 

Dv* Bornmrd St. Ylnoont. P ost Svo. illustrated boards, as. 

Law on» la A rt. With ai lUustratiom . Crown 8to. cloth extra, v. 6rf. 

Crown Svo, cloth, y, 6rf. each ; post Svo, 

Billy Bollaw. WUh a Frontispiece by F. H. Townsbnd. 



Norris (W. E.), Novels by. 

^ctare boards, ar. each. 
Balat Ana's. 



Ml— Wontworth'» Id»». Crow n Svo. doth, 3s. 6tt. 



Ohnet (Georges), Novels by. 



Post Svo, illustrated boards, zs. each. 

A Lmat IiOTO. 



A Woted out. Crown Svo, cloth, as. 6tL ; post Svo, piaure boavds. ax. 

IiOve'S Doptha. Translated by F. Rothnvblu Crown Svo, clotli. 3^. &/. 

ThO Woman of Mysfry. Translated by F. Rothwell. Crown 8ve, cloth, gilt tog. 6x. 

Ollphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post Svo, illastrated boards, 25. each. 
Tlio Primroaa Path. | Whltel adlas. | Th a OMatost HalvMa la BngMmd. 
Tho Boroaraai. Crown Svo, doth, y. 6d. " 

Orrock (James), Painter, Connoisseur, Collector. By Byron 

WBBBBR. In Two Handsome Volumes, small folio. Illustrated with nearly One Hundrod Photogfavure 
Plates and a profusion of Drawings reproduced in half-tone, in a handsome binding designed by Sir 

i. D. LINTON. P.R.I. Price, in oucfcram gUt, Ten Guineas net. The Edidon for sale fs itricdy 
mited to Five Hundred ft umbered Copies. 

O'Shaughnessy (Arthur), Poems by: 

Fcap. Svo, cloth extra, yx. 6d. each. 



Son<« ol a Wovkav. 



■nale and Moonlight. . 

Itaya of Franca. Crown Svo. cloth extra. lox. 6tL 

Ouida, Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. td. ea.; post Svo. illust. bds., 25. ea. 



Hald In Bondatfa. 
Trteotrin. 
Btvathmora. I Chandoa. 
Oaell Oaatlamaina'a Gatf a 
Undav Two Flatfa. 
Piiek._ I IdaUa. 



FoUa-Bavina. 



A Dog of Flaadava. 
Paaearai. _ | Bltfna 



In i Wintav City. 
Ariadna. | Fxiandahlp. 
A Vlllaga Comnmna. 
Motha . I Piplatfallo. 



In Maranuaa. 1 Wanda. 

Bimbi. 

Fraaooaa. I Othmav. 

Prinoaas Napnudaa. 

OoUdaroy. | RuAno. 

Two Offandava. 



POPULAR Editions, medium Svo. 6d. each. 
""-"'-- • Hald In Bond aga. I Puck. | 



Undav Two Flags. 

Byvlln. Crown Svo. cloth, 5f. 6<^; post ..^r , 

Taa Watara of Bdenu Crown 8vo. doth, y. (>d. -, picture cloth, flat back, sx. 

^ladom. Wit, and Pathos, selected from the Works of Ol 

Svo, doth extra, sx.— CHEAP EDITION, illustrated boards, ax. 



Btvathmora. 



Byvlln. Crown Svo. doth, y, td, ; post Svo, picture doth, flat back, ax. ; illustrated boards, «x. 

— j.tara of Bdenu Crown 8vo. doth, 3X. 6<f. ; picture cloth, flat back, ax. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected from the Works of OUIDA by F. SyoNBY MORRIS. 



Pain (Barry).— -Eliza *s Husband. Fcap. Svo, picture cover, 15. 
Palmer (W. T, ), Books by. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6$. each. 

Xiaka Ooontry Samblaa With a Frontispiece. 

In i;«akaland Palls and Falls. With a Frontispiece. 

Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown Svo. cloth extra. 3x. 6A each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 



Iiost Slv Massingbavd. 

A County Family. 

XiOss Blaok than Wa*ra Palntad. 

By Pronr. | For Oash Only. 

High Bp&lts. 

A Oonfldantlal Agant. With xa lUusts, _ 

A Qvapa from d Thorn, with la lUusts. So nny Storlaa. 

Post Svo Qlustrated boards, ax. each. 
Hnmoroos Stories. | From Bxlla. 
Tha Fostar Brothers. 
Married Beneath Ulm. 
Bantlnek*s Tutor. | Waltar's Word. 
. A Perfect Treasure. 
lAkm Father, Like Son. 
A Woman's Vangeanoe. 
Carlyon's Year. | Oaoll's Tryst. 
Murphy's Master. I At Her Maroy* 
Tha Clyffards of ClylTa. 
■ \ PrlTate Views. 



The Family Scapa^MMa, 

HoUdasf Taaks. 

Tha Talk of tha Town. With sa lUusts. 

Tha Mystery of Mlrbrldga. 

The V^rd uid tha WIU. 

Tha Burnt Million. 

I A Trying Pattont. 



Found Dead. I Gwendoline's Harvest 

Mirk Abbey. LA Murlna Baaldano^ 

Tha Canon's Ward. 

Not Wooed. But Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Halves. I What Ha Cost H«r. 

§ alien Fortunes. Kit: A Memory, 
nder One Boof. i Glow- worm Tales. 
A Prlnoa of tha Blood. 



A Modem Olek Whlttlngton 1 or, A Patron of Letters. With a Portrait of the Author. Crowo 

Svo, doth, V. 6tf. ; picture doth, flat back. ax. 
In Peril and Privation. With 17 lUustrations. Crown Svo, doth, 31. 6A 
Motes from tha * News.* Crown Svo, cloth, ix. 6</. 

Psyn^ (Will)?— Jerry tl|^ Presm^n Crp^i) 8vo, plQtl), 35, 04. ^ 



f t CHATTO 4k WINDUS, PubBihf <, iii St. Martta't Lane, London, W.C. 
Pandurans: H art ; or. Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface by Sir 

Bartlh F rkrr. Post -8^0. fllustrated boards, ax. 

i>ari8 Salon, The Illustrated Catalogue oi the, for ipoj. . (Twenty- 

_ fourth Year.) With over 300 lD»«tr«tton». Demy Bwo, y. ^ 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 

Introduction and Notei by T. M'CRIE, P.P. Post 8»o. half-tloth. ax. 

Paston Letters (The), I4aa-»i509. Containing upwards of 600 more 

Tetters than appeared tn the oiicinal 5>roluine issue in x787-i823. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Jambs GaIRDNHR, of the Public Record OflSce. A New Edition. In 6 Volumes, square 
demy Svo, art Unea, gilt top, isj. 6d, n^per volume (sold only in setsV. The Edition wiU consist of 650 
co| ■ let, of which only 600 are for sale. Tne First Volume will be ready In November. 

Paul (Marzaret A.).— Qentle and SHnple. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 

Frontispiece b y flRLHM PATERSOy. y. 6rf. ; post 8vo . i llustrated boards, gj. 

Pennell-eimhirst (Captain E.).— the Best of the Pun. With 

8 Coloured Illustrations br G. D. ClLBS. and 48 in Black and Whits bjr J. STURGBSS and G. D. 

Gi les. Medium 8ro. dqth. gilt top. i6j. 

Perinell (H. Cholmondeley), Works by. Post 8vo, clokh, a^. &i. ea. 

Puok on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 

Petf asua Re-Suddled. With Ten full-paire Illustrations bv G. DU MaURIER. 
_ Tha Mua— of Mmytmit t Versde Societe. Selected by H. C. Pennell. 

Phelps (B. Stuart), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, u. 6i. each. 
An Old Hald's PanUUM. | Bng<l> w In ParadlM« 

B«yoBd th« Gates. Post 8vo. picture cover, is. ; cloth, is. td. 

Jac k tho Flahe rm an. Illustrated by C. W. Reed. Crown 8vo. cloth, vs. 6d. 

Phil May's Sketch-Book. Containing 54 Humorous Cartoons. Crown 

foUo, cloth. «/. &^ 

Phlpson(pr.T. L.), Books by. Crown Svo, canvas, gilt top. 5s. each. 

Pamooa Ylolinisti and PIna VIoiinB. | Tha ConfOsatons of a TloUnlat. 

Vo loa and Violin t Sketches, Anecdotes, and Reminiscences. ;_ 

PIlklngi^Hi (Lionel L.).— Mallender's Mistake* Crown Svo, cloth, 

gilt top. 6/. 

Planche (J. R.), Works by. I 

Th« ParaulTant of anas. With Six Plates and S09 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, js. 6tL 
Bonga and Poema, x8i9-i879. With Introduction by Mrs. MacKARKESS. Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 

Plutarch's Lives of illustrious Men. ^With Notes and a Life of 

Plu tarch by JOHN and WM. LANGHORNE, and Portraits. Two Vols., detoy 8vo, half-doth icjr. 6rf. 

Poe's (edg:ar Allan) Choice Works: Poems, Stories, Essays* 

Wit h an Introduction by CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. Crown Svo. cloth, y. 6d, 

Pollock (W. H.).— The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays. By 

Sir Walter Besant and Walter H. pollock. With 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth gtlt. 6s. 

Pop e's Poetical Works. Post S vo , cloth limp, 2^. 

Pointer (John).— KIngsclere. Edited by Byron Webber. With 19 

f»U-p age and many smaller Illustrations. Cheaper- Edition. Demy Svo. cloth, 7X. 6rf. 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. Post Svo, illust. bds., 2s. each, 

Tha Romanoa of a Btatlou;^ | Tha Bonl of Coante— AdzlaB. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. 6d. each : post Svo. boards, ar. each. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. | Christina Chard. With Frondsplecs by W PAGET. 

Mrs. Tregaakiss. With 8 illus trations by Robert Saube r. 

Crown Svo. cloth, v. 6d, each. 
HoUoa. I Hadamelzan. | 'As a Wateh tn tip* Nlftat.' 

Price (E. C.).— Valentlna. Crown 8vo. cloth, 31. 6<^. 
P rincess Olga. — Radna ; A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 
Pryce (Richard).— Miss Maxwell's Affections. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

with Frontispiece by HAL LUDLOW, y. 6rf.; post Svo, illustrated boards, as. 

Proctor (Richard A.), Works by. 

Plowers of tha Bky. With 55 Illustrations. Small crown Svo, doth extra, y. 6tL 

Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps for every Night in the Year. Crown Svo, doth, fif. 

Pamiliar Soienoe Studies. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Saturn and its System, with 13 Steel Plates. Demy Svo, cloth extra, xof. 6d. 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6r. 

The Universe of Suns. &c. With numerous Illustrations. Crpwn Svo, doth extra, 6s, 

Wages and Wants o f Science Workers. Crown svo, is. 6d. 

Rambosson (J.).— Popular Astronomy. Translated by C. B. Pitman^ 

with to Coloured Plates and 63 Woodcut lOustratlons. Crown f»q, dom. 3/. W. 
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C MATTO & WINDUS, PublUhef , in 8t> Martin's Una, London, W.C. i » 
Ra ndolph (Col. Q.).— Aunt Abigail Dykes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 75. 6d, 
Richardson (Frank), Novc^ls by. 

Vh« Man who Xtoat his P—t. 1yith5oIUust».byTOMBROWHB, R.X. Cr. 8vo. clotl^ y. M, 

_ Crown 8vo, clotb, ffilt top. 6t. each. 

The KInrs Conn— 1. j Binl>Boctoty. 

Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by. ■*"" 

A RIeh MiUI'g Dautfhtev* Crown 8to, cloth, 31. 6d. 

WmktA ■tovies. Crown Svo. do th extra, y. 6<^ ; postSyo, flln gtrated boards, w. 

Post 8vo. iUoStrated boards, ox. each. 
Tho Unliihablten Honan. I Fairy- Watav* 

Tha Pvlaaaof Walaa's Osupdan Pavtjr* | Hev Mother's Darllni. 
Tha Myetery In palace Gsawian«> | Tfaa llim*s Curea. T l^Uo TalaSb 

Reade's (Charles) Novels. 

The New Collected LIBRARY EDITION, complete in Serenteen Velnans, set In new lon^ prUbet 
type, printed on.lsid paper, and deirantly bound in cloth, price y. 6d. each. 



X. Pas Wofllntfloiit Md Ghidatta John- 
a.' ThaClolSwf Mid tha HaaHh. With • 

Preface by Sir WALTBR BBS ANT. 
4. * It Is MaTav Too Xiata to Mend.* 
S Tha Convsa of Traa Iiova Mavar Did 
Ron Smooth! and Slnglahaavt and 
]>oahleraaa. __ 

ib Tha Antehlogvaphy of a TMaf ; Jaok 
of all Tvadaa; A Hero and a Mar- 
tyr i and Tha Wandarlntf Hair. 



7. laova Ma JLittla* ZiO va ma Iioni. 
i Tha Dovhia Mrrlatfa. 
9. CMfBth Oannt. 
so. Fool Play* 

XI. Pat Yooirself in His Plaoa. 
xa. A Terrible Temptation. 
13. A Simpleton. 
X4. A Woman-Hatar. 

15. Tha Jilt, and other Stories; and Qood 

Btolrlaaof Man and other Animals. 

16. A Parlloas Saeret. 

17. Haadiana i and Bible Charaotars. 



In TwentvKme Volumes, post SrOtJAustcated beards, tx. each, 

LChrlatia Johnstone. ^ard '— '^ • - 

ta to Mend** 
The Cooraa of Tnae Xiove Hevar IMd Ron 



Paf WolllntftOB. 1 Chrlatia Johnstone. Hard Caah. I Orifflth Oaont. 
•It la Never Too Lata ~ "" .--4- — 



The JUitobiography of a Thief t Jaok of 

all Obntdea i and Jamea Iisunbart. 
Ziove Me Xilttle, X<oYe Me IiOntf. 
The Doable Marriatfa. 
Tha Cloister and tha Hearth. 



Fool Play. I Pat Youroelf In 1 

A Terriljie Temptation. 

A Simpleton. I The Wandarlntf Hair. 

A Woman*Hatar. 

Sfntjahaart said DaaUafaaa. 

Oood Stories Of Man andothar A ni mala* 

Tha Jilt, and other Stories. 

A Patiloa a Secret. | Readlana. 

LARCB Typb. Fin& Paper Editions. Pott tvo, d., gUt^op. m. net en. ; leatber, gUt edifes. y. net ea. 
Tha Cloister and the Hearth. i *Itislfaya>Too Late to Mend.' 



PoruxjkR Editions, aiedium Sro. 60. each. 

_ , _ _ata to Mend.* I The Clo(|8tar and the 

JPegWoffln<tonr«ndCa»ia tleJohnatone. \ Hard C aah. | Orifflth JC 



•It Is Mavar Too Lata to Mend.* I The Cloister and tha Hearth, t Poal Play. 



Christie Johnstone. WithFrentls^ece. Choicely printed in Skerirstyle. Foapi.8TO,half<Roxb»s«;4dL 

Peg Wofflngtpn. Choicely printed in Elzevir style. Fcap. 8to, half-Rotburghe. as. 6d. 

Tae Cloister and the Hearth. New Ili^strAtbo Edition, with x6 PhotograTureand84 
half-tone^nhmrations I^.Matt B. Hbwbroikb. Small 4to, cloth eilt and gilt top. ics. 6d. net.— 
Also hi FonrVols.. post 8to, with an Introduction by Sir WALTBR BBSANT. and « Fiontispieo^to 
each Vol., buckram, gitt top. 6r. the set. 

Bible Oharaotars. Pcap. avg. isistfaerette, t j. 

Selections from the Works of Charlea Reade. With an Introductfaa by Mts. AtJix. 
IRBUIND. Post tvo, cloth4imp, »f. 6<<. 

Rimmer (Alfred), Works byi Large crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6^. each. 

RamhlisHoandBteSi'andHarMW. With 59 IBustrations by the Author. 

Abont Bngland with BUskaas. WJt^ 38 Illustrations by C. A. Vamderhqop and A. RiMMSR. 

Rives (Amelie), Stories by* Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, each. 

Barbara Daring. | Merielx ALoyeStory. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Dbfob, With 37 Illustrations by 

GborgbCRUIKSHANK. PorttTo.haM'-cleth.ar. 

Robinson (F. W.), Novels by. 

Women are strange. Post 8vo.fllnstraced boards, m. 
« The Hands of Jnsnce. Crown 8to. cloth extra, y. 6d, ; post tro Uustrated boards, s». 
The Woman in the D strk. Crown 8to. cloth, y . 6d, ; post Svo, iUustrated boards. «r. 



Robinson (Phil), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. each 



The Poets* 



lirds. I The Poets' Beasts. | The PoetsVReptUes, Fishaa» andlnsaeta. 



Roll of Battle Abbey, The : A List of the Principal Warriors who 

came from Normandy with V^unam the Conqueror, 1066. Printed in Gold and Colours, y. 

Rosengarten (A.).-'A Handl>ook of Architectural Styles. Trans- 
lated by w.collett-sandaks. >Wthr<^y Illustrations. Crown 8vo. doth extra, 7*. <i<L 

Ross (Albert).— A Sugar Princess. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 
Rowley (Hon. Hugh). Post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d. each. 

Panianai or, Thouehts Wise and Other-wbe t a CoUecdon of the Best Riddles, Conandrams, JolEaa 

sells, dec. with numerous lUustrattons by the Author. 
Mora Pnniaaa 1 A Second CoUec^oe «f Riddles, Jok« *». With e 



•• CH ATTO A WtNDUS, P«MUIierj, ni St. Martto'i Um; Lowdoii, W.C 
Runcimaa (James), Stories by. 

••boots Mi4 Sekolara. Pom Sto. doth, ar. id. 

Bklppors «Bd »h1lb>cltt. Crown BVo. doth, y. m 

Russell (Dors), Novels by. 

A OoaBtnr Bwoothoart. Post Sro. picture txwrds. •#. i picture doth, iat back, ec 
Ta p Dfl ft of Fato. Crown 8to, doth. y. 6^; pkture doth, flat back, v. 

Russell (Herbert).— True Blue; or, *The Lass that Loved a Sailor.' 

Crown 8to. doth, y. 6rf. ___^^ 

Russell (Rev. John) and his Out-of-door Life. By £. W. L. 

DAVlHfi. A New Edition, with IMuatrations cdouted by hand. Royal 8yo. doth, tS*. net 

Russell (W. Clarlc), Novels, &c., by. 

Crown tiro, doth extra. 3£.6A each; poit tro, fflustrated boards ex. each ; doth Bmp. •«. 6A oadu 
Roaad the OallMr-FlM. Aa Oeoaa TrmgtAr, 

JUmw on a Wido Wido Smu 



The ftood Ship* Mohoek.' 

The Fhaatom Death. 

If He the Maar I The Coavlet Bktp. 

Heart of Oak. The Iiast Hatnr. 



Ob the Fo'k*ele Head. 
A Veyati to ~ 

A Sookrov tl 

TbeHyaterF of the ••eeaa Sta*.' 

The Romaaoe ef Jeaajr Harlowe. , 

The Tale of the Teau 

Crown 8vo, doth, y . 6d. each. 
A Tale of Two Toaaels. t The Dea th Ship. 

The Ship t Her story. With 50 lUustratiooa by H. C.SeppinGS WRIGHT. SmaO 4to» dodi. «r. 
The^ 'Pretty Pony*: K Voyage of Inddent. With n Ilkntfations by G. E. Robbst 

I^artfe crown 8vu. cloth, gilt edges, y. 
Or erdue. Crown 8vo. doth, gilt top. 6s. 

Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d, each : post tro, ffinstrated boards, %s. aadi. 
A FWlow of Trinity* With a Note by OuvHR Wendell Holmbs and a FnmtMece. 
The Jaalor Dean. I The Master of St. B«Bedlot*e. | To His Owa Mastev. 
^ OMhavd DaaMreL I la t he Paoe of the Wof id . | The Tvemlett Diaaumdi* 

CrownSTO, cloth. 3f. 6rf. each. 

The Woolad Of May. I A Tragle Hoaeyraooa. I A PpoetoF*s Wooing. 

Portuae'B Gate. I Gallantry Bower. I Boaale Madgle liaadev. 

Mary ll nwla. with 8 niustrarions by Percy Tarrawt. ) Mrs. Danbar*s Secre t. 

Saint Jo hn (Bayie).---A Levantine Family. Cr. 8vo, cloth, y. ^. 
Sala (Qeor ge A.).— gaslight anj Daylight. Post 8vo, boards, "JT" 
Scotland Yard, Past and Present : Experiences of Thirty-seven YearsT 

By Ex-Chief-Inspecto r Cavanagh. Peat Syo, Oluatrated boards, ts. ; doth, 9s.6d, 

Secret Out, The: One Thousand Tricks with Cards ; with Entertain^ 

ing Experiments In Drawing-room or • Wliite ' Magic By W. H. CREUBR. WIA foolllustiations. Crows 

8yo. c loth extra. 4J. 6d. 

Seguin (L. G.J, Worlcs by. 

The Coantry of the Passloa Play (OheramaMrgan) and the Righlaads of ItoTaiia. With 

Map and x? Illustrations. Crown 8to, doth extra, y. 6d, 
W allts in Al giers. With Two Maps and i6 Tllustrations. Crown 8to. doth extra, 6f. 

Se nior (Wm.).— By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d. 
Sergeant (Adeline), Novels by. Crown 8vo, (4oth, 35. 6d. each. 

Under False Preteaoea . | Dr. Bndloott'a Bxperlmeat. 

Se ymour (Cyril).— The Magic of TO'Morrow. Cr. 8vo. cloth. 6s. 
Shakespeare for Children: Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare* 

With Illustrations, coloured and plain, by J. MOVR SMITH. Crown Ato, doth gilt, y. 6<fc 

Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School Life, 

the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the Time. By WILLIAM J. ROLFm, 
Litt.D. A New Edition, with 12 Illustrations, and an INDEX OF PLAYS AND PASSAGES HU" 
FliRRED TO. Crown 8vo. doth pilt, sx. 6 rf. ^ • 

Shelley's (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works in Verse and Prose. 

Hilited, Prefaced, and Annotated by R. Hernb SHBPHBRB. FIto Vols., crown 8vo, dotii. y. id. each. 
Postlosl Works, in Ihree Vols. : 

Vol. I. Introduction by the Editor : Posthnmotis Fragments of Margaret Nichdsoac Shelley's Cerre> 
spaiulence with Stockdale: The Wuidering Jew: Queen Mab, with the Notes; Alastor. 
and other Poems ; Rosalind and Helen ; Prometheus unbound ; Adonais, &c 
M ir. Laon and Cythna : The Cenci: JuUan and Maddalo; SweUfoot tiie Tyrant; The Wttch of 

Atlas ; Eplpsychidion ; Hellas. 
,. III. Poitthumous Poems ; The Masque of Anarchy; aad other Fteeos. 
PPOao Worko. in Two Vols. : 
Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastroad and St Irryne : the DubOn and Mariow Pamphlets; A lUAi> 
tation of Deism ; Letters to Leigh Hunt, and Moie Minor Wridegs and Fra^nents. 
II. The E<;says : letters from Abroad ; Translations and Frainnents, edited by Mrs. SHBLUIV. 
With a Biography of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. .,^^________ 

Sharp (William).— Children of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



CHaTTO & \VlNDU5t Publishers, iii St. Maftiii's Lane, Loiidofi. WX. Ji 
Sherard (R. H.).~-RogMes: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 15. 6d. 
Sheridan's (Richard Brinsley) Complete Works, with Life and 

Anecdotes. Including Drama, Prose aud Poetry, Translations. Speeches, Jokes. Cr. 8vo, cloth, y. 6d, 



Th« Rivals, The School for Scandal, and other Plays. Post 8vo. half*bound. ax. 
BheHdan'B CemadlcBs Th« Rivals and The Bohoci for Scandal. Edited, with an Intro. 

duction and Notes to each Play, and a Biographical Sketch, by Brander MATTHBWS. Witk 
Illustrations. Demy 8yo, buckram, gilt top, xas. 6tf. 

Shiel (M. P.), Novels by. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6y. cocb 

The Purpla Clond. | \ Onto thm Thtod Oaneratton. 

Sidiley's (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Worics, including all 

those in* Arcadia.' With Portrait. Memorial-lntroductkm, Notes. ftc. by the Rer. A. B. GROSART, 
D. D. Three Vols., crown 8ro, cloth boards, y. 6(i. each. .^_, 

Signboards : Their History, including Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 

Remarkable Characters. By J ACOB iLarwood and JOHN CAMDBN Hotten. With Cdourad Frontis. 
piece and 94 Illustrations. Crown 8yo. cloth extra. y.6d. _____________ 

Sims (Qeorge R.), Works by. 

^ Post 8to; illustrated boards, sf. each ; doth Bmp, nt. 6A Mch. 

Tha Ring o* Balls. I My Two Wlvas. I Mamolrs of a Iiandlady. 
Tlnklstop's Crlma. Talss of To-day. Scenes from the Show. 
Zepht A Circus Story, ^c. The Tan Commandmantas Storita 

Dnuuaa of Llta. With &> Illu strations. | 

Crown 8to, picture coTcr. ts. each ; cloth, i*. 6(1. each. 
Vha Datfonet Raeltar and Reader t Being Readings and Recitations In Pros* end V«ns 

selected from his own Works by Gborgb R. SimS. 
The Case of George Candle mas. I Dagone t Ditties. (From The R^ree.) 

How the Poor Uvet and Horrlbla Xi*ndon. with a Frontispiece by F. Barnard. 

Crown 8to, leatherette, i*. | Dagonet Dra mas of the Day. Crown 8vo, w. 

Crown 8to, cloth, y. 6i. each2_post 8vo. picture boards, as. each: cloth limp. ax. 6d. each. 
■ary Jane's Memoirs. I Mary Jane Married. | Rogues and Vagabonds. 

Dagonet Abroad. 
_ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 

Onoa apon a Christmas Time. With 8 lUustratkms by Charles Green, R.1. _ 
In JU>ndon's Heart : A Story of To^ay.— Also in picturedoth. flat back,3i. | A Blind MarrtagB 
Without the Limelight t TheatricalLlfe as it is. i The Bmall-part Itady, ft«« 
Blographs of Babylon t Life Pictures cf London's Moring Scenes. 

Sinclair (Upton).— Prince Hagen : A Phantasy. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6d, 
Sister Dora: A Biography. By Margaret LonsdaLb. With Four 

Ilhistrations. Dwpy 8vo, picture corer. jd, ; doth. 6d. 

S icetchley (Arthur).-— A Match in the Dark. Post 8vo, boards, 2^. 
Slang Dictionary (The) : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6x. 6d. ^ ^ 

Smart (Hawley), Novels by. 



Crown 8to, cloth at. 60. each ; post Sro, picture boards, sr. eadu 

iBenedlok. f X^ngpdds. 

Without Iiove or Ueenoa. | ThaTiast er of Mathkallyk 

loth, AT. 6d. each. 
I A Racing Rubber. 



ReatHce and Benedlok. f XrfMogpdds. 

- -- , I ThaTiast e 

Crown Sto, doth, %s. 6d. each. 
The Outsider I A 1 ^ " 



The Plunger. Post Svo, pktnra boards, ax. 



Smith (J. Moyr), Works by. 

The Prince of Argolls. Wkh xm lUustrations. Post Sto. doth extra, v. 6A 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. With numerous Illustrarions. Post 8vo, doth. 6j. 

Snazellepariila. Decanted by G. S. Edwards. With Portrait of 

C. H. SNA2BLLB. and 65 Illustrations by C. LYALL. Crown 8vo. doth, y.<<fc 

Society in London. Crown 8vo, 15. ; cloth, is, 6d, 

Spei^t (T. W.), Novels by. 

_^ _ Post 8TO,fllustr«t«d boards. •#. each. 

^^ Mystertes of Heron Dyka. I The Loudwatar Tragady. 

By Devious Ways* &c. „ ^ I Burgo's Romance. 

Hoodwinked! & Sandycroft Mystery, I Quittance In Full, 
nia Golden Hoop, i Bac k to Life. I A Husb and from tha BMk 
post 8to, cloth limp, i*. 6d. each. 

A Barren Title. j Wife or Bo WIfsT 

Crown tvo. doth extra, %s. 6d. eadu 
A Bccret of the Baa. I The Grey Monk. | %ie Master of Trenanea. 
A MInlon of the Moon t A Romance of the Kine^s Highway. | Her Lady shin. 
JPhe Secret of Wyvem Towers. I ^e Doom of Blva. The Web of f atB. 
The Strange Bxperlences o f Mr. Yarschoyla. t A a It waa Written. 
Stepping Blindfold. Crown 8to, doth, gilt top, to. 

Spalding (T. A., LL.B.).— Elizabethan Demonology: An Essay 

«atheB^fhithtEsist«nc*orD«Tila, Crown Sto. doth extra, sx. 



»M CflATTO ft WiNDUS, PubUshcrs, iii St. JVUrtlii'd Uli«, UniJoii^ WpC 



C " 



Spoierset {Lord Henry),— Songs of Adieu, gnmil 4to^ Jap^ vel,, ^ 



Sfienser for Children. By M, H, TowKVn 



With Coloured Illastratiging 



Sprig|:o C5< Squtre),^Aii IndustHous Chevalier. 



CrowQ 8iro« 



Crown 8vO| dotb, Gi* 



Spettlgruc CH, H.),^Thc H eritage of Eve. 
Stafford (John), Novels tw. 

Starry H eaven s (Th e) ; Po grtc: al B t rthij a y Boog. Roy. 1 6mo, €L,2s,6i. 
Stag- Hunt tn^wJth the 'Devon and Somersetr Chase of the Wild 

ft«cl P eToa iixiiiO>or. tlj PKlLIl* SX'EILRD, With yp 3 tlustrallgns, CHiwfl 4.IO, ctotla^ ttJ. mM. 

Stedm an (E. C.).— Victorian P oetB^ Crown Svo, cloth extra, gs, 
Stepliena (Rlccardo, M,B,).— The Cruciform Mark: The Strange 

Stnryof HrCi f A Rg^TftBGamA, Bacticfofjif M edici tie CUn iir. titjinb.) CrQwn tr^, doth, y. ^, 

Stephens (I^oBSTNeilion).— PhilljTWlriwood : A Sketch of the 

Domgafe ffljitofy of ED AawkM Captain fa the U^r of tndetiandgaee, Ctoitn Sto, tia^K V-^^* 

Stemdate (R. Armltasre).— The Afghan Knife: A Novel. Post 

tffo, ctoth, jf, trf. ; Ulu.gra.t'Cd Ivmrdfi. ax,_ ^ 

Stevenson (R. Louis), Worlcs by. 

Cfawa Sv o. buc trsiin, g^]x lop, i6j. escIVr 

TrsTAli wliik a noukaf . ukh a iVtmtiapieM bf WALTER cium* 

An Inland VOT*a* With 1 Frontij^lcce by WALTER CiLAHB, 

FmmlMiLr Bdialfli of Mtm and Bo^hs. 

Tta* BlivarMo Q^u&tttiri. With FnntiiplKftbjp J, D. STitOifG. 

T'h^ ideFi-? ii«n. I UndarwooiUt po«n^ | KamortBrn and Poftraltfli. 

Vlrfftntbti* ruttrUimQ.aiidotiiArPjpBrs. | B^UndB* | Prtnfis OUoi« 

JltiT^^ftl %h* Plaliia, withiQth«r Mamoriesafld Eiaajri. 

W»lr of Hvnnlflion. | In thn BciHh I 



I 



of Tra^aK t-rowD two, bucikram^ 

ilav Ar&btBJi NLflht«, Crawv 9n3s . 
—Popular flDrrjrjN, nu«tSum Svo. o^t 



but 



LCknm, eUt top, fi«f . ; past tn^ lUustcateEl bomrdi, ar, 

EifiliE IWu^f rations by W, |, HEJfWHSSV- Crawu ewj,, cMb, «► firf. 
Tb« 8t6V«ng«ii aeii<l«ri ^decLtons Irom eh« WntinRs of robbrt Louts STEVSHSon, £UUud 

by i-LOYi> osnouJitTre. Port tfo, c\oih. bj, fij£ ; buckfam. gUt top, gj. 6rf. 
¥ba FoDlCat B.Id.B^t FiYQuriie FiaagM. Eaull u toie. dw h^ <j, net; leattier* jr. ne^ 
LAXCS TVPR. FINB F*PK1t EDrTJONS. PoH 8*0. tLTg^t top. Sf. iSffte?Kh * leathilT. ftUt •fig* Jt. flM vai^ 



'yir£:in1baB PusrlBqaa, and otbEr , , _. 
rftmlJJi&r fitudl«t of Mta and Books. 
_R. £1. StflTiinaoiiJ A Study, 



_ Bf if, IJ. EATLDOXu ^Wllth ff fortmSta. Crofm 91q^ buck rim. «J._ 

Stockton (Franli R.)r— The YoungnWaVter of Hvson HalL" With 

stories from Foreign Novelists, Crown Svo, cl oth', 35. Grf> 
Strange Manuscript (A) Found In a Copper' Cylinder- By James 

D B MiLr-Tt. Cro wn Pjo . cIqeIi, yitb i^ lUiatt. by GtLBBRT CajjL, ^. 6J. ; ptret Bifp, boafda. aJ, 

Strange Secrets, Told by Pehcy Fitzgbkald, Conan Doyle, Flor- 

BHCB M A K a YAT, ftt. Fast >To, llJiisirated boards, ai^. ^^_^^_ 

Strutt (Joseph). --The Sports and Pastimes of the People of 

B njl Mid. E dit^^ by WiLLt A M HohraL 1.Vl eh H^ rilust ratioas. Cfowtt ftf o, tbth, y, ftJ> 

Sundowner, Storied hy, 

Told by th« J afffalt. Cf. Stq. cL , sf. 6J. f ThaTa|BOttbjiBOTpM>pt. Cr, Bto^ tf,, B^bicfcH aj. 

Surtees (Robert).— Hand ley Cross; or, Mr. Jorrocks's Hunt. 

_ ^'j-t^^ 7t).I'l"'! ^Ttfioiii by JOHTI I-HECn . T*fl£t Bvo . clnLh. «■ 

Sutro tAlfred)>— The Foolish Virgins/ Fcap, Bvo, picture cover, u. 
Swift's (Dean) Choice Works, in Pro^e and Verses. With MemoiTp 

Otitllvar's Travela, and A TaJ« of a Tub. Po^t^r^. rTal5bouti<rI. bi. 

J OK a tb t tn Bwlftt A Stud y, by \. C H u ftTow Colli NS, Ci^vtt tvo, d(]*h wttr^ If. 

Taine's History of Bn^iish Literature. Translated by Hesry Vaw 

Lj lXjh, ¥<rai Vo it. , Away 8ro, crg rh. gyf^-PgniLAR. Eo mow, Two Vola.. crimo 9 ¥P. cJotK 151. 

Taylor (Bayard).— pi version i of the Echo Ciuh, Post Svo, cL, «& 



CHATTO 4k WINDU8, PublUhdfj, m St MftWt Um^ Leadoa» WX. aj 

Swinburne' d {Ah^triion Chart««) Warks. 



A. 0. Swinbui'ne. Fcipr £vo in, 
•Ataianta In Calydan. Crown i!vo, ^. 
C3bKHt«lar4 i A 1 rii£«dy. Cittwn Sv«i fx. 
PKMniHmiKl Bhtlaa*. First Srkies. Cr.Bfo^^ 

Psvutt A BiJlttdk. TKLItDSHia^lES. C;.^iP,7X, 

BfltGwcUl A TraKtdy. C»*ri *vo, iTHT, 64)L 
loBrfa or Two Nmuaaq^ Ctttwu Svo. ttt. 

^[ AN S Worfci. J Crewn Sriy, 31. 6rf. 

E^vbhVi and Studlas. CrownSvo^ iss. 
Kre C h th« U*| : A Tr^i^:: cdy. Crown Sro, £f . 
A Nota oti CbtLt^Dtt« Sponta. Cr Bva, &f, 
A Study ot Baia)fe.ipflara< CrovnGvi:}, flj, 
BuDtfi of fcha Springtidaa> Crown gvti. 6£ 



Mary Btuaj-ts A Trajroijy. Crown Svo, t/» 
Tr i 3t ram o J I*ypi>e tse - C rtjwi^ a¥<i. ^. 
A Cen tury of FVm ndeli, SmiJl 4 to, 6r* 
A laiilBumpifir HaliftaY* Crown Evo^ 7** 
MaitDD FallePO : A rrd;;:edy. Crown B?0^ fij^ 
A Btadyat Ylctor Hugo. CJOtrofivt^, ^. 
Mlicellajtlea^ Crc^wn ^f^y, t'is'. 
IdOPtnB I A TtagHidv, Crtiwfn a^o, ftj^ 
A Study Dl Bfin Jodhozi- C^ht> ^ro, jj^ 
TtiA aiatBEW : A Traerdv. Cruwa «irc» br. 
Afltraph«l, &C. Cruwch Qva^ ?'- 

fitudl49 Lfi prosft B,nei FoaiF?^' Ct.Bva.v> 
¥b$ ToJa ^( B^^an. Crown ii\<j, ji. 
Ba«txmu£idf QUBeri of tha LontbuNlfti A 

Trai^edy. Cfowh &i*o, 6x, 
A Haiw Volumfl of Poflml. Cth &vo> [yAgT/»> 



Taylor (Tom).— Historical Dramas: *}eannb Darc/ *'Twixt Axb 

AND Crown.' 'Thb fool's rbybncb," a&xwught^ Wifb,' *annb Bolbynb.' 'Plot and 
Passion.' down Sto, xs. each. . " . _ , 

Temple (Sir Richard, Q.C.5.1.)-— A Bird's-eye View of Pictur- 

esque India. With 33 Illustratioiui by the Author. Crown 8to, doth, gilt top, fa . 

Thackerayana : Notes and Anecdotes. With Coloured Fronti^iece and 

Hundreds of Slcetche$ by WiLUAM Makepeace Thackeray. Crown 8yo. dotiti extra, y. &I. 

Thames, A New Pictorial History of the. By A. S. Kraussb. 

with 310 lUuatrations. Port ftro, doth, u. 6d. 

Thomas (Annie), Novels by. 

Tha Blzmn's Wab t A Ronunce of London Society. Ciowa 8vo, doth, 3*. 6d, 
Comrmdaa Tgge* Crown 8ro. doth, gilt top, 6j. 

I'homas (Bertha), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, each, 

Th* Tiolln-Playav. t In « Cathe dral City. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, U. aach. 
Tb» Hea— on th# Soan a "Bate of South Devon. \ The Bon of tht Hoaaa. 

Thomson's Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. With Intro- 
duction by Allan Cunningham, and 48 illustrations. Post 8yo, half-bound, ax. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By H. A« Page. With a Portrait 

and View. PostSfo buckram, y. 6rf. 

Tompkins (H. W.).— Marsh-Country Rambles. With a Frontis- 

piece. Crown 8vo. cloth, gflt top. 6f. jShoHly, 

Thornbury (Walter), Books by. 

Tho Lite and Corveapondonoo of J. M. V. T^xnv^ With Eight lUustratlons In Colou/t and 

Two Woodcuts. New and Rerised Edition. Crown 8ro. doth, 3^. 6A 
Taloa fOg the Marinaa* Post Sto, illustrated boards, a*. 

Treeton (Brnest A.).— The Instigator. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Twain's (Mark) Books. 

Author's Bdltlon de Iioze of the Wovka of Hark Twain, fai as Volumot (Umltad to 6oa 

Mumbeied Copies), price xar. 6A net per Volume (Sold onl y in Sets.) 

UNIFORM LIBRARY^DITION. Crown 8vo, doth extra. 3J. 6d. each. 
Kark TvLlu-9 Library or Humou?. with 197 lUustratlons by E. W. Khmblb. 
Bough Luff It : ^n 1 Th'ji I r: nov i. ,1 ^ \ at Moma. With 300 Illustrations by F. A. FRASBR. 
Th« ili7i«MDan ClatraiUit, \^'y.u --z [!lustrationsby HAL HURST and others. 
«1Fh4 Advanturaa ot Tom Bawryer. With tii lUustratlons. . 
Tona SaitfyBF AbTQKd^ WiUi26 ]IJij^.'iationsby Dan BEARD. 
Tola Qnnryer, DatflDtlvai Aic. Witti Photograrure Portrait at the Author. 
Pudd'nhfi&d Wilson. With KorLriiLt and Six IBlustrations by LOUIS LOBB. 
•A Tr&mp AbTDStd* With 914 lUiisiiations. 
•Ths Innocfinia Abroad i ^^^r. T tie Ni-w Pilgrim's Progress. IVUh 934 lUustiations. (The Two ShU* 

linj; n;l;:iiiciT] i^. cninl^^si Mark Tw&tn'» PleaBUPO Trip.) 
•Th* Giidad Ag*. •i'-Y ^tASK TWAIN »nd C. D. WARNER With 813 lUustrations. 
*Tb4 PfIhoa nnEl thb Paupar. iA^ee'i 190 lUustratlons. 
*lj.Un on (ha n[l&&lH4Lppl, ^ViiH ^og lUustratlons. 

*Tlil« AdvibnturAB or FIuohlabivrT Plnn. M^th 174 lUustrations by E. W. Kemblb. 
*M Ywmkiu Kt th e Cout- 1 ot King Arthor. With 330 IllustraHons by Dan Bkari>. 
*TH A aealan W h Its Q I « p ha n t. I *The ai,0O0,O0O Bank-Not«. 

A Daabla-baTT«lled jc^etectiVA BtcT|r> with/ lUustrations by Lucius HiTCHcoCK. 
Tbfl Chalcq Work A of DfArlf Twain. ReviaedandCorrectedthrou^huut by the Author. With 

Ll^p FQrtr^tn iTidnu[nfln>u^l3r:islraUor\5. | ChrlCdan SclonoO* {Stiwtly, 

*^* Tbe boots marked ■ tnay ba had also In post 8V0, p icture boards, at ax. each. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, «r. each, 
Feraonal Reeolleetlone of Joan of Are* Wloi Twelve lUustratiois by P. V. Du Mond. 
More Tramps Abroad. 

The Han that Corrupted H adleybnrg. and other Storie s and Sketches. With k Frontispibea 
MmtU Tw»U»'S 9kot«hM« Pott 8to, cloth, gttttop, a/. n«t; letthw, ffi\ edsti. 3*. net. 



M CttATTO it WINDUS. PiiMlihera. m St> MTtin'« Laaa. Lmdon. W.C 
TImbs (John), Works by. Crown 8vo. doth. 35. 6d, each. 

data mnd Olok I4to la liOadoai Ana w toe— «f te Faaous CoOm^ooms. HoMalriea. atd 

Tavenkft. With 41 IBuctntiont. 
Mmdllakk BoomIHm aa4 jUoMitrtatjUiM 1 Stories or IMmIoii*. lapotturas, Spoitinf Sc«ac^ 

Ecc «uric Arti s tt. Th— trioi FoUc , A c With 48 lll"«*'yt*Aiif. __* 

Trollope (Anthony), Novels by. 

Crown aro, doth «iaa,s'«6i^**ch( post tvo. OluStrated boards, m. oack. 
Tk% Wmw W Llvtt How. ^ I Mr. ftoavbovoaCh's FMsUy. 

rpstllTO. illinrritfirl hoiriji. ij. — rh 
Xtt»« la ilitt Dark. I Tha JUn«ploaB Senator, i TtaftOolAan Lloa off QraiipM*. 

Trollopo (Frances E.)f Novels by. 

Ciowo tvo. doth extra, y. 60. each :^ost 8to» iUnstratod boards. «f . each. 

i a»oa the Sea. I Mabel's Profr— . 1 Anae gora— . 



T rollope (T. A.).— Diamond Cut Diam o nd. Post 8vo. illust. bds., 2 1. 
Tytler (C. C. Fraser-).~Mistress Judith: A Novel. Crowa 8vo» 

cloth estra. y. td. ; post Svo. tPustrated boards, si. \ 

Tytler (Ssrah), Novels by. 

Crown tvo. doth ettra. y. 6tL each ; posttre. iOustryted boards, v. each. 
. ^_ J The Blapkhall Gho«t». | What Bha Cama ThMnfh. 

Post8vo. illustrated boards, as. each. ^ 

I Tha Motfuaaai FamUy. | Mobl4ma OMltfa. I DtaaypasMd. 

■alat MoBSrs Cttr* I La dy Bali. ^I^Baauty and tba BaaM. 

Crown Svo, doth, y, td. each. 

VlM Maadoaald Leas, with Fronrispiece. 1 Mrs. Cannlotaaal*s OoddssMa. 

nU Wltoh-Wlte. I Baahal XduijtoB.J Sapyhira. I A Hoaaymooa** Xdipaa. 

A Tonng Bra^on. 
Cttayaaaa JaOVMUaa* Cro wn Svo. picture cluth. flat bac k, «. 

__ __ Crown 8to. doth, filt top. 6r. each. 

Thfaa Msn of Martu f in Clarlasa^ Day. | Sir David.** Vlaltog a. 

Upward (Allen).— The Queen As:ainst Owen. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

y. 6d, ; picture cloth, flat back, aa ; post 8to. picture boards, as. 

Vandam (Albert D.).— A Court Tras:edy. With 6 Illustrations by 

J. Barnard Davis. Crown 8vo. do^. y. 6d. 

Vashtl and Esther. By 'Belle* of The World, Or. Svo. cloth, 35. 6d, 
VIzetelly (Ernest A.), Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 64. each. 

Tka SoorploBt A Romance of Spain. With a Frontispiece. | Tba IcOTOr'S Prograss. 
WltM Sola la Bnglaadl A St ory of Exile. With 4 Portrai ts. 

A Path af Staovaa. Crown 8vo. cloth , gilt top. 6j. 

■laobaardt Aa Account of Comorre the Cursed and Gitle« de Rals; with a Summaiy of ranous 
Tales and Traditions. \\ ith 9 Illustrations. Deniy 8vo, doth, y. net. 

Wagner (Leopold).— How to Qet on the 5tage» and how to 

Bnocaad tnora. Crown Bto, cloth, ar. 6d, , 

Walford's County Families of the United IGngdom (1904)- 

Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Martia^re. Education, &c.. of more than ta,ooo OistinpiidiBd 
Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Ofioes tfaegr bold or have held, tlietr Town 
and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Royal Svo, dotn gih, jor. '[i^^ritig. 

Waller (5. E.).— Sebastiani's Secret. With 9 Illnsts. Cr. Svo, cUdi. 
Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler. With Memoirs and Notes 

by Sir HARRIS N1COLA6. Pott 8vg. doth, gilt \op, as. net ; leather, gilt edges, y. net. 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by William 

M. ROSSHTTI. With Portrait Crown 8to, hand^nade paper and buckram. Cf. 

Warden (Florence), Novels by. 

Joan, ttia Cnrata. Crown 8ro, doth, y. 6d. ; pktnr* doth, flat back. ar. 

A Wight to a Plnlab. Ciswn t ro. doth, y. 6d. 

Crown 8vo. doch, gilt top, <*. each. 

ThaHaaytoffaOlrl. withsinustrations. f what onght aha to dot \sjurtiy. 
Warman (Cy).— The Express Messenger. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. dd. 
Warner (Chas. Dudley).— A Roundabout Journey. Cr. 8vo, cl. . 6s, 
Warrant to Execute Charles I. A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures 

and Seals. Printed on paper aa In. by x4 bi. tx. 
Warrant to Bxaonto Mary Qaaan of Boot*. A FacdmUe. faichidlng Qoeen Elisabeth's Siena* 
ture and the Great Seal, as. 

Wassermann (Lillia s).— The Daffodils. Crown Svo. cloth, is. dd. 
Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectro^^p^, 

■y F W. COEV. Wltb Tfs «His»«tl9W Cfowalrv w \ <^t^ t*. 6^ 



CHATTO A WiNDUS, PttMUheft, in St, MarMn's Lane, London, W.C. as 
W ebber (Byron).— Sport and Spangles. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 
Werner (AQ.— Chapenga's White Man. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, 
Westbury (Atha).— The Shadow of Hilton Fembrook: A Ko- 

e of Maoriland. Crown Sro, doth, $t.6d. 



Westall (William), Novels by. 

TrastMon«y. Crown 8to. d oth, y. 6^. t P<»t *^> fflnstrate d bordi. «i. 
Crown 8to, doth, 6f. each. 
AsttMauBowfl. I Jls Look would havo It. | Ttao Baevoa OvMMBla. 
Th» Old Bank. ^ 



A Wonutn Tamvted Him. 
Wor Honoor and Iilf«. 
Her Two Millions. 
Tvro Pinohas of Boiili; 
With th« Rod Badla. 
A Red Bridal. 



Crown 8vo, doth ^s. 6d. each. 

Mlgel Fortaacue. 

Ben Cloodh. I Bivch Dana. 

The Old Faetonr (also at 6tl.) 

Bone of BeUal. 

Btvantfe Cvimee. 

Her Ladyehip'e Becfat. 



The Phantom City. 
Ralph Mmrhreok*iTniat« 
A Queer Raoe* 



Red Ry vintfton. 
Roy of Roy's Court. 



Wheelwright (E. Oray).-"A Slow Awakening. Crown 8vo» 65. 
Whishaw (Fred.), Novels by. 

A Forhlddan Hame t A Story of the Conrt of Catherine the Great Crown tvo, doth, y. M. 

Crown 8to, doth, gilt top, 6x. each. 
Masappa. | Wear the Tsar, near Death. j A Bplendid Impoet og. ^ 

White (gilbert).— Natural History of Selbome. Post Svo. 25. 
Wilde (Lady). —The Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms, andt 

Super«tition» of Irelan4 ; with Sketches of the Irish Paat. Crown 8to. doth, 31. 6rf. 

)Villiam8 (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), Works by. 

Selanee in Short Chapters. Crown 8to, doth extra, js. 6cL 

A simple Treatise on Heat. With Illustrations. Crown tro, doth, as. 6d, 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown tvo, doth extra. 6x. 

Wil liamson (Mrs. F. H.).— A Child Widow. Post Svo, bds., gj. 
Wills (C. J.), Novels by. ' 

An Basy-<oin< Fellow. Crown tro, coth, y . 6d. | His Dead Fast. Crown tre, doth, to. 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E,). Works by. " 

Chapters on BTolntion. With 959 Illustrations. Crown 8to, doth extra 7«. ^d, 

Leisure-Time Studies. With Illustracions. Crown 8to, doth extra. &r. 

Studies in Ufa and Sense. With 36 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. doth. y. 6d, 

Common Aoeidents 1 How to Treat Them. With Illustrations. Crown tro^ s*. ; clodi. sf.M. 

Ollmpses of Mature. With 35 Illustrations. Crown 8to. cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Winter (John Strans:e), Stories by. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 

3x. each ; doth limp, ax. 6i. eadu . 

Cavalry Ufa. \ Redlmen taf Iieieads. 

Cavalry lafs and Redimental Iiadands. Cr. avoTcioth. y. 6d. ; picture doth, flat bacJ^ v. 

Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories by. Post Svo, boards, 2s. each. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard. I The Bil<llshmaa of the Rue Cain. 

Woolley (Cella Parker).— Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and The- 

olojOr. rost 8TO,c^oth, ax. 6d. 

Wright (Thomas, F.S.A.), Works by. 

CaHea^ura History of the Georges 1 or. Annals of the House of Hanover. Compiled ttom 
Sqtdbs. Broadsides, Window Pictures. Lampoons, and Pictorial Caricatures of the TiaM. Wkb 
over 300 lUustrationa. Crown Sro, doth. y. 6d. 

History of Caricature and of the Oroteaqne la Art, Idteratare, BoolptoNb aaS 
Paintind. Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt. F.S. A. Crown 8to, doth. 7/. 6rf. 

Wynman (Margaret).— My Flirtations. With 13 lUustrationf by 

J . Bhrwarp PartridGB. Post 8to. doth Mmp. ax. 

Ola's (Emlle) Novels, t 

Introductions, by ERNEST A. VlZET 
His ■astaralece. 
The Joy of Ufa. ^ __ 

Germinal t Master and Han. 



Zola's (Emlle) Novels. Uniform Edition. Translated or Edited, with 

Introductions, 1^ ERNEST A. ViZBTBLLY. Crown 8to, cloth. $f, 6d. each. 



Germinalt 

The Honour of the Army. 
AMm Houret's Transgression. 
The Fortune of the Rougoiia. 
The Conquest of Plassana. 
The Dram-Bhop. 



The Pat and the Shin. | H0B«p, 
His Bxoellency. 



The 

The Downfall. 

Doctor Paseak 

Gourdes. I FrattfolBi 

Borne. I Work. 

Paris. I Truth. 



PopvxAR Editions, medium Svo. 6tt. each. 

The Dram-Bhop. • | The Dow nfall. 

With Sola in Bngland. By Ermbst A.Vizbtblly. WUhFourPortralta. Crown tw. doth, sr.adb 

•jaZ* (Li Zangwlll).— A Nineteenth Century Miracle; Cr.Svo.ji.eA. 



~ SOME BOOK S CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 

The St- Martin's Library, Bjo a™, deth. af. net emcli ; l«aiiiar, n, net mtu 

Til* VAM#a la WlLlt*. Bf'WUKW CoLtJ*^ 

TM0l«M4r«MfchiSwrtL B7€lU|Lft£Ai>B, | *Ilii ^ * to Mrtl.- 8y CM: KftAOm. 

ftnlftUMii rmi7iE<l1«, mad ottua P^pmi*. Bf fc- IjOL- 1^ S 

Itw AmMu KLffeJti. B5^ XDUEirLouiS STB vxf. ^ ->f , Tt* D I tm«t*r. By H AtX. C atWE. 

Tf«i»f tk#Orwtt«*Dtf«rH. By THOMJiS HARiDY. : TUe Life of til* riftll^ Bjf KieitA>eC» JCFFSasSL 

gemJ MMtf gqyfl A (Th* T^ o Scrwa hi Qui VclPfpg J B y B KK T H Alt J^: ^__ _^ 

9vQ, cloth ilDop, as^ 6i. p«r Volaitm. 

Littla EnAfit from LJLU?*» LETTER KS, 
Tor«II**C ls«c4o«#L Bt JACOB liAK«'0«3. 

TlvvfttrieAl Amtcdot<t. Br Jacob La rwch>cx 
&tir»«lv«l. By E. L^-HN L[STO«. 
WJfth Btorl^i. By h, t-YXN U?rTO>f. 
Futimen «jnl PS artn. B Jf ft* WACC H t=: QOR. 
ir*w PjiTal md YlfclJlLllL Bf W, H, MAULiOOt, 
roct on PeflUTti, By H. C. PEKNFA-U 
Ptcuni Rb »4iIUiS^ By H. C> PHlcwBl,t- 
Th* Ituu of MftyJilr. By H. G. I»1£t«kei-I- 
By ^ttiMi Mid Be*, Dy WiLliaM SejuQjc.^^ 



Tlie Mayf«ir Libmry. Ptoii 

llfkl »nA ^]«lddlUtA By W. p. AHAIVS. 
»■ Ag««f 0*tisi3iD of "Th* flH.' 



rMUcAi 



.P1SMA»T»B, 



BvBCi AT KtIbEi Wft and K^iAr. 

Ajilnali ABd tl9*lr MuUn. By Bti A HRLPS. 

Be^iaJ fftmor*. By Sir A. HrLPS. 

Amieent t Brufcf!utrT^lt. By O W. BOLHES, 



The Golden Llbmiy. 

rh« AHtaeral of t&v B»Mt£Mt Ym1>l«. By 



Post ITO, dlcrtli Utnp, 5S. per Valnoie, ^ 

La Mart d'ArtiiTtr -. Sekciiona ftncij sfAi t^itr. 
Th« FortlrAl Vort* of AloxflBd«r 7»p#- 
DJviiMloM of tho Echo CJiifr. BaVAILU TArUJ fc. 



My Library. Printed on laid paper, post Svo, haIf*RoibuTglic, ai* fiff. *acti, 
T^i Jranal of Kftojfc* d* a her la. l OiriEtlA Jdhnjbma. By Cft AAf ejs KeAOE^ 



<»tat)«a af wmiam ihakMyoars. W. S. I-AWPOB* 



fflC VToffiafto!!. ByCHARl,ESiEBADE* 



The Pocket Library- Post nvo, printed on laid paper wnd bf.-bd*, 94. eaeh, 

^ .„ — ^ . ,*. r^ j^^ Ew»3n of EUa. Ey CHAKLES Lassb. 

Aa»dQt«« of th* Clargj. By jAcan i_A«wooi3t 

At EDt4:nr'*An, 4 c, By T HOM AS W Rh:>R1"„ 
MaTlbv HrCHARD BRJI^SLhV SKERmAK, 

ThomiouA Seuoaa. l!]ustTAt«<^ 

Wlklt*'i fTia^Tirat Hiitory ef BoUrtnie ^ 



BT. By B RI LLAT-S A^A 1 IW . 

(h^HM. lEIutiraifrd lif C, citotKsnAme 

Astoerabattd Frefauor. By *^> ^^^ HoLSfES. 

WUlM md Q441tl«. By TKUMA?ii HoOD. 
tMitk HaBtv Enaya. E«1 Ei »i^1Ltt 1Z . i tt. 1 1 ti A. 

— .^— -*.__>_ --..^_ ^By |>Qt; rj LAS ( K RR Qt.&. 



POPULAR SIXPENNY NOVELS. 



By Gk_ant ALUF.?«. 
Ry U Ar.TFR BHItANrT. 



tliD Teatt 4f SSitnn 

It* OrAa{« Olrl. R3 

aIj fiort* iin^CniidittanKifKwii. wai.t. Brsaht. 
CldldffrdorSib«9. By WaLTRR Besant, 
¥B*ciiftpiiLtiii>rtheFL»t. BESAjnr limi Rjcb. 

K*»(1t -Man t y Uortlbo^. BES A ?rr n Hwl R IC E . 
Ttt Ool({Ba ButtepdT. BesanT jmct ICJCB. 

fttaadsw ot tb« B«ord, Hy 1L bucuahah. 

nii l>HBHt«r. B V H A Ll, CA l7<Tt. 

Tbt Shadow of a Crkao. By HALL CAiHO. 
A Sob of EanT. By HaLL CAtNii. 
AnhmlsmTHy WiI.KtE COLLINS. 

AraadAlA. By Wilkjb CdLLtNS. 

Ttat MoaiUlbHiV , By Wl LK IE C r^tT-TTJS. 

Th* Voniaa tn Wli^te, By W iLKTll C LL tNS. 

Tb* Dead B*e7*t By Wilktb Colli rf a. 

tlu aad Wlte. Hy Wilkie CorLiNS. 

th* Wiw MajpUlon. By WlLKtif CoLLC^is^^^ 



Elwa BftrringtCBL By B. M. Ceo«I5I^ 
Joiopll 'I COAt. By D. CM HiStiB M V N:ll AlT. 
H«]tl In BDa4i,«« By Ouida* 
Utttha Uy OurriA. 

Pftclt. By OUIDA, 

tfnder ^ro Fla«». By OUlDA. 

itratbrnoTQ, By Ol^iDa. 

CWAKLP-5 REABE. 

Clotittr and Uie Hcnrt^. By Charlbs Rgade, 

fidfithOAUDL EyCHA RL^S W^BLADH. 

tt li NaTBj* Tm iJtte toUrnd. CriARLes R^aDS, 

fiAnl Cajlu By CKAXLE!3 REAnE. 



FonlFliy. Tiy OiAEJ_E5 Jt^ADF., 

Vew AiaUan Wlplit^. Ry R. L- Si K%'!RPfson 

Tho OU Factory Bv WilltAK VVllSTALL. 



Till Downfali. By Efwitb 2nLA. 
Tha Praia-fliiop By Emilf- zqla. 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS, 

LiBltAitT Bdttions of NovELs.niffpj Illustrated, Cftjwn&vo, elolb extra, 3 j. <ff ^ eacti. 



By Mrt, ALEXANDER. 

ALlfalnteretl. 1 A Fight witbFAta 

KanA't Chalcci. I A ^td^n Avhitun. 

By'H'DnAii'iWlt. \ Mrt Client QD'iCredltn. 

thi OmU ot H*r Prldfl. I Tbe Stop muther. 

■ A MlMinfi Hf n). 
By JW ANDERSON*— Ot.b»UfliOMiipatlaa. 
By a. WEBB APPLETOr*. 

lAflh CtmclQs^fDIlB. 

By tDWIN L. ARhfOLD- 
nn ttiA fh»iit4:Si.n. I Conitabie of St. ZiTJdielu. 
By ARTEMUS WARtJ 
ward Complttt, 



By P* M, ALLEIS.-Orfttnai Or™. 
Bv GRANT ALLEN- 



Btruui Btorlea 
ForHalmio-i Biko. 
In bU Sbadfls. 

The B»ct{3Mne SAbA, 
TheOeTTLl'iUl*, 

Tlifl Ttnti ctf Shea. 



Tht ^f At Tftltoo. 
Jjatdcurecqi I>AiLthttr« 

IlllChASi of PoWJiltA44, 

L Of «4t « Mutcrpltct. 
niaBmllyiraB 
At Harlot Valni 
irndtr Seiifed Ordcn. 



By ROBERT BARR 

In A £ taattftT f^ttalr, 1 A Womaa In|«rT«ua 



CMATTO A WINDUS, PublUherst m 8t« Martla *« Lane, Londotiw W.C. 99 



Thb Piccadilly {3/6) HovELSr^continued, 
. By PRANK BARRETT. 

F«tt«r«d for life. A UUuing Wl?nu-. 

»• Hardtog BcMid*L | Wm Bh« JaBtUed I 

By * BBLLB.'— VMhtl and Esther. 
^ ^ By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
Th« OAtes of Wratb. 
^ By Sir W. BBSANT wd J. RICB. 

Chaplain of the Flott. 

The Seamy Side. 

The OaM of Mr.Lncraft. 



With Harp and Crown. 
nilaSonofValcan. 
tbe OoMen Batterfly. 
XlM Monka of Theleaa. 



JJl Sorta * Oondittona. 
Tho Captaiaa' Boom. 
▲Ulna Garden Fair. 



In Trafalgar a'Bay. 
iMUMM «n jTusMBa. The Ten Tears' Tenant. 
By Sir WALTER BESANT. 
krta A GAiidiMon.. Armorel of Lyoneney 

S JCatherine's by Tower 

Verbena Camellia, do* 

The iTory Gate. 

The Bebel Queen. 

Dreamt of Avarice. 

In Beacon's Orders. 

The ICaster Craftsman. 

Tbe City of Befage. 

A FoonWn Sealed. 

■n.. Ml -riling. 

Oeneratioa 



Dorothy Pocster. 
Uncle Ack. I Holyl 
World Went W^TJ 



guidrenofGHbeon. 

BerrPaolna. 

|w F«i^ Mi4 Pireedom. 

To Call Her Mine. 

ne Reyolt of Man. 

Xho Bell of Bt. Panl's. 



The ^, 
TheF< 



By HAROLD BIMDLOSS, Aiiiiiie-.jti.ru. 
,^ ,„_ByJW, McD. BODKIN, 

W^J^\, « I ^ ^^^ "^^^^ ^^ Eli*mrodt. 

By PAUL BOURokt.-alivMeli.. 

l*y n. A. gRVOEN.^An EjEilfd Scot. 
«^^Z%^^ BUCHANAN. 

AChUdofHutiiri. 
Oeit and tine Mati 



tCariTrdORToTl^'dtllne 
LoTeHafoTZvpi, 



4 VTatflr, 

Fox^l4T» Haan-, 
The tlbarlatAii, 



ThftlTcw Atxilud. 
M**t. f RaeheJ I>#eio 
MMtei of tit* Mine. 
The Heli-ofunae. 
Womia ftnd thi Min. 
Ee4 &u(] Wblt« He«.thir. 
Ladv- Kiipatrielc. 
Au dromAda. 



By OeLPTT BURQESS and WILL 
r, «, „ 1'*^*^ -^» Pi^^^l^con|, 

n «" "AL\^c^^;,r^""" 

_^ , By Mrs. ARCHER C LI VB 
By \V TLKIB COJ LINS 

Arntd*:!. [AfEerD:irlt, Th* Now Ma^diJ^Q. 



Baait [ ma* and Etik. 
Tkt Dead Bf cT«t. 
QAMDofHtartc 
ByllUse^Juiei. 
Tke Womaa In Whit*. 
tbM LAW K3d tbe Lady. 
Tlie H&nntad Sotei. 
The JffjwitsKiDfl, 
Van Htd Wife, 
Pp«r Ulu Fiueh. 
Ktss or MifM. ? 



The Frasu!D Bttdp. 
tJlffTwoDejtlilei. 
: r Bay No/ 
tittis K0V*J8. 

The rilJen LoatEj. 
^* SLank Hoio. 

Tb* Lapwy Of Cain. 
ARo^eAl.UA. 
Blind T^dva. 



B^uaor MUTM. 7 Blind La pa 

By MORT, & FRANCES coLLlWS 

m, J . CU t.y U H O U N. -Ever* In i h Ro idJ bi' 
By MERBERT COMPTON, 

By V. <^ COTES.-TTfl GJrlAoFi a Bir^iL 



*.. __P^ ^•.^* CRADDDCK 



Uountaini. 



BvH. 

of tB 



, .-, N. CRELUN. 

. the Old Seraglio. 

«. *-. J^y MATT CRIM. \ 

The Adventures of a F^ RebeL 

TalS^of^Onr^bo^^t^'^^^ETT.nd othr^ 



M. 



By B. 

Diana Barrlngton. 

Proper Pride. 

A Family Likeness. 

Pretty Miu Neville. 

A Bird of Passage. 

Mr. Jervis. 

Villago Tales. 

SomoOneSUM.! JMon. 

Infatuation. xerence. 

By ALPHONSB DAUDET. 
&• l^*58.*i^*i. «*A ^o" SalTation. 
H. C. DA VIDSON.-Mr. Sadler's Daoghterfc 
^a^ ^y J AS. DB MILLE.^^ 
AStrangeXannscript Fonnd in a Copper Cylinder. 
in- ^?y "ARRY DE WInBt. 
Tnat Tales of Travel and Adventure. 
„ ^ Bv DICK DONOVAN, 
Man from Manehester. " " - 



CROKER. 

The Real Ladv EUda. 
Married or Smgle 7 
Two Masters. 
IntbeKingdom of Kerry 
Interference. 
A Third Person, 
Beyond the Pale. 
Miss BalmalM^s Fast. 
Terence. 



Tales ef Terror. 
Chronicles of Michael 
Danevitch. (Detective. 
TyieTTatiock, Private 



oituf irvnx jnanonester. 
Records of Vinoent Trill 
The Mystny of 

Jamaica Terrace. .,.^ . 
Deacon Brodie. 
AM n ^y R'CJIARD DOWLINO. 
Old Corcoran's Money. 
^ ^ By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The Firm of Oirdlestone. 
. By S. JEANNBTTE DUNCAN. 
A Daughter of Tk>.da3r. I Vernon's Aunt? 
a ..I ByANNm feDWARDES 
^chle loyeU^ ( a Plaster SaiS! 

By a- S. EDWARDS.-8naseU^\rilla. 
i?^ O. MANVILLE FEN^ ^ 



Cursed by a Fortune. 
The Case of Ailsa Gray 
Commodore Junk. 
The Hour Mistress. 
Witness to the Deed. 
^•^•rUlv. 
Tbe WlUte Vuiia. 
Black Blood. 
Double Cunning, 



A Fluttered Dovecote. 
Xing ef tbe Castle 
Master of Ceremonies. 
The Man with a Shadow 
toe Maid. Mlachie? 
BtMjrpf Antony Grace. 
This Man's Wife. 

A Woman Worth Wi^ 



ByPBRcTpiTZaE^rffir-^^zTi: 
fey Hon. Mrs. W. FORBES.-^b 

Oneb.c5y ■^- ^' PRANCILLON. 

one by One. 1 Rosea of SAsd. 

tsa^ej?"^"^- |ssrD%£;Wt.r. 

8ethsBl^be"rt§?e"^,£5ff^'&, 

By PAUL aAULOT.iSniniirt.. 
Rnhfn JLl CHARLES GIBBON. 

fi^^^I^- "^e 0«W«n Shaft. 

Of Blgh Degree I Queen of the Meadow 

IChe Howor of the Forest. ^'*"*»^- 

»h. T^ PY ^' QLANVILLE. 

• ? i^ Heiress. | The Golden Rock 

PairOolontat | Fossloker I tSos f rSS^hT^yeld. 



?/w?iJ[-J^^O'>MAN. 

of Herbert Wayne. 

BARING aOULD. 



The Fate of Herbert' Wa^e. 

r^y ALFRED A. GRACE, 



Tales of a Dying'BM:e.~ 

CECIL GRIFFITH. -Oorlnthla Marasion. 



Gate. [Springe. 

^,|»PI*» of Green 
Col. Starbottle's Client. 



Tales of TraU and%w![ 



~ ..w..»»« of Jaek 
Clarence. fHamllns 
Barkers Luck. 
DevUsFord. ^fcelsior.' 
Tbe Crusade of the * Ex. 
Three Partners. 
Gabriel Conroy. 
New Condensed Kovels 



at CHATTO A W1NDU8, PwkUtktn, in St. Martlfl** Laac. UMidon, W.C. 



Ths Piccaouxy (s/6) Nom n wl i—i rf . 
By OWEN HAtX. 

By CO5M0 HAMILTON. 

BjTtlOMAS HARDY. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

^ t Owk. I BMtrlx B m4»I>Ii __ 

_-Hrwi t p^ M— r ». 

i-iF**!. _^ I t y c l rt^fO fM^ ^ 

By Sir A. HELPS.— Ivm4« Htm. 

By L HBNDBRSON.-AMiter««a. 

By O. A. HENTYI 

HBAOON HIU — I— fcrntm art i mn . 
By JOHN HIU — fteOM»MAM«lw. 

By TIQItfi HOPKIN5. 

Twist !•▼• tt4 D«(v. I V^Mti«C OwrtoMaa. 

n« iMoaplcU AATWilwvr. I tUamUBmttm. 

VICTOR HUOe.-n« Omaam 9i U^iaaA. 

By FERGUS HUME. 

By Mrs. HUNOERPORD. 



AUHurmOkKpa, 

lA^T«rm«r'>flifM. 

nnUdHoMcMfalOTj 



A roimt of OoMclMM*. 
▲ Mald*m &U Pwtora. 
The ComUiff OC OUm. 
V«raOr«ia». 



April-* Lftdy. 

Lorie*. 
By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 

TtetOlkwFOTSoa. I Mn. J«ll«t. 
By R. ASHE KINa.~AOn«>a 
By OEORQB LAMBERT. 

Tka prwM«at of BorsTla. 

By EDMOND LBPELLBTIER. 



Bf BERTRAM MITFORD. 

Tko ««i-B«aMr. I n« XlBco !■■§■! 

LMlMfO«nr«lMff«l«r.JJaiaOuaiaKaQMii 

Tho Tlluipk or MIlwT BlMhluiC 

By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

r*X*E MUDDOCK. 

t HooA I OoUm IdoL 

_ ., Yoamg'LocUa.rT. 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

-_^ -. . BoMUrtlnoUttloail 

TtaBO'o SoToacM. 
A WMtod GHmo. 
fift Diroot Porfl. 



DoqMir. 



AOipfkli 

Taloo in Proae A Vono 
A Bmo for MilUoBa. 
TklaUftttoWoriA 
moOwmOlMsi. 
Ohvrch of HuBMittf. 
' HERMAN. 



By ADAM LILBURN. ATrtfody 
By HARRY LINDSAY. 

Bko*i BobortB. J ThoJocobito. 

By HENRY W. LUCY.-oi4oo« Rojeo. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 

Fotridft EomtialL TIm AtOBMioalof Loui 

ir»4or which LordT 

'MyLoTOl* I loM. 

PutomOarow. 

■owlBfthoWind. 

WlthaBUkonThrood. 

Tho WorM WoU Loot. 

By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 



Tho Ona Too Moay. 
Dttlelo Brortoa. 
EobelofthoFMdly. 
Aa Octayo of fkioadi. 



ATatr lazoa. 
lialoy Kochford. 
Poor Lady DUdftia. 
CoBiola. I Monoala. 
Watordalo Veighboars. 

a" Enoay* ■ Daoffhtor. 
I Klaoatbrope. 



Donaa Qalzoto. 
M&idof AttMM 
TheComotof a 
The Dictator. 
Eod Dlaaondi. 
The Kiddie Ung. 



The Three Diuraceo. 

By JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY. 
A loadoa Lexead. 

By OBORQE MACDONALD. 
Keatfeer and Saow. | Phaataatos. 
W. H. MALLOCK.-Tho New BovabUe. 
P. AV. MARaUERiTTE.-ThoDlaa>ter. 

By L. T. MEADE. 
A toldlor of Fortaao. ~- *^-*- ' 
la aa Iroa Grip. 
Dr. Eaaisoy's Patieat. 



OnBrlnliofaC 
The Slrea. 

The Way of a Woaai 
A Bon of IfthmaeL 
The Blue Dlamoad. 



The Voice oftheClhannor 
Aa Adreatoreu. 

A stumble by the Way. 
By LEONARD MERRICK. 
Tfclf t«W« of Foola. ^2<!ynthla. 

By EDiVlUND MITCHELL 
noUaoltarBaah. 



AUfei 

JoBoi^'a Ooak. 

OoaleoTFIro. 

Old Blaaora Bom. 

TalBtraaao. | T 

A ModolPS^Mr. 

By the e%U of tiM Boa. 

A BltofHa i aaa B a t a r o. 

First Ferooa fiafalar. 

Oyaie Fortano. 

Tho Way of tho WorM. 

By MURRAY ami 
ThoBlAovTBihto. I Paal 
OaoTraTOllerBotanM.1 _ 

By HUME NISBET.-'Btfliypr 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
■aiat Am**. JBigy BoUow. 

By O. OHNET. 

AWolrdBtfl. ILoiMoDeptht. 

By Mrs. OUPHANT^TW - 
By OUIDA. 

BoIdtaBoadHf- BaaWlatOTCttj. 

8trath«ore.|ahaados. "^^ 

Under Two Fufe. 
Idalla. n«a«o. 

Cecil OMtleaalao't 
Tricotria. ( Paek. 
FoUe Facteo. 
A Dof of flaaddra. 
Pa^card. | Bigaa. 
Frlaeoao WapraTlao. 

Two Woodoa Shoot. 

The Waton of Edera. 
By MARGARET A. PAUL. 
BeatloaadBtaiiplo. 

By JAMES PAYN. 
LoitSlrMaadiicbord. ttoTalkof thoXowB. 
The FamUy Scapofiaeo 
A Ooaaty Fatally. 
Leae Blaofc thaa We'ro 

Painted. 
A Ooaidoatlal Afoaft. 
A Orape fktHa a nora. 
In Peril aad Prlratloa. 



Kotfas. I BaOao. 
PtptatroUo. I ArtaAu 
A Tlllafo OoanittM. 
BtaahL I Waaia. 



la 

•yrlla.^ I __ 
laattk Barbara. 
Two Offeadera. 



HoUdayl 

FarOaahOahr. 

The Barat MUBoa. 

Tho Word aadtho WUL 

Saaay Storioa. 

ATryiafPattoat. 

A Modoim DtokWhtt- 



ICyitery of ICrbridro. 
Huh Snirite. |By Proxy. 
By WILL PAYNE 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRABD. 
Oatlaw aad Lawaakar. I Mra. Trogaakii 
OhristiaaOhard. I Balma. ntUdaiBoI 

* Aa a Watch ia tho Hl^t' 
By E. C. PRICE. -Taleattaa. 
By RICHARD PRYCE. 
Ifi« HazwoU'a ASoetfoat. 

By CHARLES READB. 
Per WolBufft^: aad — "^*" " — " 

Chriitte Jotertoao. 

HardCaah.^ 

Cloister A tBoHoartB. 

NererTooLato to Moad 

The Coano of Ttao 

LoTo : and Biaflo. 

heart A Doablofhco. 

Autobiography of a 

Thief; iaek of aU 

Trades ; A Eero and 

a Mar^; and Tho 

Waadomr Heir. 

By FRANK RICHARDSON. 
Tho Maa who Lost Bis Fast. 

By Mrs. J. H. RIDDBLL. 
WelH Storioi. A BIch llaa*s P«mB««. 



Love Little. Loyo Lome. 
Tho Doabto MltfTlag^ 
Foal Play. 

PatrraelfiaBloFlaea 
A Tomble Teaqptatlom. 
A BimpletoB. 
A WoauB-Hatar. 
Tho Jilt. &othorStories: 
&0ood8torieoof Man. 
A PerUoaa Boeret. 



Characters. 



CHATTO A WINOUS, PublUhers* in St. Martin's Lane. London, W.C 29 



••^mj'Ttn. 

b tiM Mldd]* Watck. 
OBth«ro'k'al»HMd 
A V«7M« to the 0»p«. 
Book flortiM HMuieek. 
MjirtorrofOeMaBtar' 
JWB7 EmtIowo. 



Tub Pxccaduxy (3/6) Novels— coii/»mMJ. 
By AMBLIB RIVBS. 
kSoriBf. |lC«rieL 

ByP. W. ROBINSON. 

bAi of Jvttlco. I WoouoiiA tho Dork. 

By ALBERT ROSS— A Bvfiur MaoMi. 

J. RUNCIMAN.- 4kipp«n and ShaUbMki. 

By W. CLARK RUSSBLL. 

1 Oo BonoT-Ftro. My Bhipnata XouIm. 

AloBoonWWoWidoBoa. 

Th« Phaatom i>oatk. 
XBHotkoXant 
Good Skip 'Mokoek.' 
Tko OoBTlct Skip. 
Heart of Oak. 
TkoTalooftkoToB. 

Tko Last Batrr. 

TkoDoatkBktp. 

By DORA RUSSBLU-Drtflof FkU. 

By ttBRBBI^T RUSSBLL. Tno Blao. 

BAYLB 5T. JOHN. -a Lovaatlao Faailj. 

By ADBLINB SBRQBANT. 
Dr. Badleott's Bxporimoat 
Vador FalM Proteaeea. 
By M. P. SHlBL.~AoPuploOlo«d. 

By QBOROBR. 5IM5. 
X>a<OBot Akroad. | ia Loadoa'i Hoart 

Oaeo Upoa aOkriikmas Mary Jaao's Momoira. 
-* — ' Mary Jaao Married. 

Tko SmaQjiart Lady. 



illkloofTwo 



hvoTuaol 



BofaMaadyacaboifda. I A Blind 



f*MmbciiU . 
Btograpka of Bakyloa. 
>N SIN"- •■"■ 



By UPTON SINCLAIR.-Prtaco Hagta. 

By HAWLBY SMART. 
Wllkoal LoTO or Ueoaco. I Tko Ontiidor. 
Tko Martor of BattkoUy. Boatrloo * Boaodlok. 
iaagOdds. I A Badac Babbor. 

By J. MOYR SJVUTH. 

Tko Princo of AnoUs. 
Bv T. W. SPBIQHT. 
of&ogoa. lAMlaloaoftkoMooa. 
Oroy Moak. Socrot 'WyTom Towen. 

TMMM^orof Troaaaoo Tko Doom of BlTa. 
TkoWobof Fato. ! Aa it wao Written. 

Tko Itraaffo BaoMrloaeoa of Mr. ▼orackoylo. 
^orLadyaktp. 
By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
AFUlovofTHalty. 
Tko Jnlor Boaa. 
Maotorof8t3oaodiet'a. 
ToklaOwa Maitor. 



ABoeiotof&ogoa. 



Tko Wooinf of May 
A Tragic Honoymooa. 
A Proctor's Wooing. 

Fortnaa's Oato. 

Xa Faco of tko World. Boanio Maggio ~ 
Orokar^ Damor^. Mary UawTn. 

f Mn. Dunbar's Bocrot. 

By JOHN STAFPORD.-DoriiaadL 
By R. 5TBPHENS.~TkeOruelfonBMark. 

PkmSUJSi^''^^''^™™^'^^- 

R. A. STERNDALE.— Tko Aftfbaa Knlfo. 

R. L. 5TBVBN50N.— Tke Bolddo Olab. 

By FRANK 5TOCKTON. 

Tko Toaair Master of Hyson BalL 
By SUNDOWNER. ToU by tko TaflraU. 
By ANNIE THOMAS.-TkeBiroa'oWoln 
By BERTHA THOMAS. 

la-Player. | InaOatkodn 



TkoVloaa-Player. 



fcOatkodralOlty. 



By FRANCES E. TROLLOPB 

Like Skips upon Sea. I Mabel's Progress. 
Anno Farness. I 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPB. 
Tko Way wo Uro Hoar. I 8parboroa|di's Family. 
Fraa Frohmana. Tko land-Loagaera. 

Marlon Fay. I 

By IVAN TURQENIBFP, &c 
Btorios from Foreln Koyellsts. 

By MARK TWAIN. 



Okoico Works. 
Library of Hnmoar. 
Tko Innocents Abroad. 
Bongking It; and Tko 

Innocents at Home. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
Ike American Claimant. 
AdventoresTomSawyi 
broad. 



Pndd'nhead Wilson. 
The GUdod Acs. 
Priace and tSe Panpor. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
Tko Adventures of 

Hnckleberry Finn. 
A Yankee at the Coart 

of Hint; Artknr. 
Stolen White Blopkaat. 
£tQ00.000 Bank-note. 



Tom Sawyer Abroadl 

Tom Sawyer. DeteeUtre 

A Donblo-barreU^ Detectlye Story. 
C. C. P.-TYTLBR.^Mlstress Jaditk. 

By SARAH TYTLBR. 

WkatSkeOamoTkroagk , Mrs Carmickaots Ood- 

Bnrlod Diamonds. desseo. 

The BiaoiikaU Gkosta Bacbel Langtoa. 

The Macdonald Lass. A Honeymooa'a Bellpso. 

Witek-Wife. | 8am>kira * A Yonng Dragon. 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 
Tko Qaeen against Owen. 

By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
n*agody. • 

By E. A. VI2ETBLLY. 
Tko Scorpion. | The Lorer's Pr<«rosa. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
Joan, tke Curate. | A Fight to a Flalsk. 

By CY WARMAN—Bxpress Messenger. 
By A. WERNER. 
^poaga's Wklte Man. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 



JyAL! 

AOoartfraged; 



For BoBonr and Life. 
A Woman Tempted Him 
HerTwoMlUions. 
Two Plaekes of Baal, 
mgol Forteseao. 
Birck Dene. 
Tko Phaatom Qtty. 
A Qaoei^ Baee. 
Boa caoagk. 



The Old Factory. 
Bed Ryyington. 
BsJph Nornreok's Trast 
Tntst-money. 
Sons of Belial. 
Boy of Kocr't Court. 
With the Bed Baglo. 
ABedBrldaL 
, Strange Crimes. 

Her Ladyship's Secret. 
By ATHA WESTBURY. 
Tke Bkadow of Bilton Fembrook. 

By PRBD WHISHAW. 
A Forbidden Hamo. 
By C. J. WILLS.— An Basy-foiag FeBow. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
Cavalry Life ; and Beglmental Legends. 

By E. ZOLA. 
Tko Joy of Life. | His Mastorploeo. 

Tke Fortune of tko Bong^w. 
Abbe Mouret's Transgression. 
Tke Couquostof Plassans. | GerminaL 
The Hoaoor of tko Army. 
The Downfall. I His Ezeelieaey. 

The Dream. I Moaoy. | The Dram-Shop. 
Dr. PascaL I Le«rdoa. I Rome. I Paris. | Work. 
The Fat and the Thin. | Fmltfolness. i Truth. 
By *ZZ. '—A HineUenth Century Miracle. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Poet 8vo, illustrated boards, is. each. 



By ARTEMUS WARD. 

laa Ward Complete. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Maid. Wife, or Widow f | A Life Intorost. 
Btlad fate. Monas Ohoico. 

Valorio's Fata. | By Woman's WIS. 



By GRANT ALLEN. 



Babyloa. 



Strange Stories. 
For lOimlo's 8 
la all Shades. 
Tko Beckoalag : 
Tke DerU'sDlo. 
Tko Tents of Skom 
Tko Oroat Taboo. 



Damarosq'a Daagkter. 
Dnckess of Powysland. 
Blood BoyaL [piece. 
Ivaa Oroefs Master. 
Tko Scallywag. 
Tkit Mortal Coll. 
At Market Value. 
I Vador Sealed Orders. 



J| » CH4T TO A WfiWilU S. PuMlitfwf*. itt S t. MarHfta Law^. Loil4fefl , W.C . 

Twft- SnI L LI « ft N 13 V BL!,^ cDttt in Hed* 
By CHARLES PHADt?. 
|f1«ttti'«rT» Lit* t«: A Tf rriu« T*b»Uti«L 



rm TottTMif j« nil 



ntf CtoUt«r And ttaj 

n* Jilt 



ITM-d Cuh. 

0«dSt(irt*iafUutud 

P*ff WaOlnrtAA, 

;. arlffllb aabot 
t A riri^ont Stervl, 

Rfr^ULjUl. 

By Mrs. J. H. RIDDBLL. 

W«lrd Steritt. ; Th* Vmialiabltwd Hmm. 

Mry Water. Th« Uytfrj in PftUee 

HcrMvth*^^])^!!*!. QardMu. 
TiM Prtacs of Wales's I TIm Rva's Oan«. 
aardMi Purt7. Xdto Tales. 

By P. W. ROBINSON. 
Wemea are fltraaf e. | The W«aaa la the Dark 
The Hands of Jissuce. | 

By W. CLARK RUSSBLL. 



I By ARTHUR SKSTCtfLBV. 

, By R. A, STERN DALE. 

By ALAN ST, AUBYIM. 

I A FAllowiir rrial^r- i Orcliinl Dtmtnl. 
I The Xau^or Deui. In the FLe«of ttas WorlJ. 

I Man&r q{ St.1lctir#<llct's The Tr«ifiltt« IlUnandtA 
T0 Kti Own MuiAr. 1 

By R. LOUiS STBVBNSON* 
By ROBERT 5URTEBS. 

HAbdlay Croii. 

By VVALTEI* THORWBURY. 

Tale* for the Uariaes. X 

By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPar 

BOBd Oat Diamond. I 

By P. ELEANOR TROLLOPB. 

Uke Ships upon the I Anne Fttmess. 

Sea. I Mabel's Progress. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 



Ronad the Oallev Fire. 
On the Fo'k'sle Head. 
In the mOdle Wauh. 
▲ Voyage to the Oape. 
A Booh for the Bass- 

Moeh. 
The MFslory of tho 



Tho Xoasaaeo of Jonay 
Harlowo. 

Bt DORA 
A OMUtTF BweeUeart. 



An Ocean Tragedy. 
My Shipmate Loalso. 
Aione ohWideWide Sea. 
Good Ship 'Mohock.' 
The Phantom Death. 
Zs Ho the Man? 
Heart of Oak. 
The Oonyiet Ship. 
The TtJe of the Tea. 
The Last Bntry. 

RUSSBLL. 



Bv QEORQB AUOUSTU6 SALA. 

•asllght and Daylight. 

By 6EORGE R. SIMS. ^ 

ThoBtago^BeUs. •— »• 



Memoirs of a Landlady. 
Scenes from the Show. 
The 10 Commandments. 
Dagoaet Abroad. 
Bogaes and Vagabonds. 



Maiy Jaao's Memoirs. 
ManrJsae Married. 
Tales of To-day. 
Dramas of Life. 
TlaUotori Orlsso. 
My Two Wives. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 
WIthaat Dove or Licence. IThePlnngor 
Beatrloo and Beaodlck. I Long Odds. 
Tho Master of Bathkei^r. I 

By T. W. SPBIOHT. 
The Mysteides of Heron t Back te Life. 

Dyke. The Londwat or Ti af sd iy 

The OoMon Hoof. Bongo's Komance. 

Hoodwinked. Qnntaace In Fall. 

By De'rions Wajrs. I A Hvsband from tho Sea 



Fraa Frohssaan. 
Marion Fay. 
Eept in the Dark. 
Tho Way We Uto Row. 
The Land-Leaguers. 



The American Senator. 
Mr. Scarborough's 

Family. 
CloldenUon of Xkranpero 



By MARK TWAIN. 



A Pleasure Trip on tho 

Continent. 
The OUded Age. 
Huckleberry Flan. 
Tom Sawyer. 
A Traoap Abroad. 
Stelea White Blephaal 

By C. C. PRASBR-TYTLER. 

Judith. 
By SARAH TYTLBR. 

Bride's Pass | Lady Bell The Huguenot Family 



Life on the I 
The Prince and 

Pauner. 
A Taxtkee at tho Court 

of King Arthur. 
£l,imm Bank-Mote. 



The BUekkall «boste 
What SheCaawThrough 
Beauty and the Boast. 



Burled Diamonds, 
St. Mungo's Otty. 
RoblOBse Obage. 
Disappeared. 

By ALLBN UPWARD. 
Tho Queen against Owon. 

By WILLIAM WBSTALL. 
Trust-Money. 

By Mrs. P. H. WILLIAMSON. 
A OhUd Widow. 

By J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Ufa. | Begimental Logoada. 

By H. P. WOOD.. 
Tho Passenger from ScoUand Yard. 
Tho Bagllshman of the Bue Cain. 

By MARGARET WYNMAN. 

My Flirtations. 



NEW SERIES OF TWO-SHILLINQ NOVELS. 

Picture cloth, flat backs. 
By EniTHf Towards Btflnml Snows. Br E. MircHBLU 

Tj^o Luck of Qosard Bidgotoy. By Bertram 

MtTFORD. 

The King's AsssgaL By Bertram Mitpord. 
Maid Marian sadBobln Hood. BtJ.e:.Muddock 
Hit Own Ghost By D. CHRiSTi^ Murray. 

« Ht. »7- 0"T7>A. 

■. . ■■ V i.^'.: ■.- ^. ■•!■'?*. ByOuinA. 

A jvlnd^^im Dicii hNnitlSmrton. By JAHES PayM. 

Tha Drift cif fatft. Hy UoH-A KUSSSLL. 

A Goiintry a*e*theart. iiv rtORA RUSSELL, 

In Lau((nw»SEaj-t. liy G. It JalM*:. 

Thfl Tonus JAmmUt qf Byttm H»iL By FsjUtK 

h yf '<: K r i IN . \^' ith ^6 I Uustrati onsv 
The Tit] e <yt U* Serpmt, Hy S ltndo Wnhr, 

OltOVPlLDeJaCCUfUDe. EySAUAHTVTLHU. 

The Qufred a):uiiit Owu, By AL1.1RN UP^vakD. 
Join the Cnralf . By FLOftBNCR WARDEN. 

sport tLvA Bp^Crrlfi. T5y t^VRoN WEBV^Kh. 
CSi7a]rr I' 

JUH^ ... 



The Cimsto^Ie of EX. ZRcholAi. 

LnsTEK AlSKUiLrr. 

St. KathHiBQi by the Tewar, Bt Sb Walter 

hE-"SA;*T. 

AinsU»'»Ju^. &y Kardlo BiitCDio^^ 
Dflra MttI. t^» t*dy thitwtlTe. By McD. 

Ban KPN, K.c. 
TiatuBt Trill, ftatectJve. By Pick Dowovaw. 

A OriBKn Crime . By C. MANVILLE 1-ENN, 
th« E*d Bhlru. By Vav t, Ca u LOT. 
th» Trach o r a B tonuL by we n Hall, 

The LacH of ReKLMLn^ Guap : iird UftllsatlaD 

Can deb I Bit T3v J'Kl-T Hartr. 
In » Eoiiow of thfl Hi lis. By n k f.t H a rtt», 
Colauf t Startiottii f CUect. Ey H p et H a etb. 
A Prot«gie of Jult ITavUn'L By Brrt Haute. 
A SaiiT)lU> of Oreen Springs. By Brht HARTb. 
The Lady trsm HawhBr«. Fty rRv.r.'.rsH u H a. 
rlDtUn of Paris. By Fo* -r? * ' ' WKI-L. 
The Ttmple of l^tstb. L^ . . MifCiiMLU 



n^ f.^dmentii Legeadl- If 



Umwin Brothers, Ltd., Printers, 97, Pilgrim Street, London, B.Ci 
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fliM book is due on the Idst date sumped bebw, orfl 
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